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Foreword and Acknowledgments 


When I undertook the task of assembling the letters of George 
Santayana, I svas a prey to certain misgivings. In the first place, 
he had lived to the ripe age of eighty-eight, and had been an es¬ 
tablished tmter for over sixty yeais, so that it was obvious the 
volume of correspondence to be investigated must be considerable. 
Secondly, Santayana was such an accomplished artist in so many 
fields—he svas a philosopher, a poet, an essayist, a novelist, and an 
autobiographer—that I wondered if in tlie more spontaneous role 
of correspondent he might fall short of the very high standard he 
had always set himself. 1 knew that he had never sent anytliing 
to hfs publisher in an untidy, condition, but always dressed for 
a public appearance. Above all, I did not want his friends or critics 
or general audience to say of him what has unfortunately been 
said of other distinguished wTiters: What a pity his letters tvere 
ever published! 

With the arrival of the first batch of letters, however, most 
of my anxieties were set at rest. The volume of correspondence 
might prove formidable, and the business of eliminating merely 
"polite*’ or trivial letters a bit tricky; but on the other issues—the 
depth of observation, the quality of uniting and therefore literary 
reputation—there was no occasion for alarm. Although I was 
Santayana's closest friend for the last twenty-five years of his life, 
and have read everything he ever svrote, the investigation of this 
large collection of letters soon proved a fresh and exciting ad¬ 
venture. They are essential as a revelation of his life and mind, 
and a'further confirmation of his literary poiver. 

It is impossible for me to thank all those who by their kindly 
cooperation have rendered my task so much more congenial. But 
in England I would like to thank Sir Edward Bridges, son of die 
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late poet-laureate Robert Bridges, and Mr. J. Middleton Murry, 
for tlieir promptness in sending me letters with the necessary ex¬ 
planatory notes. And Mr. MkViad SaA^eir Constable for ^vro- 
curing the few surviving letters written by Santayana to his friend— 
the 2nd Earl Russell. 

In America I am indebted to the Librarians of the Widener 
and Houghton Libraries at Harvard, Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Elkins of 
the former, and Mr. Jackson and Mr. Bond of the latter, for having 
aided me in every tvay in my research work. 

I want to thank Mr. Hugh Gray for having sent me (after 
considerable trouble to himself) the Conrad Slade letters. Profes¬ 
sor John W. Yolion of Princeton, and my friend Mr. Corliss La- 
mont, were both very diligent tn supplying me with the essential 
background for their letters. Another friend, Mr. John Hall 
Wheelock of Scribner’s, has helped me in innumerable little ways. 
Then my fellow lodger at the Brattle Inn in Cambridge, Professor 
F. Stuart Crawford, has been very gracious in supplementing my 
glaring deficiencies in the matter of translations from Greek and 
Latin quotations. 

And last but not least, I would never have completed my 
task so soon without the unfailing help and devotion of my wife. 
She has personally typed die majority of letters from both holo¬ 
graphs and photostats. 


Oimbridge 
Massachusetts, 1955 


Daniel Cory 
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Introduction 


The eetters open in the late summer o£ 1886, when Santayana had 
graduated from Harvard, visited his father in the old Spanish town 
of Avila, and then gone to Germany to share the Walker Felloiv 
ship with his life long friend—C A Strong The reader is aware 
at once of a young man of astonishing intellectual sophistication 
and refinement of aesthetic feeling, but—from a more worldly 
angle—Santayana strikes us as being rather innocent He has been 
lost for too long in his books tales of travel and adventure in his 
boyhood, then the more complicated tales of religion and philoso¬ 
phy at college The opportunity has arrived, however, to ‘ find him 
self ’ m and explore a world somewhat larger and older than Boston 
and tlie Harvard Yard He is a dreamer, but would like to trans 
gress the private frontiers of his dream for at least a season And a 
glimpse into tlie boyhood and youth of Santayana is imperative if 
we wish to understand the psychological climate of his early letters 
\Vhen he ivas eight years old, his father had brought him from 
Avih to Boston to rejoin liis mother and much older half sisters 
and half brother (For his Spanish mother had first married an 
American—George Sturgis—and had promised him tint their three 
children should be educated in Boston) Santayana rv.as a typical 
little Spanish boy, and no doubt felt very strange in liis new stir 
roundings His inability at first to speak English must hare only 
intensified his loneliness the other boys might laugh at him in 
school, and when he nalked back to 302 Beacon Street, there nas 
this additional difficulty of getting to know again Ins oun mother 
His bewildered young mind turned iniiards, and sliiit out a re 
calcitrant world of incorrigible people and things AVitli the ex 
ccptioii of his adored sister Susana, who was patiently leaching 
him Ills first Fiiglisli sentences (he who was to become such a master 
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of the languagel), there was no one to whom he could unbosom 
his manifold misgivings. 

In a few years things got better, however, and although he 
continued to stay too much at home, he was a bright pupil at the 
Boston Utm School, composed verses very early in lifl Ld even 
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in their company. But what vm a “good” for other men was not 
necessarily a “good” for him. 

Perhaps his occasional digressions from philosophy have led 
an old Bostonian lady to inform me that “Santayana was socially 
ambitious and traded too much on his Sturgis relations.” If ive 
adopt her hypothesis as a possible key of explanation, it must have 
been a feather in Santayana’s cap when, in the spring of 1886, he 
was first introduced at Harvard to that remarkable Englishman, 
the and Earl Russell, and a warm friendship at once sprang up be¬ 
tween them. How reassuring to know in Boston that a questionable 
young Spanish aesthete was quite acceptable to an established 
member of the English aristocracy! But this hypothesis of social 
ambition is too easily assumed in certain circles: it tvas more a 
question of counterbalance of interests, of spontaneous sympathy 
—of the flame of friendship answering to a kindred flame. 

It is in the light of such considerations that we can understand 
the intensity of affection and loyalty that Santayana reveals in some 
letters for his chosen friends. That is why I have tried to give the 
friendly reader a glimpse into his early background. Boston and 
Harvard were a severe test, before the turn of the century, for a 
young man not bom in New^England, nor sharing its Puritan 
idiosyncrasies nor “cultural” presuppositions. But a ray of Mediter¬ 
ranean sunlight might occasionally melt tlie icy margins of the 
Charles. I still feel he remained to a certain extent “the Child in 
the House,” even after his graduation from Harvard. But such an 
assertion needs to be qualified. The ideal of a fully-rounded adult 
is only an essence, like the perfect circle, and never exemplified 
in a human creature. All is a matter of degree and approximation. 

If I find in Santayana a certain innocence or unworldliness, it was 
nevertheless combined with a congenital common sense (call it a 
native Spanish shrewdness) that was quite conspicuous. And I think 
this collection of letters will bear me out. He was certainly less 
one-sided and more reliable than some psychiatrists I have known. 

It was only an ingrained tendency to return, after a brief holiday 
in the busy public world, to the House within the frontiers of 
consciousness, that I wish to emphasise. If Santayana lias accused 
William James of making “raids on philosophy,” rather than fed- 
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of some object—say, a fcllow-creatiire or a chair. Tliey were not 
solely interested in talking about talk. If Santayana was out of 
sympathy with his famous colleagues at Harvard, it was not be¬ 
cause he felt that they were not struggling with genuine issues: I 
can hear him reminding me now: “Hoiv much tve all learned from 
IVilliam JamesI" But he did feel that the latter had encouraged a 
certain vulgarisation of traditional philosophical topics; notably, 
the concept of Truth. And he deemed it no shame to continue to 
spell the word with a capital T. James was by nature a fonvard- 
looking pioneer in the fields of psychology and philosophy; he had 
some remarkable insights: but it never occurred to him (or he was 
too impatient) that sometimes our most compelling ideas are more 
or less echoes from the work of our predecessors. Leurs ecrits, said 
Piron, sont des vols qu'Us nous onl fails d’avance. But if the reader 
is inclined to doubt the esteem that Santayana felt for James as 
a man, I can only refer him to the letter written from Paris on 
December 6, 1905. 

That Santayana disliked teaching, that his sympathies tvere 
more on tlie side of the student than in the administrative work 
of a Department of Philosophy, there is no denying. And yet he 
did his job so well that this attitude is ratlier puzzling. As another 
older Harvard professor—C. I. Lewis—has written: 

.... 1 have never understood how one who taught so well and 
easily and seemed so perfectly oriented to those occasions when I sat 
before him. and who dratted so engagingly and graciously witli a young 
and novice assistant, could have failed to enjoy teaching and dre con¬ 
tacts which go with it. But sudi was the case. I still feel sure that there 
was something of satisfaction for him in it—else he would have been 
a more consummate actor than seems credible. But he found it insuf¬ 
ficient. 

‘'Insufficient” is not quite the right word. The business of 
teaching interfered with the freejife oLa man who remained a 
stud^nt.ay heart; it was imposed upon Santayana by the necessity 
of earning a living. There is nothing unusual about such a predica¬ 
ment: but some teachers fall in love with their work and are 
miserable when they have to retire. Not so with Santayana. Some- 
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Any philosopher who strives to see all events "under the form of 
eternity" is apt to be charged with “indifference”: because absolute 
impartiality is not a normal point of view for a human creature, 
but has something of almost divine origin about it. 

It was not my intention, however, to guide the reader through 
this tvhole museum of letters: I have pointed out a feiv features 
in the background before leaving him to roam at leisure in the 
richly-hung rooms and echoing corridors that house this collec¬ 
tion. There is something here for everybody: for the poet, for the 
metaphysician, for the literary critic, for the historian of culture 
who is interested in every wind of doctrine. And there is enough 
gossip to start many a hare of rumour behind the purple-glass 
windows of Louisburg Square, or in the remaining select circles 
of the Old World. There are trenchant comments on intellectual 
giants of the past, on Plato and Shakespeare, on Balzac and Dickens. 
And outstanding contemporary figures are not disregarded: White- 
head and Russell, Proust and Faulkner, all appear under the 
searchlight of Santayana’s criticism. 

Finally, there are in this collection at least a dozen letters of a 
very high literary order. Our attention is arrested by a beauty of 
expression welling from a profundity of observation. The touch¬ 
stone of great art is always an inseparable marriage of form and 
matter. If some of these letters ^ are not considered as among the 
most remarkable ivritten in the English language, I. for one, shall 
despair of contemporary canons of appreciation. 


Daniel Cory 


Cambridge 
Massachusetts, 1955 . 


II Will cile fi%c examples the [etteTS of April sq 1922 (Lawton), August 17, 
1930 (Murr>); April 12, 1935 (rcarsall Smith), May, 1933 (Ins Ongo). and November 
* 5 ' *915 (Mcmam) 
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To HENRY WARD ABBOT 

GOTTINGEN, AUG i6tH i 886 
T ADR FRAULEIN SCHLOTE 
l6 D OBERE KARSPULE 


Dear Abbot, 

I had some hopes of getting a letter from you ^vhile I was yet 
in Spam, but I do not wonder at all at your not having written, 
for I know by experience what a bother letter tvriting often is I am 
now comparatively comfortable and quiet, ^sailing for my land 
lady’s toothache to allow her to give me German lessons My trunk 
and I arrived here without injury some five days ago We had had 
rather a hard time on the way from Spam, getting shaken up a 
good deal and very dirty, but at Pans we managed to get put to 
rights again, and we started in very good trim for Cologne I 
stopped there a day, admiring the cathedral and tlie yellow haired 
barbarians The women are ugly, but the men before they grow 
fat are lusty and fine looking after their species I think, however, 
that you Americans are all the better for being a mixture of sev¬ 
eral nationalities, just as the English are in a great measure These 
purer races seem to pay for Uie distinctness of the type which they 
preserve by missing some of the ordinary attributes of humanity 
For example, the Germans as far as I know ha^c no capacity for 
being bored Else I think the race would ha\e become extinct long 
ago through self torture 

I hope to hear that >ou remain m Europe for the present 
As I ha%e told you I think more than once, it would be a pity, 
from my point of new, if )ou should go into business m Boston 
and nnkc up jour mind not to lac for anjthing but wint most 
men h\c for, mincl), their business and ilicir family. Now I )ia\c 
no quarrel with this state of things as far as the world at large is 
concerned, I don’t want the communii) to spend its time mcch 
tating on poetry and religion Uui there arc always a few men 
whose mam interest is to note the asjiccis of tilings in an artistic or 
philosophical way. They arc ratlitr useless individuals, but as I 
happen to belong to the class I think them miicii superior to the 
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confusion of tongues. Then I go to Berlin, ivhere Strong ^ is already 
settled. Houghton ® is here now, rolling in luxury and waxing 
strong in pessimism. My room is also very comfortable, but the 
house is a tower of Babel, inhabited by about a dozen females of 
different nationalities, each more anxious to teach her otvn language 
than to learn that of the others. 

Write soon and believe me 


Very sincerely yours 


To WARD THORON 

GOTTINGEN, AUGUST i6tH i886 


Dear fVard 

My furtlier sentiments may be expressed in 
A PSALM OF TRAVEL 

(or what the soul of the young man said to his grandmotlier) 
I like to leave my house and home 
And spew my insides in the sea. 

With just one trunk on eartli to roam, 

Tliat is the height of bliss for me; 

To roam alone witliout my trunk— 

That is the deptli of misery. 

I cannot part from what I prize 
For all I prize is in my head; 

My fancies arc the fields and skies 
I trill not change till I am dead. 

Unless indeed I lose my wits 
Or (what is much the same thing) wed. 


' C. A. Strong, wUh vhom Santayana wa» sharing the Wailrr in Gcr* 

many. S« Pertoni umi Placet. Voi. Chapter XVT **ColIq;c Simhcs." pp. sig-sjs. 

* A. B. lloughion. %*ho IiHrr l^ome Aml>anae!or to Bctlln am! Umilon. 
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That freedom cheats us with a word 
Which sets up knaves and murders kings. 
We are not free till we have stirred, 

So cut your mother’s apron strings 
And putting money in your purse 
Fly off on the express train’s wings. 

ITl stay at home when I am lame 
And coppers give when 1 have gold, 
ru modest be when known to fame, 

I will be chaste when I am old. 

Then all the angels will rejoice 
To bring a lost sheep to the fold. 

This is my only chance to taste 
The sweet and bitter fruit of earth, 

And in the struggle and the haste 
I needn’t ask what all is worth. 

It isn’t wasting very much 

To waste the time ’twixt death and birth. 


“Lie down as if to pleasant dreams 
When you lie down among the dead.’’ 
So says a poet* but it seems 
That it were better to have said: 

As if to pleasant dreams arise 
Before the time to dream is fled. 


So let us dream of changing skies 
Of tushing streams and windy weather: 
Though we are bound by fortune’s ties 
We’ll to tlie outmost stretch the tether 
And be it gay or be it sad, 

\Ve 11 dream our Uttle dream together. 


In the coarse of which, by the 
> ou w ould be a pleasant incident. 


way, an occasional letter from 


Affectionately yours. 
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To HENRY WARD ABBOT 

AUGUST 27TH 1886 

CARE OF FRAU STURM. 
WERDCR STRASSE 6 
DRESDEN 


Dear Abbot, 

I must thank you at once for your letter. Of course I take an 
interest in you; tvhat else should I take an interest in except in the 
doings and thinkings of people who have more or less my own 
point of view and my own interests, and especially of those among 
them whom I happen to have met and liked? As you say, we 
haven’t been great friends in college; but that has an easy explana¬ 
tion. At first I had no friends at all, and after a while, when I 
could have made many acquaintances, I found the damnable 
wordliness and snobbishness prevalent at Harvard relegated me 
to a sort of limbo, the sphere of those who, though they might 
have committed no actual sin, had not been baptized in the only 
true Church. Of course such a limbo contained a good many souls; 
and among them I found some very good friends indeed, whom I 
by no means would change for othei^. At the same time, if college 
society were a little more simple and disinterested, I could have 
made friends not only in Umbo, but also in heaven and hell. In 
hell I did make some friends, because that, of course, is always 
possible; but in heaven—unless Herbert Lyman be a cherub—I 
made no friends at all till the very last; for Ward Thoron must be 
counted among the fallen angels. You mustn’t think that I am a 
sorehead, or that I think any fellows intentionally turned me the 
cold shoulder, because I had little cash and wasn’t in a fashionable 
set: I know very well that I have a great many tricks that can make 
people dislike me, and that 1 lack all the qualities that go to make 
a popular fellow. I have never had any ambition to be a popular 
fellowT what I complain of is that a certain artificial state of tilings 
at Harvard makes it impossible for a man ^s’ho is not a popular 
fellow to have those fellows for his friends who would have been 
his friends at school, and would be his friends in the world. So tliat 
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father, tdio is very shrewd and cynical, and my mother tvho is 
determined and unselfish, and ahvays ready to face fortune, both 
perceive this, and acquiesce in it. They know perfectly well that 
I like to be atvay from home, because I tell them so; but of course 
they also see that it is good for me. I am not the most comforting 
and loving of sons—but naturally they can't blame me for existing 
or being more or less as I am.—But although you are not as free 
as one likes to be, you probably will have leisure enough to read 
a little, and a good opportunity of seeing the world. Besides, as 
some old Roman said, to know well the ways of men, one house is 
enough. So I shall be expecting your first novel, as well as the 
news of your engagement to that divine creature which you so 
generously assign to me. By the way, I do not expect that either 
you or 1 can do as much as Stimson, whom I admire very much; 
but we can help make that atmosphere in tvhich Stimsons bloom, 
and perhaps even greater men. We can’t expect to be geniuses 
(and I believe Stimson has the quality, in what degree we cannot 
yet tell) but we can be lovers of the things of which geniuses are 
masters; we can be, like Norton,* maggots in the big man’s cheese. 
And for myself, being a supercilious and Epicurean maggot, I 
like cheese better than Philistine potatoes. 

In a week I leave Gottingen and go to Dresden, to be with 
Herbert Lyman. We are to have a room together, and I expect to 
have a delightful time, with the pictures and music, and the Ger¬ 
man books 1 expect to read. Herbert is a man whom I think as 
much of as my theory of human nature allows me to think of any¬ 
one. I am looking forward to being with him with real pleasure, 
but I am afraid he is going home for the tvinter. I shall be reduced 
to such men as Strong and Houghton, who to be sure, have a great 
deal to say that is interesting, but who are not wholly satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, I hope to pass the winter pleasantly, occupied with 
some new aspects of the same old questions. I am not insensible 
to the sincere compliment you pay me by giving me your con¬ 
fidence to the extent you do; but for God’s sake, no compliments 
of any other kind. I don’t know how much water there may be in 
my stream; but I am sure that many a sluggish river has more. I 
have not had the chance to stagnate; I have been shut in and forced 
down in one single direction, and mucli of my force comes from 


1 Professor Charles EHot Norton 
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an example the description of the old lady’s world at the North- 
West End in “In a Garret” or the friendship of the tiro felloivs 
in “Two Passions and a Cardinal Virtue.” But in Stimson’s fan¬ 
tastic iiTiting there is for me something unaccountable and wilful. 
I don’t see the point, for instance, of all the incantations of the 
necromancer, although the story is interesting. This is probably 
owing to a defect in me, for I confess aimless fancy doesn’t appeal 
to me in any shape, from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” to “Alice 
in Wonderland”. Art, it seems to me, must be more real than na¬ 
ture, or it loses its raison d’etre. By more real, I mean more primi¬ 
tive, simple, and clear. A passion, feeling, or character must be 
presented more according to its inner essence and tendency than 
it can appear in the world owing to disturbing accidents. A com¬ 
position irhich is nothing but a mass of accidents is worse than 
the truth, uglier than the reality. Why should one take the trouble 
of producing such a thing? Nature does it all too frequently: but 
she seldom succeeds in bringing a single seed or tendency to full 
development without distorting it and crippling it by some foreign 
influence. That is why she leaves room for art. 

I go almost daily to the Museum here where there is a beauti¬ 
ful collection of Greek marbles and also a lot of early German and 
Italian paintings. I cannot pass from those statues to those pictures 
without feeling that I am passing from art to ciricaturc. And noth¬ 
ing could be plainer than that the ancients conceived art as sim¬ 
plification—elimination of accidents, and expression of the soul 
as it w-ould express itself in tlie most favorable possible environ¬ 
ment. The Christians, on the contrary, in the service of religion, 
express the tliwarting of the natural tendency of the soul, the crush¬ 
ing of spontaneous life by the pressure of overwhelming external 
power. This early Christian art is hideous—poor staived, crooked, 
coivcd creatures, in which the attempt at humanity seems to be 
about given up. And it is interesting to trace the gradual recovery 
of the human type in the pictures of the renaissance. I notice the 
same thing in the streets. Among the Germans there are .Mcdiae- 
sal types and types almost classical. Among the peasants and 
mechanics one secs frequently the hatidy Icggcsl. big heatlctl, heavy 
nosed figures of the early [saintiiigs, and among the liettcr class 
one sets the tall, stolid, robust, koXsis itai Mt'yits [handsome and 
tall] ty|>c of tlic aiu ictus. Of course the fine Germans arc coarser 
ami slccjiicr thati the fine Greeks; hut tlic resemblance is notice. 
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able and shows, as it seems to me, how the snni 
IS, succeeds in expressing itself under favorahip r’ 

English aristocraCT and the circumstances. The 

the same thLT ot 

the htt •: i 

Nortonian,^ but I hate sentimeniii; wrong and anti- 

all my soul. It is not true that defomh"'^ Pcc-Raphaelitism with 
only expresses the sad plight of the spirit thar*"^“'“ 'P'"'—“ 

I am amused at the fun you Mhe at m ' f 
Barrett Wendell gives me. I respecfiLf f 
because it shows a certain rohm^h^ri hf f 
doubtless sees the good and bad in me t h ? Judgment. He 
for Scott IS a sensible fellow and usual! tmpartiality, 

he says. I do not pretend that he h“ m \ a'', ‘'’‘= 
hut he IS sound, and naturally valuef, ? delicacy of judgment 
Droppers, however, if I unde«tanrh ^ngs 

elusion m an other way With U’ • comes to the same mn 

creature is perfe'ctlv^nl,°“'^*''°u'd think^me"' 
student, of course th v Perfectly ri^t A ‘*,P°“’' of 

case is less eash? ''‘7.*'”' nothing to sav as I am a 

«hat I Write And hfre i^m" on' ^^rds < 

see or hear. If not I l"^ People, f am perfectlv ''’at 

ft mad, it is they wlma^"' “• « they 
being a fallen ancel , concerned. WhL T enough to 

perhaps not clear, fllit the '"“■'nlesl inT, 

lege treat Ward is to be r '""' *" which th !“u ®'‘l’°ugh 

metal intolerance and u '^‘^S^«>cd. It is 'In’ Allows at col- 
Parts; because Ward if one'r!"'''‘‘"l"'’“ which n P''°digious 
Boston infallibrUtv ’’I"’ for wHatV''™”' '‘’“c 

delightful fellow h’^ 1, “ *”'cry one shouw “d not tor 

bun credit for. But Ha™ virt f ““'d Pretend to be 

- 'te.. . “Wipes or circus 




’"■sAlThoron. 
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I proposed not to bore you with any more o£ my metaphysics 
or ethks but I tvill say a word by way of conclusion. If you want 

quibble. But it is not what he makes it, a p assertion 

le absolute, either in truth or o^;tHn^-vk oTI^ell 

of anyAing implies the value 

Likewise when we esire jes^red. Furtlier, thinking means 

of something— VIZ. “^ *'= ** ^ 

the taking of an evident contradiction in 

aim fov ?^"l%^Vn-ue or in acting and saying that 

saying that you take nothing^^_^ something to 

you think no*”| finition of thinking, and to think something 
be true is but ■ „£ desire (or the tendency to act), 

worth having is but a ™nted is always the 

But it doesn’t follow tha a contrary history and memory 

same truth, or the Royce's con- 

report that the f‘"dealistic dogma that knowledge of ob- 
clusion rests in fact on id subject and therefore that truth 
jects is but the thought and the 

cannot be a relation ^ clnffruity ^vithin a single thought 

object, but must be a Mn^ Put this together ^vith the 

(„ta.v„ ..Ch a .W ™ .Zlln -nd 

observation that a thought—the same and not 

you get his assumed. All this mystification arises 

the same as mine—is a thoroughgoing idealist, because 

from the impossibility o g desire a value, so all 

just as all ‘hought 'mp^ implies die existence of something not 
consciousness ‘’/.“"V P d as Royce does with the doctrine 

i^elf outside o Itself. IIJ aim, I should of 

‘V«™ lim to"™ s°”* 

own dogma. 

Your sincere friend 

n„,w. ... 
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To WILLIAM JAMES 


——ym laay 

Dear Prof James— 

will forgive my not havm7™tIen‘'Tte'’“mI°™T°' 

do so, because I have done those thm,l! I I' ** ^ ashamed to 

done, and I have not done those thintr^ ^ ought not to have 

and there is no science in me But I £ ^ 

time, picking up some German and 'iT a good quiet 

philosophical Hind blows in these ^ hiding out svhich way the 

semester has done tne°g:od,X^i°h'' 

plan about doing lahoratorv work s? out the 

. 

EiXTfiT'*"'' ''"""S'Sa”,’*';' -S" I" !■«.« 

K “„“5 

pi=TO S'i“ ” sir"”"""i.h.s 

>'ar old, and seems pretty wift = tt 

to gne you his reearA '^"*'‘'‘*‘0 students'^ are ^® one 

, , • "nd It prX^twd" he olS v'^hs me 

altlioiightliey^eeL, ^ fake friends al ^ 

“much mom people 

There are a great ma7 , hud my elf " ^“'fcans are 

' have been to some "“dying cvervfl '"'h them 

■ Jvmc „ a dinnem and kl "® "°diing 

^nitcn and loW him'‘P Harvard and Otherwise 

" r{>s' Smire - - -mg 
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I have poked comfortably at home, reading Goethe, ivith whom I 
am in love. I find no difficulty in reading and understanding lec¬ 
tures, but I am helpless when it comes to talk. 

We still propose to take up physiology, but I am afraid as far 
as I am concerned I shall do little in that direction. I do not know 
how to work. I think, apart from the spelling book and the Greek 
grammar, 1 have never studied anything except for pleasure and 
with enthusiasm: and I find it terribly hard to peg at things that 
I don’t seem to grasp. I recognize that all this is an additional 
reason for trying to get a feeling for the severe, minute tvay of 
handling things, and I shall try to do something in that direction. 
But my vocation is tmvards the human, political problems. Even 
the metaphysical and ethical puzzles appear to me rather as ob¬ 
stacles to be cleared than as truths to be attained. I feel now as 
if 1 could pass beyond them into the real world. And as far as the 
world we live in—I mean the social world—is to be got at by study, 
it strikes me it is to be found in history and political economy 
(not counting literature). It is in this direction that I am drawn. 
Of course, if one could study everything, it tvould be very nice to 
understand the physical world too: but isn’t it a fact that popular 
and second hand science, bad as it is, is less treacherous than 
popular Pol. Econ. and history? I can better afford to be misled 
about chemistry or physiology than about trade or the Reforma¬ 
tion. That is why I am anxious to look into these subjects for 
myself. 

Strong is looking well, and seems to feel up to things once 
more. He is very reticent about all personal matters, so that I know 
less about svhat has been troubling him than you probably do. I 
am afraid that I am not a sympatheuc fellow for him to be with. 
Houghton is nosv in this house, and sve have very lively discussion 
on all sorts of things. 

I am awfully sorry about your wakefulness. Perhaps your hav¬ 
ing less to attend to this year is a good tiling for it. Loeser ’■ ivrites 
me that the philosophical club is much less active noiv, irhich I 
suppose means that ’87 has few philosophers in it. I look back on 
our discussions there ivith great pleasure. Indeed, Cambridge 
stands in my mind for everything thats cosy and homelike. 

With best regards to Mrs. James, I am, 

Most sincerely yours 

* Qiarlcs A. Lf>c*cr, a classmate, and lj!«r collector and uriter on art. 
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SANTAYANA 


To HENRY WARD ABBOT 


-J/Vrt lUlH 1007 

Dear Abbot, 

gttard mLrce’'“r r “ Vou must 

dtately? Then yo'u talhrout yLlXV""" 
joke of things from the point otvieifof 1 , “mversal 

what IS tlie use of taking^life ,n thf ^ ’’e =*"'* wondering 

way you attribute to me At the lamr/°'' primitive 

lack of energy and give me your na, yourself for 

illusions may not be shaken too rudeW Messing trusting my 

how the path of least resistance teL' hnosv 

d!,?* f (poo apart) which accord^ P®*”* of vtow 

things lies decidedly m the dire77 ^'"7 "aive notion of 
What you mil the pLm of v.et“fThe ™ce 

IS m5°‘a of 'he easyXT T "'>'at I should call 

hut also invuInmMe^TT *" « nT onlT^'^V”’'® 

free Is it wowu'^iff h‘s having LthT nothing to 

question Of couT' ' you ask Wh rnakes him 

God made up h“ mind™ ‘ '™rJwhde 

he thought It , ‘ "eate this wmld r’^ J“PP“o when 

fon on his intelhgenTV” '"’'■''fo t ma^" u‘h°'™ 

“oscd loneliness bcTle u "*PP°re he earned “h '“Pofo 
hefore God existed wW e" while? n dm his un 

try life for a u hile? orT^N t "’““Sht it woSd bT '"f 

you suppose the slow^ n have to dec.deT"°"*"'h'>e to 

things in this world ctoT'"^“ ’ "“‘V hloodyT*"^ question? Do 
feetion of a momemf D A “ having toTiiP’^'^r’ hy which 
hiought 1 . isortl, w?,l efNe’'”" ■"f *is T fit”' 'h" Per 

7'ie Idea of dcmandrnTu"'‘’'’'"fo you st^ 1*1 because you 

T,™"|'"’P'rttncnce ThTtV'""®' ’hould bTwo^?"]^ rfo 

. 

■uto the foolish head of 
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a little insect buzzing about among the flowers, to ask if thm^ 
were worth having, and he settles the « he 

quantity of honey he finds. That is to say he decides whedier it is 

worth while to live and buzz on the *"^„Xr 

while to set honey—and the more convinced he is of the unalter¬ 
able word! of honey the more fonvard will he be to proclaim the 
worthlessness of life When he stops buzzing and 
—when he takes the point of view of the grave—he will stop 

aslvino" for tlic ‘worth of things. • j i. 

The point of view of the grave is not to be attained by you 
or me evirytime ive happen not to want anything in particular. 
TH?Lt Sued except by renunciation. Pleasure must first cease 
to atmct^nd pain to repel, and this, you will confess, is no easy 
mat erBut meantime. I beg of you. let us remember that the 
l^te of things is one at our expense. It is very funny, but it is 

excee^mgly unpkaam argument about art, and 

yet I tWnk I meant something by what I said. Greek statues say 
^ V rn^ 1-han anv Other form of «irt, and the Greek, 

"erof Urand naTure appeaU to me so strongly, that I am unjust 
to other forms. The hapless svord essence—bastard m its birth, 
to ottier torm its life, and dishonoured m its grave—seems 

overburdenedduring us hte a objectionable. I will venture 

to “ that all art should be characteriza- 

on another Ancient art characterized natural tend- 

e^d’es" whurmodern art characterizes situations. But selection 
3 tire elimination of svhat doesn’t help the charac erization 
is 4 -^Sess 5 frifi'on<='^“'= as in the other I offer the humblest 

41"ies for my rashness in regard to St.mson s story-I never 
apologies 1 y 

™in:u stiU^C^ikes me as a little wild. As 1 told you before, 
I L not°a competent critic of the fantastic, being, so to speak. 

°''°'yo"u say you am'a hero-worshiper-I have always felt an un- 
satisfied longing to be ontx-but I could find no hero Tell me 
what Is necessary to bring a man into the category of heroes-^f 
course I don’t mean svhat qu.ahttcs in him. but vhat effects on the 
ssorshiper I alss.a)s have found a great difficulty in feeling the glosv 
of admiration and the glow of loyalty tossards the same penons. 
Admiration comes from qualities, and loyalty from obligations. 
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What one admires are abstractions and sides of cliaracter, but one 
.s loyal to the whole man. as to one who is knit into one’s own 
hte. Perhaps I ought to confess that I worship one hero, although 
as a man out of history he oughtn’t to count I mean Byron -To- 

friend*''' *"*' Byro''n“h'my"rir°t 

friend among die poets, and my favorite ' ^ 

B);_absolute I underLnd that which is self-exhtent 

might exist if everythin* else disnnii,.,, that which 

to say that each man is°an absolute being I'^'n 

the universe is an absolute being But I m ^ “"ly 

standard of truth and worth ivasibs^^ilute-i ^,1 

without the existence of the other standards nV 

IS not absolute, his standard could not h„ ““rie, it the man 

world related to the man had existed- ^ unless the whole 

psychological lad, is relative to evervthin*'* “ « 

;-olute,anddoes„otderiv;"-:::^-«- 

of pleasure Are.» . do anH rv, ° ^ instance, 

of pleasure it win'l “"elusion and see t'^*^ Pursuit 

4takeplacVbe"or:m •'""e lotrSi:*^' “ 

pleasure therctore is has ever been pursuit 

Vou will also have to “ ‘™8e. not a me ^P'="""‘:ed. The 
attained. Thus you "'‘i' ‘he pleasure _ hut a result, 
‘he facu which consh™!'‘.he modera'^^^l^tru 0 ^°^ 

-"-y-nSlhatme/rtt^rthe 
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pursuit of somctliing of u'hicli tliey may Jiavc no idea and tvliidi 
they may never attain. 'Whether this uncertain something is a 
sensation or an action trill be of no consequence. The difference 
bettreen the hedonists and the naturalists will thus be reduced to 
an original difference in their observations. If a man believes that 
men usually know what they are about, he will like the hedonists: 
if he thinks men usually don’t, he tvill like the naturalists. I like 
the naturalists. 

Hartmann * is thought very little of in these parts. He seems 
to belong to the dreaming ratlier than to the talking school of 
philosophers. I have hardly read him; what I have read has seemed 
to me rather futile. I think the talking philosophers alone are 
worth hearing: they come to you as one man to another, on the 
basis of everyday facts and life. That is what makes Aristotle so 
much the safest and wisest of men. The dreaming philosophers 
should be read as one reads the confessions of converts and the 
plaints of lyric poets. It may be very beautiful and very profound, 
but it has only the interest of autobiography. To find out what 
may be known about the world common to us all, we must go to 
those who have drought it worth their while to talk about it. 

Strong is back, and says he is all right. It is evident, hoivever, 
that he is still rather restless and unsatisfied. Tantum religio potuit 
suadere malorum. By the way, do you ever read Lucretius? If you 
don’t, I should advise you to try him. He fills me with the greatest 
enthusiasm and delight. The arguments are often childish, but the 
energy, the flow, the magnificence and solidity are above every¬ 
thing. I am now reading St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, another 
splendid book. It is historico-lyrical, like the Bible, full of curious 
knowledge and broad lights thrown on the nature of the forces 
that made Christianity, It is not technical, except here and there, 
and so full of soul and divine madness that even the theology is 
never dull. And then the glory of the Latin, so majestic, so clear, 
so sonorous! I tell you our modern languages are mean and 
cramped in comparison. 

Have you not seen Herbert Lyman? Tell me something about 
Ward,^ not ivhat he says of me. 


Your dangerous friend 

'Ed V. Hartmann 
8 %Vard Thoron. 
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To HENRY WARD ABBOT 

and he can hardly be blamed for ski^pTngt" 

UERLIN, FEB. 5Tn 1887. 

Dear Abbot, 

but IdTnb“^J^tLr.iJ::e^rreaTv't 

self from it by action. Philosoohv if your- 

°E things, but a late and rate inel^ ?■ ' fot-ndation 

men. It is not the business of philoroote'’^'*""’"’' 
ou must bring your bullion to the mim'^r'' “*“■ 

Us stamp upon it and make it leL tend n*'" PU' 

your material, if you don’t rive^^L, ^ 5'°“ don’t bring 

you can get noSiL Cm P^oiou! 

—nos rums and formulas and 1 ” counterfeit bills 

tion. That is a^rath such is given 

ctlge. IE howeveC b ?™Pdoated fact to be found””^ 

good foundation‘Cv “"not tetet™ 

ttlca is true. Now if f cannot doubt ,s ’ “ “ perfectly 

“hh 11,e poiSuy ‘hat "I ,, „ ^ Would be 

™ a PS 

■”■ PP rta-sta S® Pe„o„, „„„ 
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impossible for it. It happens that we are not such beings; our 
inevitable ideas are not a self as will and as a reservoir of images. 
This notion is at best a possible one for us—possible together with 
innumerable other notions. It you find, however, that you can 
actually get rid of all other ideas and live merely on this stock, 
nothing can prevent your trying the experiment. Be a solipsist. 
Say "My own existence as will and the existence of a world of ideas 
in my mind—these I cannot doubt. But this is all that 1 find it 
necessary to believe. With this faith I can do my business, make 
love to my sweetheart, write to my friends, and sing in tune tvith 
the spheres." If you can do that, what possible objection is there 
to your solipsism? Surely none coming from a sincere and disin¬ 
terested philosophy. But can you do it? That is the question. I 
suspect that your business and letter svriting, your love and the 
music of the spheres, would fill your mind with other notions 
besides those first inevitable ones, and make these other notions 
no less inevitable. They would increase your inalienable stock of 
ideas and make your philosophy unsatisfactory, not because it 
had not accounted for tlie ideas you brought originally, but be¬ 
cause you had more ideas now which it would need a different 
philosophy to account for. You must keep one thing ahrays in 
mind if you tvant to avoid hopeless entanglements: we do not act 
on the ideas sve previously have, but we acquire ideas as the con¬ 
sequence of action and experience. If you habitually treat these 
visions of other men as if they were your equals, you will therefore 
believe that they have will and intelligence like yourself. Now, 
your own survival in the world depends on your social relations, 
so that solipsism is a practically impossible doctrine. It could not 
flourish except among isolated beings, and man is gregarious. 

So much for the practical difficulties of solipsism. Abstractly 
the theory cannot be disproved—what theory can?—^yet I think it 
is not without its arbitrariness. Not that it is more arbitrary than 
any other which does not express our normal mental habits; all 
I mean is that it has no more reasonableness than any other 
imagined, artificial system. For what do you mean by seip IVliat 
do you mean by existence in the mindf So long as you believe in 
a self-existent world of objects in space, you know what you mean 
by the objects in the mind. You mean those objects which are not 
self-existent in space. If, however, you abandon (or think you 
abandon, for I tliink tlie argument proves you have not really done 
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so) the notion of objects self-existent in space, your phrase "objects 
">630105. since tliere is no longer nnyion- 
existence, one the mind and 

a;rr”roi^jrt“Si-} 5 .S^^ 

countableness, imperiousness wliiH. ^ 'ndcpcndence. unac- 
belongs to the ideL. T^ey are turs^ h ^ 
than the objective tvorld was befcre Thh^ir'i 
invent a universal consciousness in I i ■ ! J idealists 

if this world is to be an idea it has to eternally lie; 

one. For see tvhat the alternative is- Tl '",‘''>P‘"’'icnt. objective 
personal ideas—but how tar do I'rl,!? ""y °'™ 

with the first sensation I had in mv m .1 world begin 

my foetus is an idea in my mind on!,^° E''i>Icntly 

are. Did the world begin with the m lo me as you 

But in that case the®worifh*\tun “ I '>L? 

sometmes lean remember an^enflwn «nce 

four but then I could remember wh-,M ' ‘'“PP^^B ''hen I tvas 

Or shall the ideas in exista™crh' '^PP“^‘' ''I'cn I was three 
mem? But this moment s "Sun ° 1 >>^''e "t this mo 

‘nthed“?"i ’1™"' “ ^ont.LZ 

Sy tXre “"d duradon As i"- 

now. When in ^ it is different frnm , “Oni that 

d'ink in ourselves onT'^b’" “ of ^ "'her men 

bodies are separate h People at th "°> 

‘bat I have mom m “n®ousne« ; '■">=• The 

to tlicir depth antiT'ifbnow. I can't tr The result is 

yhat sense. d,en are m nor outivar^^^ do^vnivard 

is to the left; I In 

"ly ideas because / myself becausp a street 

have no self, as the dreol^"' ff I existed'^/"'' 

iicrsonality of God ,1, ''C '7 well ^ ^ ®'>onld 

»">»• ‘t IS harder ,o deny 
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the cxistancc of otlier men in thinking titan in willing, because 
in tliinking tve depend so much on words, and books, and educa¬ 
tion—all social things, while in willing tve are more independent, 
at least we feel more independent, for in reality we are perhaps 
less so. The more fundamental part of us is rvhere rve have more 
in common, and where influences are more easily exercised. It is 
more easy to influence than to persuade. 

Strong and I propose to go to England about the first of 
March, so that when you tvrite again you had better address care 
of Brown, Shipley ft Co.* It is possible I may stay in England 
the rest of this year, but I cannot tell until I have seen the place. 
I naturally have to go rvitli Strong, as our partnership is of mind 
and pocket; * he is rather sick of this place because one is so isolated 
in it. Bad thing for a would be philosopher to complain of isola¬ 
tion. Poor Strongl he is like a man up to his middle in cold water 
who hasn’t the courage to duck. The cold rvater is the antitheologi- 
cal stream. Hoping all this is nothing but your idea 

I am sincerely your friend 


To WILLIAM JAMES 

BERLIN, FEE 21ST 1887 


Dear Professor James— 

1 am very much obliged to you for your articles on Habit and 
on the Perception of Space. I have read them with great interest 
■—all the more because they go over some of the points you brought 
out in Phil. 2 and g.* I remember how much the idea of the nerv¬ 
ous system as a sort of recording angel struck me at that time. It 
touches one of my pet questions, the sanction of Ethics, the sup¬ 
posed disappearance of which alarms Mr. Lilly ' and his school. I 

1 The London banking house. 

2 Santayana was sharing with Strong the Walker FelJoHship. 

* Courses in Philosophy that James was gt\ing at Harvard. 

< William Samuel Lilly. 
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can’t help feeling that if people were more inclined to look for 
the sanction of morals in the facts, they would stop worrying about 
the future of morality. 

the philosophers here is good-humoredly positivis¬ 
tic. Christianity and Hegelianism are mildly spoken of. and ac¬ 
counted for as historical movements. Some of tlie professors are 
uanscendentahsts. It is true, but hardly in die interest of dieolo^! 

while S paulsenTa’'r' “ ’ Schopenhauerian 

Sinne. But everybody (with the no«;w ^ im besseren 

whowillnotheYrofdisbelieHnthe ! . exception of Dr. Denssen. 
is calm and benevolent, and th^XThZs'; 
and not man for philosophy. ^ 'osophy was made for man 

Strong and 1 intend to spend the 

where we find we can go ver^cheanlv hv ° ™“tion in England, 
dress will therefore be^care^f Lown Sh nW °5 “d- 

sent to me for Strong will reach him’ u ? ^ anything 

he feels very much be r Hetas bee^' " '“y* 

over Lone’s • psychology anThea^r, 4 

tohealittle afraid of h^selfmvZfofth^^^^^^ svith me. He seems 

tmg a chance to teach at Cornell nevt Probability of his get- 
ptepared enough and should thlnrZZ'"' I "" 
earn in a practical ivay by teaSe s-’*’" ’’"S'" “ 

nerh'^* 'n '^'h me astonishing S°°‘^ 

perhaps because he thinks I don’t und. ® .’‘“'a about himself. 

have®SZhrtfc;^^^^^^^ 

pressions besZs f iZ. ‘'‘’i’ “ > have 4hemd% ”5' 

is. to read and und knowledge of Term im- 

ought to have got Jone m ' '"““gh toZdk'^"™®’’’ 

really had verflitdl ® better with d,eZ “"n^rtedly. I 
so ahominabh “ d TT ^ have 

syllable at a tZZl ^ ‘rust Zll '! P;°"““«‘ion is 
hearty, honest ”ad,tZ%‘’“"ng h, CZtL'T.e"°n “ 

>• On the whole I am v’ »n the 

“'"Waa u.,„. very glad i came to 

""'""'•'''■V’.swnot.h, 


e time 
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Germany, although the superiority of the place from the student’s 
point oflietv is not so great as I had imagined. In health, too, I am 
FeeUng well, better a great deal than last year when, as you may re¬ 
member. I was a little under the weather. In Spam, too, during the 
™er my stomach became refractory, but this eoo er and moister 
eZTte made everything all right again. For a wliile had some 
troub e with the cLplieated cooking here in vogue-but custom 
"an make one swallow any dish, even if it contains thirty nine ar- 

Endand I expect to have a very good time, as I have never 
been there for any length of time. In London, too, there are several 
members of our-i.e the Sturgis-family, whoni I shall enjoy 
rnming Socially I have had a dull time here, as the Germans are 
mther Lipossible to get at. and when gotten at not very entertain- 
InrwliTe the Americans are often far from pleasant^ I have missed 
mf’co lege friends very much, although they have been very good 
TrSg to me. In fact, I Hnd myself with a rather formidable 
eoiFesrndence to carry on, with my family in Spam and my fam- 
ilv inFkmerica. and my friends at present scattered in the four 
oLr^rsd the globe. The fellows that have just graduated seem 
tor thfmost pznto be very much exercised on the subject of thera- 
sFlves an^their future, as is natural enough. What I enjoy most 
here is the Museum, where I go almost daily. The ancient statues 
are the most beautiful thing? I have ever seen. 

Hoping you will find time to write to me again, I am 

Most sincerely yours 


To WARD THORON 

OXFORD 

APRIL 24TH ’87 


At last, dear Ward. I take a rhyming quill: 
From its cleft point there springs an inky rill 
Whose twisted stream, witli intersecting flow. 
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Shall trace the ways my feet and lancies go. 

They do not go together, tor my feet 

"Wear the gray flagstones of an Oxford street 

And wake the ivy-muffled edioes throum 

From great walls* crumbling honeycomb of stone; 

Or press the rich moist fields that stveep between 
Long hedgero^vs budding into joyous green. 

But what can Oxford’s halls or hedge^o^vs be. 

Or outraged lingering sanctities, to me? 

Not of another springtime have 1 need 
Nor of this cradle of a still-born creed, 

But of bold spirit kindred to the powers 

That reared these cloisters and that piled these towers. 

Of some wide vision and determined will 

With charm to captivate and strength to kill— 

The world is wide: it is not flesh and bone 
And sun and moon, and thunderbolt alone: 

It is imagination swift and high 
Creating in a dream its earth and sky. 

Why then gape idly at external laws 
When tve ourselves have faculty to cause? 

Build rather on your nature, when you can, 

And bid the human spirit rule the man,— 

Nay, not the man, but all the wtJrld as well, 

Till man be god of heaven and of hell. 

Come, mad ambition, come, divine conceit, 

Tliat bringest nature down at fancy’s feet. 

Alone creative, capable alone 

Of giving mind the sceptre, man the throne, 

Build us more pyramids and minsters still * 

On thine own regal cornerstone: 1 totlV ^ 


on the prevaamg ' 

Schopenhauer's great rxorV. The WmldaeWiU aid ^ exemplified i 
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To WILLIAM JAMES 

OXFORD, MAY 1 ITH 1887 


Dear Prof. James— 

It’s some time since I got your kind letter, including a card 
for Mr. Hodgson,' and a few days ago I received the second part 
of your essay on space perception, for which I am very much 
obliged. Mr. Hodgson has been very kind in asking me to all the 
meetings of the Aristotelian Society. I have been to three and 
found them truly interesting, not so much perhaps because the dis¬ 
cussions were brilliant as because they gave me such a good chance 
to observe the state of the English mind. I find that the empiricists 
are decidedly on the offensive at present, and that the Hegelians 
are anxious to minimise their claims. Mr. Alexander' read a most 
interesting paper on Hegel’s “Rechtsphilosophie” in which he 
maintained that Hegelianism rightly understood was and intended 
to be nothing but a description, a method of treating and classify¬ 
ing the facts of experience, and by no means an organon of dis¬ 
covery. 

Here in Oxford I have not met many professors or fellows as 
yet, but 1 have seen a great many students who are far more intel¬ 
ligent and well-informed than we at Harvard. On coming to Eng¬ 
land I looked up our friend the young Earl Russell * irho has been ' 
ovenvhelmingly kind to me, it is through him that I have come to ‘ 
meet all these men. I find them charming, with a gentle serious¬ 
ness and self-possession I have seen nowhere else. Russell himself 
is not here but is studying engineering and navigation, and getting 
a yacht ready for the summer cruise. He is exceedingly clever and 
versatile, and hardly to be blamed (being an Irish landlord) for be¬ 
ing at present disgusted with politics. 

Strong ivlio has naturally come in for a share of my gaiety 
seems nevertheless to be bored here in Oxford, and is going off to 

1 Shadworth Hodgson 

8 Samuel Alexander, who later became the distinguished philosopher and author 
of Space, Time and Deity 

* The elder brother ol Bertmnd Hussell 
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Pans to meet his friend McDonnald, taking Cambridge and Lon- 

when ll hL a definite and iS Lfbe o rhim ht^nl Lnd 

It easy and pleasant; but he seems in Hei ,i,. r , 

delight, so fhat study is SoTldmlfit ts W 

This is rather an American trait Sft P-rpose. 

my friends wanted to have an nts:.,-t- ■ ^ ’’“‘■‘^ed that 

asi their work, and^™ -.‘heir walks as well 

oiled themselves either with life or philosST""'’’" 
lectures here inmrestTng,Thh"a^e,fext^^^^^ r'"? '^e 

where I shall have complete seduln'™ “ Avila 

to put some utifinished papem i hav^ T" '"^P^d^tice. I hope 
of order while I am there!Sa h'a^ '"‘o some sort 

being an impossible one for read^ras f 

Hoping all is well at Har^^rf"! “m! me. 

Sincerely yours. 




Dear Harry, o^ord, m^y agxH 

absolute truth '2th and J'l 

^vere discussinU^vim? th«tol^^ ^ 

(or perfecu^l' is that! ^^ostion 

''bether the^rcahty^il „ ? ^“^g™ents. Our 

options, 

Jilin siuj„ ‘be World and that its 
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quaintance with things is therefore partial and relative. No 
thought we arc even potentially capable of tvould exhaust the real¬ 
ity and take it all up tvithin itself. Our conceptions are of course 
part of the reality, but there is an infinite plus. My notion differs/ 
front Spencer's ‘ in this, that he makes an unknowable underlying' 
matter and mind, so that the unknowable lies as it were tvithin the 
knotvn to explain it. This seems to me idle and vain. My unintelli-l 
gible is simply the part of reality witli tvhich our intelligence is) 
not fit to deal, for I believe that our intelligence is not at the cen¬ 
tre of things, but only at one point on their circumference. But if 
by knowledge be meant any mode of actual palpitating presence, 
hoivever different from our otvn life, then I should maintain (in¬ 
evitably enough) that all reality was knowable and known. 

Sincerely 


To WILLIAM JAMES 

BERLIN, DECEMBER 1 8 , 1887 


Dear Prof. James— 

I have been here since the first of November, going much the 
same rounds as last year. I have discovered a Privat docent. Dr. 
Simmel,* whose lectures interest me very much. I am also taking 
Prof. Gizyeki’s Dbungen on Kant’s "Practical Reason". He gives 
them at his otvn house on Monday evenings, and I find them inter¬ 
esting and Prof. Gizyeki’s vigorous Utilitarianism exhilirating. I 
am taking some history with Prof. Bresslau,® and hearing a pleasant 
ornamental course of Prof. Grimm’s on the XVIII century. 

Being under obligations to do something and not to waste my 
time in occasional reading and theorising, I have tried to become 

1 Herbert Spencer. Many years later (1923) Santa}ana delivered the Herbert 
Spencer Lecture at Oxford entitled "The Unknowable." See Obiter Sertpta, pp. 162- 

2 Georg Simmel, author of P/ii/ojop/iie des Geldes 

* Heinricli Brcsslau. professor of history at Universil) of Berlin. 
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methodical I read with notebook in hand, and have one volume 
destined to contain the pearls of Ethical and another the nuts of 
Metaphysical wisdom If I am expected to send something to Har¬ 
vard as evidence of work not seen, I will try to bring a paper to 
gether out of some of these jottings I do not do it for my oiv Latis 

our sympathies that must guide our ommom T b " ‘ 

preted something I rvrote to vnn l^c. f ” ? believe you inter 

disgusted with philosophy There'was^’c^rtm l '*" 

time in my attitude toward my studies bur h u “ 

studies tbemselves In fact since I havi^b ^ ^ 

become optimistic about the prospects o^f'nb !" ^ 

phy were the attempt to solvea giverproblem 

to be discouraged about its succeTs but^?., T'' ' 

an attempt to express a half undiscovered 

that two different renderings, if *tv are 

celling each other add to each othLT ^r from can 

P'n osophy IS the theologiclummu” bmh“b 

final and intolerant truths as towards "b ^ hurries a man toward 

may be necessary to men but phdosoMiv^’''™ths 

He IS in 

that he is busy and r l^now where he c Witten for a 

!• ■I-- . 1 11" TA"™" “ w* A"”,"' 

■" <=■». ■“ H„st: 

*u '1 Sailer M„ , ” 'he mathemati 

snongi, J”"" -'--srinlaw 

^ «.Kla..r„r,.U„_.r 
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dan. Carpenter, Beal, Bullard, Watman, Von Klenze of my own 
class, and some ’87 men. 

I expect to leave Berlin about the middle of March and go to 

some smaller University for the summer semester. . . . I hope you 

will find time to drop me a line and tell me if I am expected to write 
something as holder of a fellowship. Wishing you and Mrs. James 
a very happy new year, I am sincerely. 


To WILLIAM JAMES 

BERLIN, JANUARY 28, 1888 


Dear Prof. James— , 

1 am much obliged for your letter,' as well ^ for your article 
of the perception of time which I received soon after. I understand 
pe^Ldy what you say about my not proHting as much as I should 
from the Walker Fellowship. I keep myself tolerably busy to be 
fur” but I hardly work with the energy and smglemindednps 
Xch one associates with the idea of a man living on a scholarship. 
And what I shall write will certainly not smack so much of a pro¬ 
fessorship of philosophy as if it were on the normal jerk of the knee- 
oaTBut then it is very doubtful that I should ever get a professor- 
pan. ' ay and I hardly care to sacrifice my tastes to 

ba^e Ss^Sw I m-n to ask for\he fellowship for one more 
year but of course I shouldn't expect to get it if there is a more thor¬ 
ough student who wanes it. I am quite at ease about the duties hat 
my supposed ability imposes on me. and by no means give myself up 
as^a bad job. But you must understand perfectly how uncertain my 

1 Tames had written from Hartard Oaniiary a. 1888) and told Santapna quite 
r , , r panected of him if his Waller fellowship was to he renewed: 
frankly “P^bihly. and also your way of tailing small about yourself. But 

* ’ ' \ r. 'mooses arduous duties It seems to me that for a Waller fellow you are 
your ability „ „ight by the resources of Berlin in the Philo- 

not profiting quite^ Committee, if on the whole 

3^aS'norseem pretty dermitely looling on the lines which lead to pliilosophiral 
profomrihips. ror'^thaLs the wiy in which the Waller fellowship is construed by 
those administer it. 
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future is, and my preparations cannot be very definite until I know 
what I am to prepare for. Philosophy itself now-a days is a tolerably 
broad field. ^ 


Simmd IS a young man of sallow and ascetic look who lectures 
on pessimism and on contemporary philosophy in its relation with 
the natural sciences. He knows his subject like a German, and likes 
to go into the fine points. I go in to some lectures of Ebbinghaus's 
1=>nytl»ng with him regularly this term. La^st year 

LmfI Mnkhima'Jev 7’ “'J his history ol the 

i i,,7 n , “7 "^har and sound. 

mine, hut TOentTemof himTmet h° 

don last Spring as well as h7 ta„^ilv s7 his /iunree ■ in Lon- 

Ho^nte rr ? ^ thinrairroTn'f’■= 

Hoping to hear from you again, 1 am 


Very sincerely yours 


To WILLIAM JAMES 

Dear rtcf. James- 3. 1888 

Fcllouslup, as that seems myX'rt ”"™PP°'nted to the Walker 
077 uL ‘'’™8ht of Paris a, a 7 f.™ ” much if 

*fi«p bcUcT at 111 that 1 mni i stimulation 

■ «‘o'-u..'mosphere less far orable to 

- Rnctrlrl,.,. 
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win with me that I could make as good use o£ my time Har^ 
wTanZhem Three terms of Berlin have fully convinced me 

impression ^“„a by the absurd pretension to be 

my wSeirilnce since lift college and 
scientific. ”y of disenchantments. First I lost my 

Mth in SiVkind of Gelmmy^^^^^ -V 

interested in: and. then, , to discover some- 

faith in P*Vcho-phy«c^ an^ professor like Wundt' seems to me a 

thing momentous A Germa p ^ patience and inge- 

survival of the alchymist. ^ j , a^a perverse? I might 
nuity when fundamenmU^ ^P 

as well stick to Kant s ,,35 sometimes 

once to dogmatic theolo^. > suspected that I had 

seemed P™?" 

made a mistake m taking up p i- j^^j^-ily at problems that 
sors of it seeme “ ^ p got I have remembered tliat this 

to me appeared “sential y ^ ^ ground for a philoso- 

very ° j j gad the patience and the audacity to 

phy as any od er d 1 o" J ^ ^^asure next year. 

i".* 1" ■'"■i”-'" 

manner. father, and expect to remain here 

l Ul’rmiddle if August, when 1 shall go to England, and thence 
until the middle ot g Bercnson» and 

Cafp™mi“' it Berlin, as well’as Emperors’ funerals, and the rest of 

it. Hoping to hear from you, I am 

Sincerely yours 

1 GCCTBC llcrlKrr. Tslmcr and Joiiah Rojee at ll.c Depanmen. ot PWteophy 
at llan'anl. 

a Wilhelm Wundt. 

, n,,n,a„l netemon. «lio Ulcr Imamc llic famoui an ciilic. 

* Ilcnr) nanet Can»«i*”* 
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To WILLIAM JAMLS 


AUOUbT 7, 1000 

Dear Prof James- 

Many thanks for your letter « 

terest I have not seen anywhere ^ ■" 

Walker Fellowshtp, hut lEsurS ,!.-! 

that non residents have a better claim To,T 7“ t'>ought 

ready to resign The doubt you cxnress ah 
purposes, etc was a reason m mvTf 7r the 

I fancy that if I were there I should 7^ 7’' to Harvard 

sidered an unproHtable servant Bern" ‘'^"Scr of being con 
from a rather different intellectual and and coming 

lighter and less conscience stricken tnoral milieu, I have a 
produces the impression of idleness and 7 '^7"® ‘•’"'’S®' 
of ocular proof that after all I "> ‘lie absence 

'‘ntllnnons m the 77^ P'oP'e 

too seriously There is noth.47rImc7h " 7 P>>tIosophy rather 
philosophy in the beginning bv7i7 ^ ''as drawn to 

and my^ukCn;'!' ^7 f 

came to m7as7 7 P'''''«»« lett°er^^TT°''7 “ 

sarv fnr rf personal problem as a n ^ '’“ngs never 

of diovnr =‘"'Ply mt7rL77"‘™ ''hat was neces 

on better arn" human nature men hadwhat pictures 

nonal a7d7tr7r7 ' -as™ to ^hinr7“'=''7^^=-hing 

delineations is no m T "" “treme But th ‘ conven 

snlt or their method t? ‘‘‘'7™''"* for me by 
not historical Phd ' 7" ‘P' charm of a nk ^ '™sting their re 
act.vity anTasn^ ““P^ "ot cSse f destroyed if ,t is 

not see why one so In ''Snificance°and * human 

“se of his time in d “hned by tempera^ ^ "'“‘h, and I can 
rebgion Renan has’'s7d'7’ “ 'he study^f 77°' 
religion who has not h ^ “ne can L ' eomparative 

same may be true of nfT ^ heliever and wh " historian of 
Pteseiu a7i,iide „°fi7m“°Phy I tlierefee "" -eptic the 
though I can easily ,7 "“dy Philoslt ‘h'nh that my 

m tins respect I i/dj 'hat others mav7 ^ "^“eh it, al 

'--fute not d.eo7f7 ™ ^=7 7 optnton 
H me tellowship on the 
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ground that I have had a moral and mental collapse. ? 

toX devil as it were, that unfits me, as insanity might, to hold 

^ouftt^X«eV^h™^ 

misunderstood. But the good a ,^h ^Zscment. and I can 

ers, are still my deh^'t ^nd e y 

imagine no more ji,ere was little chance o£ my 

students. I have known all along that tneje w j 

being Yw oNtCffor’its own sake and for mine, 

ssss=; .i™ b/ .jchid* ™ .M,. =, 

while I "°\®"°Y=Yvav r£ee?Xut the matter. I£ it seems to 
This IS frankly the w y ^ ^,,1-4 Kp to eive up the 

you that under the At'any rate I intend to return to 

fellowship, I ^ “ountry than this to get a living in, and for 
can live « Slather. I shall probably arrive about 
whL I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you. 

Yours ever 


To HENRY WARD ABBOT 


[The seeds of 
Reason are to 


ime of the main themes developed in the Life of 

- discovered in tins letter.] 

- “ eG MIU.MONT ST. 

roxrury. [mass.] 


Dear Harr>’, 


In my case it 
so myself), I 


must quarrel with your criticism of neo-paganism 
mv be true that it is forced (although I do not feel it 
nay not be able to free myself entirely from the op- 
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pression of a false idealism. Bui the question is a broad one- mv 
Imgermg supeput.ons or yours are personal accidents. I nromsl[ 
against the notion that what is really joyous and lovely in life is for 

for men who have not been Christians? So mTf satisfactory 

if we brought them ud without n • • ^ ^ cliildrcn, 

natural and rational. That is pasranhm"''o 

taneoiis attitude of an intclli4nt?„a *“™an and spon- 

ence of the universe. So that voiir r ™ “vated man in the pres- 

unnatural reaction after an uLatiira^ev Pessimism is but the 

Hebrew religion and its twin oftsprinn a 1 

braising sects of Christianity. repraeuTa ”■=- 

of life, a weight of responsibiHtv and a^ ‘’’“=''P''etat>on 

ance, which human nature repudiates ™P°H- 

ble conceit of believing they had made a c 

which the mastery of the earth andSl^h by 

secured to them in return for fideli “""S® "'^reof were 

gious organization. Freed from its idit? ^ «>i- 

this covenant might stand tor somediiL ’"^‘‘onal nature 

pSiSSSiHiSEHS 

"<aglu of delirious ex" alrat1 ™^Smary sanctiom Th, ‘'‘V™"'' 
communities Catl,„n • ^ “ «'ll felt crushing 

arc in the field of r “ rational m ns m ^ Protestant 

has remained rationa'l'L^"'^- '""“‘‘onal specul^io “*.®“Pcrstltions 
•’clicvcd in. In fact the realitVof r "' “ 

moral superstition of 4'’' well ahl'■f‘= 

-ring’ cases of " -"d duty ol‘° ™'>-«and the 

riancc, has moral def" “ •'ccome’^r^ '™ reading of 

'anUy ^ wr^^g; 

.. 

ad? That only super- 
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stitious terrors give it value? that actual goods are worthless and 

fietitbus and imaginary goods-in which - 

peace, and no 'ove^^ rod! 

l:a'::m^"m:rtJat mJ^rreSy a^d inalienably good. Its value 
rannot be destroyed because of the surrounding evil. But the ^eat- 
c 11 *1 Jc ciirnlv tint lunacy that convinces us that this little 

est of all evils IS surely standards in favor of un- 

good IS not It i, a form of insanity. And you 

natural and irrational stanaarus pvneriences with a 

know how the insane tinge somet.m_e all ' - 

pathologkal horror usiems to mJthat even 

have us '1° "X"ioL are plea^nt and consoling (which is 

supposing that our f /atUtoagh it may be with purely 

not the case lesson of life is to give 

imaginative and sp < ^ ^ on the 

them up quietly an respect to paganism, the new basis 

new basis. And believe . ’ noble emotion, more justifiable 
is the best basis. It admits more "oWe^j^mo ^ ^ 

ambition, more "mve^sal ch y^ t ourselves 

on for even but I *'m“'’?J'‘'^o“i„3Xe. really added to our lives 
in thinking that immo 7 v if he has any, are naturally 

me”goTBu?Goet‘he i^he real spokesman of neo-paganism. I fol¬ 
low him. 

Yours ever 


To NORMAN HAPGOOD 

[DECEMBER l6, 1893] 


Dear Norman: _„ 

My answer m«st he ^so of a little 

:;^iirtiet£ birthday and I fee. 


toler- 
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be ‘'’‘= 

nnd I 

Thought to 

vaniues, and square our accounts with ^ *° >'* from 

thought that prevails in our day and gcnermionririf 
lated passion, an imposition o£ tlie^i.nn "" '''"'‘tgu- 

sion against our natural c™nteLmenrrM“"'^’ ■’’"f “Sgres- 
every day that both in teaching and livin A"“"'“ 
tion, measure and docility to the fans " '""P'tfi'tii- 

to lead us in the direction both of trut^' “ 'P'"' 

happiness? * “"d of tile greatest possible 


To CHARLES W. eliot 


My dear Mr Eliot JONE ag 1894 

inations, even if n JP“™V for my way of rai! ■ “ * oannot 

this abuse. But I attitude co^d"h 

“oe to you or disrepute to'the coXe”"'"'''*"''^ to'bring°arao’’y^ 

f SS .J-:'-. o,.o, ,„s u,. 

'vent .0 N,,, uS^J"g wuS Sr^- 

"> »he Qpac.iy oc a PrSor* scholastic 
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To GUY MURCHIE 

7 STOUGHTON HALL 
HARVARD COLLEGE 

NOVEMBER 20 , l 8 g 4 


be presented tvith the child yours cv , , • i r 

You thought; “The vaporous wo’’’'’® 
Why is it beautiful? Why m the dome 
Of silent heaven do the planets roam 
r„So.i™ ot .he 

Why do the resinous pine woods, the hays 
Grev ’twixt the islets, or the pregnant loam 
With keen street voices speak to me of hom _ 
•Tis God within them hearkens to my praise. 

To yours he may; to me the frozen sod 
And barren stars are piteous, and no God 
Called to me ever from the sullen sea^ 


To GUY MURCHIE 

7 STOUGHTON 

DECLMBER 23 , l8g4 


™.«.h. r.rpS 

curate desniption of all I saw. In the lust pi 

, .T of the celebrated hisionan 

. Mr. A Mr> J"'"' 
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*=>" I had expected, some forty or 
fifty people, and no supper, so that you had a pleasant feeling that 

Fh7k Tad t™”; T CnpTn 

fnTf ^ and complained of the discom- 

t ) H s EnTMsT"dT™'" Y”'- (oa NeWyork, as l.LlIed 
tr^iTshuatbn T as the 

foolish attempt to a^:.tTMm.-Te^TiTald f-Tf “ 

putzled and said,'D^ they saTLTHf 

nian, of the type that Ionic Xr, ^ built light haired 

oldish near to, like Dean Bri^ a distance but rather 

nice ugly face and altocrethefa height, with a 

incident not svithout interest An m i f —hlere is an 

T introducing Window Cb^r > “""u”® 

How pathetic,’ she cried 'the nia i arke to the happy man. 
one. I knew nothing of such an afto- meeting the successful 
me It had been an old quasi-underst"^ a”' gossip assured 

frien^. If it is true, it ^plains heT a'l tlm family 

S up for me has been rather a memorv'^ tT 9'arke, whose friend- 
o supper with him and Jim Putnam ° ‘"®hted on my going 
up until half past one over chS T ''ays. We Jt 

Camembert cheese, and beer ana n sandwiches, devilled eggs 
lege adventures, svithout a w’rTawT hut thtir S 

bride-to be seemed very hapTaT marriage- The 

, “31 .f X*"’-.i, n., 

of the future make” °f college da ® senior 

ing any TeerTat“"a dtfver^^^^^^^ 

• Of .hr he ,7 "'holly satisfvmn ^ ''‘fficulty of fancy- 

tuna, n i'"'y. fance of M „ ®’‘'"on in prospect. We 

* Wimlow Clarke a . their daughter 

period and Jim Puina,« _ 

"n socially prominent Bostonians of that 
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SCloTtai »'S» ■<■" »“ ■!■■ “ «”■" >”” “-- 

\vhen I hope to see you. 

Yours ever 


To GUY MURCHIE 

NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB 
WHITEHALL PLACE 
LONDON S.W. 

SEPTEMBER 3, l8g5 


Dear Guy eleventh in the "Richmond 

I have taken my _ from London to New York. 

Hill” which takes thirteen d«y g 

The fare, however, is only ten l/woodsto'ck. 

comfortable and empty. I Jo Street and I hope if you feel 

My address until I sail is 87 pl^ns. and how 

like it you will write me a line to ten n p 

soon you graduate from Coignet ni y. 

I have only a bad it! considering that it has 

sonnet opposite. But you shou g interest Your Chapman = is 
(for us) a historical if ^ ^pSl Xy“ re looking o’^ie up. 
not forgotten, but you must n p 

Yours afE’ly 

( nrp 10 the Vito of M. Coignet at La Terrace par le Touvet 
1 A humorous reference to the .tudriue rrcuch. 

(near Grenoble), where Mr. Murch.e was stuU). g 

• The translator of Homer, made lamou, by Keats sonnet. 
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Brevent 

O dweller in the valley, lift thine eyes 
To where, above the drift of cloud, the stone 
Endures m silence, and to God alone 
Upturns Its furrowed visage, and is wise. 

here yet is being, far from all that dies. 

Where Sr “'"'“I niaheth moan. 

And oih ® '‘quit* Mne, 

Only a littlSy aSdie pt" 

Only a little way abovrt,;;i':"'^’^'P‘=^“ 

Louise Moulton.' But it’is"writLn.if inspired by Mrs. 


To GUY MURchie 


Dear Guy uecemeer i. 

Cam Porbes, Harol,l"A'“"‘'"’ “£ the mom'*' ' 

''""Uon °S this m. 

.. 
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ing at four o’clock in the launch to shoot leaving me to 

sleep the sleep of the lazy: the tveathcr is ensp, " “S; 

the water in all directions sparkling and blue, the woods ankle 
d e;fn Lad leaves, the crows caw away, the deer peep now and 
then from behind the hushes, and the sheep nibble ^^en 

grass they can still find among the moss stubble Jus no 
number of very pWIosophical kine are^^izms 
windows. It is a lovely island, t sheets 

sees Woods Hol^=. is like d-e 

beautiful ;s ;,”ese“ br“wm. russets, yellows, and 

IS more variety of “ll ^ interesting ways; 

purples are blended ^ ^ were, about the naked 

there is an expression There is more truth in 

landscape that appeals “ ^ ^hing is masquerading in green. 
th« than in the "^'^hesls also plainer now, and they are 

The articulation of the branc P avenue to this house 

seldom really bare. At fe entr^°E be Hke those we 

there are two ^'‘"^j'^eraber, in froL^f the Lawrences’ house 
admired, as you may remetn , ^ j 

t'mrLjt^oS-eK^^^ ‘^eir perfectly . . . [rest of 

letter missing] 


To GUY MURCHIE 

CAMBRIDGE 

MARCH 12 , 1896 


Dear Guy in my hand to begin a letter to you when 

Thepenwasliterally.^^ y^ 

It was stopped by “ ,^.eil, and to 

W h dhectly from yourself. How I wish I could ride with you 
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over those snotvy ridges, where I suppose I shouldn’t be much l.urt 
o Jnv rr 17 *=“*‘*‘^ I" “me I should learn 

done nothing to put me out but ^ good talk You had 

as quickly as possible as ihJ ^ u necessary to get out 

hal found my" ep!mg ‘'7“me that dayEliat I 
your friends I am som 7 1 K , '^“"'"en you and 

you must mean hy say^g that I e^agrin—that is what 

even saying goodbye of course I said ^*’7^ 
ately, to be sure since you used m d,sM° 7 ''^’ 
may remember that I told vou to “““‘-e leavetakings, but you 
mained longer about Boston and i£ you re 

in the other world Wasn t that samn "'e should meet 

I continue to hear about vmir* Seedbye with a vengeance? 
people The general feehng u hn “"“’'■P ^om all sorts of 

hat you are carrying on a determined man. and 

he contrary, don t seem to TiYour friends, on 
salvation a^d n^^’ *ey want you 

^e^in^^-am mmer 

rp:;r ti '•- 

■n die matto ^iTt 7" and debberaTe^cf 

ment mri »i ’ beinw nv«r choice are passive 

judgment your senses encourage 

extremely risky Yo^h^" ‘’“‘'*'5 I think® 
making othcrsL 7 ^ ‘he gift marriage for you 

you the more one ^ '"consequential fa®'*y happy or of 
‘hy An^f ,ou7""“ mler fro.7such more o7e loves 

your senses drew you on ’' 7 '’' ^"m boyish 7°7 ^our sympa 
unhappiness m\rrUt ^ your heart iZ ^*^clination, because 

hy the force of the very '"“""“t 'tlt7l 

^ Passion they hav ' entraps them 

’'"^''-"PPm^cd and think 

e.H_a 
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themselves st.perior to. It is hard for a -ke yo^ to 

distinguish the charm of a parttcular "’“"'a" ^ Russel 's mis- 
in general, to distinguish afTmity from ‘ 

fortunes all sprang from his 

tlte danger of it is very F ;;:fX'^renXn7ou Ind en- 

this storm, the very expenence uould stren J 

lighten you for the £«« e; and a ‘er ajm y 
men and svomen you eould go 

est to call your own, and say, I lo y the’^^vorld." That is 

my Mole safer thing than a boy's, and a 

a man s love, svhich is a oe“e 

kind you could offer, very ^ your resolution made, 

back to her with your e’>amcter d J 

It is the kind of love I should now teeHor tn ^ 

and the kind I feel for Vou “o^dearj^y^^ ^ was a young 
more to me than any of my i myself or other men. 

fellow, and could ^Jr^of love, it is the expression of char- 
There is resolution in tins so t 

acter and not of You 7 ill forgive'^this long sermon, and 

day: it is worth waiting for^^^^ S j ^^^g ^11 this 

forget It if your mind is a d^^ reflections, it 

St help you a^rX toivards clearness. If not. it will do no harm 
since you will pay "“^“enMon w ^ payment of 

Of course y°“ i*"” a very ingenious note of thanks, 

our bet. and tliat she i t ,^g fo^having deceived me. I hope 

in which she Ptete^ed °^gg„ frank with me about you, 

she is not really sor^ ^^nkness very highly, as a tribute to my 
because I valued tank"-vejy . y 

friendship for yom I P y ^ ^ possible, so tliat I may 

important news there y 

know what to hope for frfgnd in the person of Mr. 

1 have made a ne ^ graduate of the Jesuit College at 

Robert Collier of ^ ^ ^pr^rt also, keeps 

Georgetown and a „ intimate of Mrs. Ladenbu^. and 

horses and ^g die publication of a senes of dime 

swims in .r ,,now what religious paper-My friend is 

Uv 7 g idth ll mother at the Empire, and deceives her into think- 

1 Son ol Robert Collier, founder and owner of CoIIier-r IlVeHy. 
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mg he IS at Hamrd College, while he only comes out to Cam 
bridge to see a friend of Ins and lounge about, until it is time to 
froL Theatre where one of the 

knZ sorr'“‘i 7*’“ y™* >'=>* been at Oxford, 

tw h ,Z mvT, “"‘•^'nporary literature, and is 

bom enterr H7"’'^ °"S>nally to ask me tov advice 

turn if he knew the ' clubs I asked him m 

-nteym he" ihe d"7 7^ no. and 

allow me to explain thnt h ^ decenqp wouldn’t 

«'.cn he ue^^aXt ild^ ‘^mg atTgth. and 

bmts about the social standard of the colw7® 

"as ‘ake^sTriTmgTghTcomr" ^“’'h 

1 should get a note from the ladv m morning 

myself at her house, where she '‘"d nurse 

See, eien I have a Mr James to lai comfortable 

put me up when I am ill Of mi.r * ?'? ™y infirmities and 
may actually go to spend a Few Tr." ^ 

Hungs from Cambridge toLl^I* " ■" May, while I move 
J cs Toy 1 , a very good fr.endTSr'^’T"" ">y "lother lives 
hiile ' ^'Cl a little flatt"^ attentions are of the 

m e annoyed You know the kmd',T ■ " g-«‘cful. and a 

■ as.r,;:7«^ 

“al ZT'" “ P'""^'- ••'"d aTncT >° satisfy, 

those precepts case I am"-.V"7'’'^ written in a 

Jn\elndnori tcH \ou I have forgotten 

^oyoulllT" things I 

'•'candyoii wmT'.''"'’^ I cx7er, “'7='" ‘“’k abmit 

«pccnlk if amti But ° ^ monotonous 

' ■' ="'ldung 1 , seuied alm„i 77"= ■' )ou feel inclined, 
>°m- plans for the future 
'"‘Is el p,ri„„, „ Voitrs ever 

. ’'"'"“""a 
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To CONRAD SLADE 

26 liANIiURY ROAD, 
OXFORD 

AUGUST 1 1 , ’96 


“ong tin.e since I 

since I read one not long ago gave me news 

you are getting on well. Wat ^ where, 

oE you to same cff^Noi h 

h te ,™,„ 1 «P~ <« “‘'S h«2-S SI .S«m.pa.. 

follows; Until October I jn ^^e Bodleian and wiring 

o£ possible visits to ^^^nds finished, and shall 

hard. The "Marrtage °/f °fme less amusing than 
be submitted to you m due t . ye of publication, with 

I had hoped, but our I'^ma Mate^ At the hegin- 

some expurgations admitted, which is not yet formally 

ning of October I go, if I am possibly for more, 

donl to Kings College Cambridge for a terimpos^^ Y 

My idea is to go on with my ^ ^ little piato, and see 

something of people, and it P° . .j hical atmosphere in Eng- 
what the aesthetic religious and p P , except that there is 
land is now-a-days. I should stay doesn't involve be- 

no way of getting into a coUeg impossible with my 

coming an undergraduate . they promise to take 

dignity and weight of years. But m^mgs th^y P^^ 

me in as a sort of honorary felloi rolleRe I have a friend 

and so I may go there. King's « a good college, 

1 Andreas Andersen, the artist who sketched Santajana s [avountc po 
himself. _ _nF Venus’* and not pub- 

Poet's Testament. 
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cipitous, ^ this was, and overhangs your masts. From Liverpool I 
went straight to London, where I staid a few days and then went 
the T , Hampshire downs, witliin sight of 

mn, ’ "e ‘■““Sht a little cottage for his ■•cousin”-Her 
d.rys'which I s^nenTv®*™ tespectabtlity to the party. We staid four 
deal—Russell was easantly wandering about alone a good 

impossfbl trhe 

a. Siey oniy see 11iSdth ‘7^^" 

l™g FLw ddh"L7 quantity oTrabbS 

liber^tyan^n^urt F7m7™elph h" 

called, having been once a siJS* . ? ’^'’e little cottage is 

from Portsmouth to London"! " messages went 

a week with my friend Howard 5^^^'^ 

people, a most entertainine and h. house was filled with 

a Mrs-, daughter o1 ’’""'‘‘f’"S 'ot of them. There was 

a descendant of the playwrieht her husband, 

mg to his stables and kitchen Barden' ““'^hy absent, attend- 
iterary ancestry these charmlL^e Although of such 

themselves. The husband spenth Ms°? ' literature 

as I said just now-in telling^r^es, "“t °“upied 

■ ug 1 , and the unmarried ones list " 'he married women 
IZr'- " “ smile tneantime tells 

were “ about to manv ** provincial 

Eto7»" s, Tn;/V'"’">;P™P't for smB^-"'T.I E'ad to 

knoun at II Motley, father four 

'"O mas7s whn^"''- E«on bovT^ you may 

“self. Wliich I waiiM'^ another day to^unn' “ts “'cto 

pethain, was s'"''P'atcdly. One nt ' 1 '°'’ ‘he School 

J« limu in huSi:'’‘r’ "-'m reminl.^’"' "‘“st 
sermsiomcthitjouwcre ‘'’V'**'s°thotmhtT 

m the way the, ’i.ould go u'"’‘’"“Sups tch g^FF' it 

“ >ou onlv I,-., 11 , ^oys as these 

"ad had a little Anglican 
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churchincss about you, you would have drifted into the sort of 
thins very easily. But the clerical element seems necessaiy—it 
gives a little touch of the highest propriety r«th the least possible 
constraint. The more I see of the Church of England the more I 
admire it, not, you conceive, philosophically or as a thing possible 
for myself, but as a masterpiece of social diplomacy, by which 
everytliing passes oft with a vague dignity, a sense of spiritual 
elevation is attained, and no harm is done. A real religion, on the 
other hand, raises the imagination to a higher power, but makes 
it inapt, and an encumbrance to a man in the business of this 


From Windsor I came up here, where I have been living very 
pleasantly and methodically. I read in the Bodleian, '"'hich is an 
ideal place for that, and write a good deal. 

but comfortable, my food plain but excellent, my landlady efficient 
but invisible. For the afternoon I have 

I fancy of about seven miles. One is to Sandford and Iffley, one 
to Ma?ston, and one to Wytham. When it rams I feel less energet c. 
1 wander about the town and drop in for evening prayers at Cl rist. 
Church Now the boy choir is broken up for the long vacation 
only the tenors and basses remain, and the 

Latin—that gives the singing a monastic sound, and it I succeed 
in abstracting my attention from a few details m the foreground 
—such as the^bicyclists and American tourists with their Baedekers 
for breviaries-fcan fancy myself in Oxford as it was meant to be^ 
To complete the impression the choir does not pronounce Latin 
in the English but in the to me natural continental way. I remem¬ 
ber these words, for instance: Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed 
nominTtuo sit gloria; and another day: Beati mortui morientes 
in Domino. Hearing that, I couldn’t help 

Sanborn and Wanvick Potter who cared for these things too and 
who would have been glad, I think, to be here with me to hsten.- 
1 should remain in Oxford indefinitely were it not diat, being in 
a University town, everyone says I ought to be in a college. I 
couldn’t, however, join any college liere except as undergradu¬ 
ate which is beneath my dignity and experience of life. At Cam¬ 
bridge, on the other hand, as you know, the situation is different, 
and ft is not unlikely that I may go to King s for next term I have 
been corresponding with Wedd about it. but nothing is yet defi- 
nitely arranged. 
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SfL'!!"'’?’' 'I''™ I ■" P'“« has, you know, 

if it wpr ™ chapel in the world, where before long 

see vn,” => nioustache-you 

Tanuaw or«f r, ■" i" his surplice! In 

£ Parh and he e I ^ ^‘=‘^'^h, I expect to go 

Tou « vou l^finVr f ".‘’“■‘"S better than to live tvUh 
could spend mv timeT^- Yout quarters, and I 

idealize your models. The”n l" SVPlfy°“ “ 
possible to Greece returnino- , T SO to Italy and if 

America, I needn't'be back there hT*' ™Y “ 

courses begin again. But I am never?'''' September 'gy, when my 

1 am to stay with my mother in i®*”""‘°h''^‘tt Harvard again; 

remain at Harvard after that I ^ for a year, and if I 

or take rooms in Boston. The'idea ni r ■ Longtraod 

friends is intolerable to me hi.t • n '"’'"SCambridge svithout 
to console me and a more normTi ' should have the ladies 

at tile university. ^ man of my age than 

delight I g?£rom°,''vlndering^'r'' V®*' how much 

solitude increases the charm- fhe^tu"' around it. The 

‘ a'T "“"ders 'whh S? deserted. The 

and Magdalen, the latter 00 ^ 0 ! ? ^“Peeially St. Mary’s 

sc?nV"i!^' 1 "'hh I couw'”“' and satisfying 

on ehi" '^j^hemoon when one h looks at about 

the eiehi harae in the picture ,*.i’ “"S the High; tlie trees 

St of enld'""™'''" “d the LutUn t’ " ’‘""hght gUds 

2 dm eve?ry*' The stone i"to the mellow- 

silvery Is it tnc ‘'‘k downed a'nd 

tp.rrlde“ tU" “ ‘h™ “P .0 the four '^hite and 

jewel of Oxford” n ‘°gether majesticallv® ' ’’'eather-vanes, that 

vistas, monastic secrus'''''”^t the^ar'i eh” “ ‘‘’a 

evening pmyers at O, •'“t amateur , 'harming lanes and 
I am imnr,> ^hnst Church, and tu I go often to 

non-committal^ir^^^'^ ^^iplomarv^ ^ hear them the 

—And then the “Worthy nf of the prayerbook; the 

follow tile towpaih^"^^ about is fuu ‘jP^f^rence of the powers. 
W1°'V it loZTZP river y^" " Ifiet charm. If you 

-•■-ah, W.. •'“‘h lovely vn.agert.te ‘l^t?; VZ 
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church the former for everything. You never saw nests of 
neatness and foliage: flint walls ovei^own wi ivy, Uptween 
tages with climbing rosebushes, little children ^ 

Kate Greenaway and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
refreshing cider and bitters. And beyond the S^Ws m bo* direc 
tions are low hills, which tempt you to a «''°^hours healthy walk 
almost every aftemoon.-My luncheon is on &e table and my pen 
is eettine uLd up: but I have imtten enough to give you an idea 
oflhaTl am about. I feel very free and 

of credit holds out I am go'ng “j^lom^nd tell me what you 
arlat wor^n'and eve-rything else about you.elf. My permanent 
address is care of Broivn Shipley & o on on 

Yours ever 


To GUY MURCHIE 

OXFOPD, ENGLAND 
AUGUST 13, 1896 


Dear Guv . . 

, lonff time before witing to you in 

I have been waiting a % everytliing is yet 

hopes of knowing what ^ ^ ° think I am forgetting 

unsettled, and I imte now ^ adventures 

my promise. Let me give 

hitherto. u:pt.T sailed from Quebec was horribly over- 

The Pans,an in which I saiRd ^ Canadian Rifle 

crowded, and there was on bo and had 

Team. of the St. Laurence coast, and Belle Isle, 

seen some interesting bits ot i Icebergs were there in 

winch had still “ impressive. The shore of Ireland 

plenty, but not la^e or veiy P ^ 

wris of course a the harbour of Lndonderty, and 

tlie liveliest green. We entercu Caiiseivav There is a 

iSip .'5 " "" 
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I see few people here, the Dyers sometimes, and while the 
summer term was still going some Balliol people. Corbin,^ whom 
you -perhaps remember as a poet-athlete in ’ga, was there, and 
introduced me to some dons and undergraduates—no one particu¬ 
larly interesting. I like this seclusion; I seldom even read the 
p.ap<=rs, so that when I do l am startled at the references to things 
I know nothing of What, for instance, has Cleveland» been pro- 
claiming ^out Cuba? Something outrageous, probably Don’t for¬ 
get, dear Guy, that I know nothing about yo; either 

Yours affly 


To CARLOTTA RUSSELL LOWELL 

ring’s college 

CAMBRIDGE [ENGLAND] 
NOV. n, 1896 

Dear Lotta 

cxiiectcd I second,'aI i’t'is'’thr,^n?„'''';™ ' 
or his hook ’ before reading it so as thank an author 

oboiit It afterwards. That yon sIioiiM 1° “£ 'ying 

uher IS sery gratifying. I utems 0 
wk hetter than you expected and you lihed the 

Ms H r'l'" ' "■ ‘'""g® I ^''ould 

hide luxuiioi "l I'n'i'i^rl’’'"”"' "Uerestine 1 

Greek_ihri*-..^ ^ ni\sclf ii« pcrluaps a 

•he , anuenidesand Phileh:.sn'(';s 7 ; 7 h'.'»■■ solne tough 

' i„ n,^ . Winch I am reading 

’ Oie.., n„,UM. il,™ p nlllc. 

■ TS. s„„ ‘•"’I »t Ihe Unlip,] s„,^ 
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carefully—and rvith long walks among the clouds, tvhich in this 
country come down to the surface of the land and especially of 
the tvater The afternoons are very lovely, and the river with its 
many boats, blazers, bicycles, and coaches on horseback is a gay 
and pretty sight. My friends at King’s have the flavour of their 
Port, sweet, mellow, and with lots of body, and it will be hard not 
to get so fond of them as to miss them when I go. My plan is now 
to go to Paris for Cliristmas, when we have five weeks holiday, 
and return here for the Lent term, after which will come a little 
trip to Italy and in August, probably, America again 

Haven’t the Russells ■ turned up? I should have been glad to 
have you meet, they are such nice people. He is mathematical and 
she humanitarian, but both are human at the same tune. 

You may tell Bob Barlow that my idea of ivritmg about morals 
is not abandoned and that in fact some paragraphs are already set 
down, but it will take a long time yet to_ work out the scheme 
pioperly. It is a soberer subject than the Sense of Beauty and 
has to be constructed as solidly and compactly as possible, which 
means hard rvork. I also await the criticism of th^e learned on my 
first flourish, in case they should contain useful hints. Remember 
me to Aunt Sarah and your mother and believe me 

Always sincerely yours 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 


[All of the letters in 
Santayana’s half-sister 
Sastre of Avila, Spain] 


this collection addressed to “Susie” are to 
Susan Sturgis, who married Celedonio 


king’s college 

[CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND] 
JAN. 14. 1897 


Dear Susie, . . . . 

Your good letter and the calendar find me this morning with 
nothing to do. and I am going to take the opportunity of writing 

.BenranJ Rmsell and hi. hnl »irc-.hc .i,.ar ot Logan Poamll Sm.lh 
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you a long letter and giving you an account o£ myself up to date. 
Let me say first, however, that I am very, very sorry about Cele- 
domos eyes, both tor his sake and yours. Even if in the end the 
operation IS successful, as no doubt it will be. there is the long 
afrn!f^'-n‘-“”/°” I see that the 

famdv As " "a®!"™' whole 

md Jtlnnw fr would alarm me more if 

L .‘Xain I t f” “ghtly s-tch a thing is thought 

or noJiVll''Ta,"liQnl'Thrp^p^,“‘ '"’‘ 1 '’°“' o«irements 
refined, simple and serious ^hnr,i, • '"y 

a long time to get warm at it Som r 
for going away would come before I hTri"' 
of the place. I have made several valuab^ 

that of a man named Dickimon » a o ! '*‘^‘f“^‘'''3nces, especially 


.one another to Innri, , j a 

custom in these pans. Dinner n« « breakfast, as is the 

go aftcnvards to a smoking room Half, and we 

collee .and perhaps a game of whist Papers are, to have 

se f, as I prefer to do nothing svhen .h” *at I play my- 

what 1 shall carry away from this nr nothing to do Perhaps 

I™, anything else will be a love^tr TEngland mom 
> .It sras one of the dreadful lacks ^ fields and the country 
Oiliing of that, and I feel u now a, education that we had 
^sadvantage, the last six weeks "f^r incapacity and 

mm et- ■' ^ ’™S=, for already I mw have made 

IlnTZf nndtaiiran^V™"'^' feel the 

I shall neverT ast summer was a narau space and 

The rher walU-!vf respect, and 

"■lions and broad fieri ’’“'*‘‘''5 season is “‘" “'at lovely region, 
hlazcrs and m crowds ° with its 

'l>e "alcr and thrSinks" 1 °'-“«ume ™‘o'" “’"i! 


‘S<>"oICrl„,„„,„s„„^ 

’tovr.n,ctl„„„ f '"smagr. 
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one leads here, and Harvard in comparison seems constrained and 
corrupt. It is also more interesting, I must confess, and this Cam¬ 
bridge to say the truth is very dull. I should have stayed at Oxford 
if it had been possible to enter any college there except as an 
undergraduate (ivhich I could not have become again with dignity 
at this late day.) Here they are beginning to admit graduates to 
advanced standing (I eat and live with the Dons, and am not 
subiect to ordinary regulations) and therefore I had to come here 
or remain at Oxford unattached to the University, which would 
not have served my purpose. However, you must not think I am 
not satisfied with my experiment, I am: only more exciting and 
Interesting surroundings could be imagined than these. 

For tlie holidays I went to Paris and stayed most of the time 
(four weeks) with Guy Lowell and Joe Hunt. You may remember 
Guy Lowell as the man I went to Spain with some years ago,- he is 
a son of the late Mr. Edward Lowell, whom I believe you knew. 
Joe Hunt is a son of the architect (now also dead). Both are study- 
Ls architecture, and live in an apartment near the Pantheon. 
Above diem are seven other American students, and all dine to 
gether in a very jolly way. They made me a temporary member 
of the concern (I paid for my share of the food, but was Guy 
Lowell's guest as to lodging.) It ivas very interesting to hear so 
much about the technique of architecture: you remember how 
you, being once interested in it for a feminine reason,^ passed die 
taste on to me who have retained it ever since. I also learned a 
great deal about the ways of the Quartier Latin went much to 
the theatre, and learned to know and love Paris as I had never done 
before. But after all what I valued most in that very pleasant 
month was seeing so many old-friends-their names ^ mean 
little to you, but they were young men I had had about me at 
Harvard at various times, and groira more or less fond of-_and 
especially Bob Potter and Ins wife. This is the eldest of the three 
brothers of whom you have heard me speak, of whom the seco . 
Warrvick = died to the great sorrow of so many of us. It uas delight 
M^me to see him%in and find our old sympathies quite 
1 His wlfc. too, faF froHi being a barrier 

tbe essence oE sympnslsy. imellisence, and devo.inn. 

....ir.ar,=rru;r,s.r^^ 

2 Thc ••W.r.” lo whom Santajuna wrolc Iwo sonnols. 
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I am even on affectionate terms with the baby, the new Wanvich 
and altopther we have got on so well that it is arranged wrshall 

with the chi'ld'’aTd ^’‘'^"’=“'1 ■" Florence 
pmg on the tafarT"' ' ' So on to Rome, stop 

?etiL"oSe an%T^^^^ ^^all the"n 

for some time after the Portprc r xpect to remain in Italy 

June 1 st 1 "nrtell yerw^Tl'^"" which will be aboui 
We can discuss that later Thfidea ^ 

doned I have neither time Greece is definitely aban 

as Loeser^ the person with whom^ 

given up the project And to travel alone m . 

I don t know the laneuairp nr c ^ country where 

country is Greece, is nol a davs’'a°DrmV"'’'‘K‘“T- even if that 
me Tint is one reason why th/idt ‘ompt 

makes me so happy i was'^eoine T 'f ‘”''^''‘’'8 with the Potters 
bihty o£ being often alone^in LteU^'^ P“®' 

my books or a companionable fire and houses, without 

things with, seemed a httle cheerier i ^o discuss 

up travelling companions on the “ had to pick 

lung more easily done when one w n hnow, is a 

less particular about other peoTe and “""V ‘hree, and is 
L? at FloreLe W„rw “"""hie in oneself 

by) n ith Berenson • both an n . "" hoeser, and at Fiesole frlnse 

SSS-iSSSSssS 

and eircidaTcd it a^ '"<1 u ^intld .n a l“ °"""“hlc hbel 
anonymously i„ an f disreputable hole, 

* Cl ado Loctct clubs and other places 

■ami„dnn„„„ 


rail R„„,„ _ 

"'"’■'"“'“'UnalR.,,,,,, 
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where Russell could have friends. He had no choice but to have her 
arrested, as well as her accomplices, and as tire publication of tl^e 
libel was proved against tliem beyond doubt, 
dent course of asserting that all it contained was ‘ 

came necessary to disprove the various ^ ' 

and as one of diem was put at a time—June 1887 when I 
widi Russell at Winchester, my evidence as to what there occurred 
became useful. There were many complications in the case as the 
deadi of one of the prisoners-and at last. 

that was possible to ruin Russell s S'lot^ 

neonle threw up their case, and pleaded guilty. They were sen 
tenced to eight Lnths imprisonment, a year being the maximum 

all that IS and disho^ accusation- 

many peop e all over the won 

never the disproof of ^-and believe n. Pu j ^ 

to put things *Xtgran“patience through it all. But 

shown a most admirable cou g 

I shouldn’t wonder i ^ desperate. His house was burned 

didn’t do something eve ^ moment some fear 

to the ground not g . instigation. That however seems 

It might have been anything of the sort, even an attempt 

not to have been the ‘^“5' rising from such wicked and 

on Russell s ^eard of such characters in life or in 

vindictive %vomen. 1 never nca 

I will send you a donh're^^^ 

r sddom^lmKle nlmes of those I promise to read on my 

“^t:v"ratra"happy new year from your affectionate 
brother 
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To GUY MVRCHIE 

king’s college ^ 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 

[>897] 

Dear Guy 

have?n”dequ"e‘^one,Ts 

history and several oE plans if T wac ^ whole year of 

a long silence. You knL already wlm “P 

u IS not true that I have been i although 

for the months o£ May and Anril Th*^*^* 

here, with the avowed oWea'^^f ^ *P'”‘ 

more in earnest, perhaps than I mvseif ^ ^ I have done 

elective pamphlet for next year ™ . l 'u ‘he 

Murse« mainly in him. My teacher harber^rl^^u^ offering a 
Tnmty, a splendid old rain, X kn’ws u “""’T J=“hson of 
perh.ip5 than he knows Plato's mind n ^ '1 Plato better, 

and jolly guide to one's own reading "'ho is a very inspiring 

twice a week, and he has been Eoode^’ ^ have heard him lecture 

tides to myself, and I have reXth h ® “ hour be- 

niost cnicial of the dialogues Beshf'^^u ‘he hardest and 

'™‘ten sZeXrXd ' seen some, not 

hn™ usually MoX hly pedestrian 

XT'/'-^"°''''-‘°‘^=tim« Wedd ; ? " Trinity-Frederic 
mid the highly sympathetic and 1 ^"'hom you may rememberi 


^ tHniicr licht on «: * tried 

Ho,I thr It orij on Sania^ana', We . 

■ in ...e •« Chapier „ of My 

nilMopijy „ 



GUY MURCHIE 

—as Oxford did long ago, with a passion that increases with every 
view of her sacred and profane charms. I was there for a week m 
March and for four weeks in June often amused by *e J 

met and always very happy when alone. In spite of the deep differ 
“nces between you and me, here is something we have in common 
—the greater facility of being happy alone. Is it because t 

care enough for our fellows or because we care for them too much? 
1 knL what most people would say, at least in respect to ine but 
I will give a much truer answer to the question, namely, that we 
are happier alone because our love of people is too ^eat for their 
deserts and too little for our satisfaction. Nature deceives with 
morrart and never fetters the imagination so much as to bring 

about a disillusion strt"Se- 

to our own as a matter of objective fact, 

whereas peope^owo^^^^^ are parenthetical, and what I really 
These reflection , Oxforf I saw George Griswold and 

meant to say w , d^gir friends, and in another direction 

L 3.U X. V' 

,. ‘P* I ^ j „u,.r rnnseauent upon a fat inheritance from 

fttSSirstimSU 3. -11 >'8»'“<1 “““I”'* 

trate the laws »£ MaUlius^ exposition and defence of Plato’s bad 
I am now at work on an exponi banished from his 

treatment of poew, persons. There were solid rea- 

republic as trivial ^e^^ Uien-what would he have said of an 
sons for that dignity of a Wagner and a Browning? 

age thatbehevM in logician might see an inconsist- 

At the same time—and the tn my o,™ Lucifer- 

ency here—I am ^ ,vith melodramatic situa- 

now a prodigious trSo Y designed to effect the purgation of 
tions and and dread of having to peruse his com- 

souls by pity of the » function of tragedy, 

plete works. That An solitudes. IVhen you return 

I wish you all joy y js-andering homelessly about the 

to Cambridge ^ti may where I daresay you also now dine, 

streets and the C° impres- 

In that case we shall ha' e m > ^ Cambridge, 

sions of the past two J ‘ mother. Tliere arc several rc.Tsons 

but to live in Longuood with my mouii. 


»Louis D)eT. 
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for this; that three days in the week will thus be quite dear of in¬ 
terruptions and temptations; that it will be an economy that it will 
diey^donh mSe'u^tfi™"*''^ temporary status which I have, while 
SmaL U easleffemer'^' me; and that it 

altogether, if such is the finny ** ™i: ?■*' “P Harvard 

vard lives already; this, if it las'u or I 

one. If they make me an ate;.. "“t, must be a wholly different 
indefinitely it will he time to WV Pt°fessor and I decide to stay 
the whole it would be better to <^micile, for I believe on 

share in maintaining or estahlUfi-' i.™ Cambridge and do one’s 
place. I sail on September and in thV“San“”?'’V”‘^’^‘°"® 
soon after my arrival to have the ni ^ Boston, and hope 

should preferVt it might re hme ^ft I 

and the most exquisite verdure It ^ space and quiet, 

paddle in the riler or a cup “y''* "p^for a 

IVedds, overlooks the Backs^ shomrt •.’’'%’'°°m, which being 
already, that I am in a kind of dre^am. ^ 

Yours ever 


7-0 H£/GO MONSTERsenc 


75 MONMOUTH ST. 
BROOKLINE [mass 

'"'"^P^f^mtMiinsterbetg 

and I hatrrearour “ »m™m7to ™ -"y •■>™va 

- p-resda„ Csr 

y 'oeal. What you have t, 
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say about America also hits me. especially that description of Yan¬ 
kee freedom—freedom to walk on the track! But you are too 
vourable to the ladies: they are so shrill. Thank you very much fo 

sending me tlie book. ^ u . 

I L not living in Cambridge this year, but here at my moth¬ 
er’s Nevertheless I hope to have frequent opportunities of seei g 
Ton and Mrs. MunsterLrg. It is a great satisfaction to everyone in 
these parts that you have decided to remain for good. 

Yours very truly 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

LONOWOOD [mass.] 
OCTOBER l8. 1897 


T f me that vou will be interested in hearing some- 

It occurs to me : je's fiance. He is a Philadelphian, 

thing about Edgar Scott, M fi Although 

very rich, and twenty seven ‘^ 

his health IS in some ® ago. He was in the class 

oratleastwaswhen l awh.mso^e^y^^^_ S 

of 93 at Harvard, b .^ak lungs— diis was the explanation 

bridge was not good PotSTwho was a good and ever- 

faithful friend of I"®'^ Florida, and a year or 

may be regarded yacht the "Sagamore" in which he 

two later bought a ^ ’l^oard Uih boat that Wanvick 

went around the world. It p^irar Scott and Bob Potter came 

died of cholera in Oaober . 893. ^ 

back to America intli dm hody,^^^^ ^ Wanvick 

along from .I* ^ers it w.as clear that her interest in Edgar 

s;:^n LI his^cnl W.4 what brought her there at that time. 

. Sry T),r MMU Sf^n. Clup- V. -S'engrr Ilanaul WenJe- 
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‘"Vl' 

bassy in Paris, where he now is He ^ American em- 

if he can get leave of ahcpn/- * back in December, 

wedding will take place anYth™"’-n wlien the 

ately. The advantages of this ‘"'"'^di- 

are great, and there seems to he , PO'nt of view 

The drawbacks are that Edgar Scott h '>’0 matter, 

constitution, but has suffered * “ tbought, a good 

Brights dise^selilr^t some from 

and that there is drunkenness in ® Aunt Susie’s maladies— 
of wild oats in his own past But th^f certain amount 

from what old Mrs. Potter and T • pleased, and 

Scott, I have no doubt th^he is afr"; r me of Edgar 

vn o£ making her han^ affection, 

1 '““*. S " happy, as nine-tenths of our gilded 

1-um' eve^body well. Living at 

m clmh and wrWnl‘>A?‘,h 

lot^of dWe'*®'’ "'*'■* “ hearly evetf'dll^TV^^' ^ 8° 

As to sert "i..P'°P.'= ^hd J prZZ’ to see a 

man’s, at Beverlev* * have been in°r ^“P’® have been 

Robert and Ellen’^ Boylston and Elsi^n the Cod- 

Manchester to'iw T e"''‘''^ten are nice and ’ ™‘h 

ms. Marjorie Sti.ri’ ''/l/ht'Shcs, where twn ? u° Sunday to 

-•eSre^!™h--dS^o::^ 

pmbridge. J.; = '“‘hall team this ylar a'd " *°m 

happy. ThinJa'“ Rohbim ^ here, bm ve™ '“m often in 

o' “capmg again-to“Lm7erd T" 

* I suspect, ol 
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marrying some foreigner and joining the Catholic 
How things come round in this world!—Give my 
nio and the family 


Church at last, 
love to Celedo- 


Your ever aff" brother 


To WILLIAM JAMES 


6o BRATTLE STREET 
[CAMBRIDGE, MASS.] 
EASTER, 1900 


^^Va^taer' has just sent me your delightful letter by which I see 
• f„n life again in this season of resurrection, 

with joy that you are full of l te agam 

May the revival be ^ ,„ite and make personal in- 

have thought -e very unfeel ng not to wj^ 

of concern 

quiries during all these ^^e right moment and the 

but merely from "Sledge of how little my pla- 

right words, as ^t^n the midsf of the affection of your 

tonic sympathies ^d as any of them can be at die change 

many friends. “'Sfidenre that you underestimate the 

for die ^ " ,vi]l find again in yourself ere long. 

amount fSi have dUcovered me in the Poetry & Rchg.on = 
I see that you have j 

more than in mV hooks. But dicre is more to 

come, and although I I |,itl,erto. I tliink you will 

much better than you like my • nearer to von than you 

find that, apart from tenip~n;nnc". about the'value of\he 
now believe. What y°t' ^ ^ fi.e continuity of the world 


1 rrofcAWir Ccorpe llerliert I'almcr. 
,Mc,l.rc<o„om of Fortr, cni ml.S.'"-. (.9-) 
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good because the hen has laid thL“ ' ‘ndiscnminately are 

I woS““r7alS lT;e'S''onr''’T-"’’‘' 

have past in the midst o£ an Jnimpma“wP^“ . '™“tion which I 

disingenuous Protestantism which sanctimonious and often 
sive to me. and the needThalc ^ .“P.™“ghly alien and repul- 
far away from it and tar above it° Mv "'** '“'"idling 

lustify me in speaking out because I fIiP,h^°“^ sympathies didn’t 
thies and not to have a rational anH h ' merely sympa- 

of Plato and Aristotle has given me^conW " but the study 

an authority as they and ^ who backed by such 

have the right to be sincere, to be absnt them represent, I 

getic, brause it is not I that speaXu h and unapolo- 

B^bel in wffch w r ‘hat speaks 

hum^n ° P“‘ ‘he defendve thTv^k ''°‘h'>'g in it so re- 

Grwcc “^““ht. as you sav^ I traditions of the 

h u etw?n '’’‘T ‘"h be fephvt T”''' ‘h" ■mmediam 


Always sincerely yours 
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To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

OXFORD, AUG. I3. IQOI 


Dear Susie, „ . , • j 

I have riven up all idea of going even to Pans A.s year, and 
1 nave given up t i, is a disapporitment not to see 

expect to remain Jl,,, trip for another 

you, but °n ,,ork and well and happy in this 

year, as I am in the midst ot St 

place. It has raine 3 good deal with some 

the country like an emeral . horse-dealer and the other (his 

friends of “"^j^’Jl^otse-dealer runs a coach and four to Blen- 

brother) an actor. ^dmes takes me when he is driving him- 

heim twice a week and sornetmes tax philosopher to 

self. You may think *°;XrHe is a gentleman and in 

keep, but you 'f 3 ^t 3 hen to keeping horses as the most con- 

fact a great swell who „ , d is full of singular people of that 

genial possible business. E g of Anglican monks who 

sort. I have also been s § garden with an 

have a toy monastery here '™ dieir faces. These con- 

expression of *el£-conscious beatitude^on me 

wasted types change from my books and papers, so 

Zari%m\lving a good vacation^ 

::^st::iit;^rb:^^--un4anLU- 

America. oafael = makes me very sorry for the poor 

What so™ . Farming is a good thing, but 

chap; he must be J 3 t Zorita tor so many candidates 

iTJti SrC'Z; .n a.c n„, 

next year. 

Your affectionate brother 

1 S«= M> /ton IVorM. Chap. V. 'Oxford Friend,." 

, A son of Celerlon.o Smrc b, n previou, nrarrUBC- 
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To LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 

6o BRATTLE STREET 
NOV. a8 1901 

Dear Lawrence 

Many thanks for your nice letter Tt . 
hear from you. although, to be sure T 1 ^ P'easiire to 

far from the tvicked omes of the 
much m Boston Aren t you e^er Er^ „ " 

You should come and gather the rhnr.. friends? 

ing about the big room m*e‘"uutTlnPrL'r''‘* we are rats 
the college and will give many ueLle u 

'*«g'>'>d=t>-ch.tecture means m See T ‘n'" 

details are one thing, but a beautiKfr 
f■'"’aloable The Union seernt m P^"' “ soe"*® 

^SSSEf=’a:t£SF“-i 

liVS; 'htf <- wK,™' T'» 

for 11 ha, wc have re ^=«nhsgwng against 

'monrs to core “P "> O^efwZnTrrvt'° 

. *'xptct to be in N„,., m ^ g too much on 


I expect to bp ,« NT much on 

>™ "p > - going 01.1 oTto':"‘ir a'^^aTirr r 

■ * "-m. lom, P^" “te time, to my Lend 



LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 

Professor Strong’s,' but I will twite to you when I know my exact 
plans so as not to miss seeing you.—I hope your father will soon be 
welTiin! This long illness must have been a great anxiety to you 

all. 

Yours affectionately 


To LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 

6 o BRATTLE STREET 

DEC. 21 igoi 


Dear Lawrence . j you had lost your father. 

It was only that hwra 

^ Tould turn to you at such a moment. I hope to see you 
thoughts t VnrL on Xmas day and will look you up at once 

soon-I go to New York on Xmas nay i r 

-but as one Jow. This is an irre- 

is most in one s hea , because it is in the order 

parable loss for ^ ^ur parents and your father has 

of nature that we ^ memory and inHu- 

hved to see you a ^ -rhaf ought to be a consolation for you. 
ence always witli V°“’”"®e must, in a material sense, lose 
This svorld is so er thing after another, until ive our- 

everything we have and 1 , S 

selves close our eyes upon the whcde^ 

to bear tins th°“g^ ’ anytliing. tVe should not set our 

the capacity J ‘ ossession of anything, but our happi- 

hcarts, tlien, on a materi p ,diatever we possess for a 

ness should be „ us and make us better in oiir- 

time should reseal t g ideally happy and united (at 

selves. Your ' “.Ssl that it must be doubly sad to 

;s,’r. irrsirbST™ ■»«“ !“■ 


X C. A. Strong 
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and gay, in a right snirit 5 r ° ''‘"‘■."'ants of life, sad 

truly unfortunate are those person^Mdho''^' 

are in this easel—who liave never I ne I of our friends 

any noble and natural characters anv true h'^' 
tul thoughts and things. But tliose 

and grown like them can never be 'udi things 

carry the sweetness and truth within thetZ “"''appy because they 
a happiness that is worth having Your na'i 

Yours ever 


To A. S. FULLER 

LUXOR ON THE NILE 

Dear Fuller January uth 1904 

I am at rM? ^ landlord'?!^ ^ me 

party of tourists going up giving tliem up. 

of them. So many being no lesS impossible 

anything, else I sLum'J'i'®"‘"S'”'achtncs hfv.- TT'^ Lest 

a time to its fascinar* lone m ti, time for 

Faust’s dream to he IT^' here selm to / 

m. to be young in body and S' something of 

Chsp IIVt",*”" on In, Sobbauoal 

» so. -L HOI, lao ,v„„. 



WILLIAM JAMES 

W place the world trould be to such a creature. We sometimes 
speak o£ regretting lost illusions. What a silly idea! We may well 
reeret lost powers, but the loss of illusions is an unmixed blessing. 
It leaves you free face to face with the facts and authorises you to 
profit by every real opportunity. The trouble is that, *e Life of 
Reason being so largely in abeyance, people do not ordinardy lose 
their illusions till tliey have lost their passions, and then the real 
world when they see it for die hrst time as it is, seems to them stale, 

not because it is real, but because they are played out. 

I mav perhaps go to Jerusalem and Damascus before returning 
to Europe. The donkey is losing its terrors for me and I now gener¬ 
ally ride at the head of the party. Think what a party it must be! 

Yours 


To WILLIAM JAMES 

fA reader ivith a taste for philosophy will find the following letter 
Ltplculiar interest in revealing Santayana's early efforts to escape 
the epistemology of the prevailing Idealism of the day.] 

ROME, NOV. 29. 1904 


Dear Mr James .... 

Thank you very much for your tiro articles which have 
reached me here and filled an evening with very refreshing home- 

”,'.™ “or.S'Smmb", .nd ,h. 


1 Qiarlcs l.o«CT. 
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near Loeser and Berenson * I am advantage of being 

■aesthetics", yet I have been °T 

these friends of mine have drenche/n,, "I"' of “ whicli 

ing change, one gets so dry m Amenr ^ ratlier invigorat- 

especially if one is ohligedto numn T* ‘ho senses, 

I mean to go on to Nappies a^d Sic.w’ F here 

ground for me, and I Lpe "o ren ‘n Greece-all netv 

with_a .esh supply of .pure experie^.^dThuddr™^^^ 

“‘“‘od me particulSy on acraunt'"oT""‘' ■"’P°'’“"oe—have in- 
there IS between what you make for °a ^ oertain harmony which 
2; f Doubtless you ha^eTom rfoTa' h»ve fallen’^n wi I, 

turned ho encourages -.hne c general attitude 

Kdonrn‘°“* SpreSrfn^ “ ‘"“V he 

rvhetlier the'cone" “"hfrstand m your wav 0^1"°“* TOeabularies 
course eve™ “ncei^J^’ h J 00^1 im a® » 

rvhich as y?u“ y .rr' ““'ent “y f““ 

and trudis have Jhn chaotic m its fmrr. “f ‘he flux, 

[or ■ns.ance:''rft°c:„rwr'?'"' o“S d 

burning in an em™ hich was nine , “,®“c dimension 

servers return ‘o be six inch * 1 °"® ‘oft 

the eight inch candir n‘ ‘”hy eight inches °ug on the ob 

philosopher’s views ih'' “ Potential sort* G£ course 

coucep/ion tin! r’ ™"'ediS xolr ’^'^'"5 ‘ho 

absolute item m the nn " P’""* ‘hrotigh tha, 1 "his, the 
■o me to be whether r'"n' '"'ontory^ B'^'Phase '"h he an 
heing or rather whether ‘"‘h candle has 0"^/'*"?''°“ seems 
reality and the iramcdnte n"'P''"‘* hetng is no.?i^ ‘hat imputed 
■ntcllect seems to be tl r 1 r""* ‘“o'f by apnear^ ““ "roan by 
•° healone important:';':” 

' ciiicacious The —- ’ in seem 


'Ornunl I!r,n,„„ 

' rvotufton 


rests in seem; 
eight inch candle 1: 
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something to be believed in, because in tlie material world tvhich 
the intellect has discovered it is a needful element that counts and 
retvards our confidence in its reality. The materials ii’hich experi¬ 
ence is composed of must therefore be credited with an existence 
which makes them material elements and gives them a mechanical 
order, since they exist also permanently, potentially, and beyond 
our range. 

If this is what is implied in your views—and I conceive that it 
is—tlie result seems to be quite different from panpsycliism and far 
more rationalistic. According to panpsychism the eight-inch candle 
exists only by virtue of its inconceivable psychic substance, that 
mass of irrelevant experience of whicli a candle at best is but a re¬ 
mote symbol or effect. The real eight-inch candle is not eight inches 
long and is no candle at all. It is perhaps a conclave of politic worms 
electing an infallible pope to maintain that the universe is nothing 
but a musical composition. According to your view—if I under¬ 
stand it—and to mine, on the contrary, the material qualities of the 
candle themselves subsist, and it is a cylindrical white body that is 
really eight inches long at an assignable instant. The world of sci¬ 
ence for us, tlten, would not be a mere fiction, but a real efficacious 
order discovered in the chaos of immediate experience, a system 
consisting bodily of tlie given elements, but of course involving 
many more, and the longer subsistence of them. Am I right? 

Please wish the various members of the department a happy 
new year in my name and believe me 

Very sincerely yours 


To A. S. FULLER 

ROME. DECEMBER g, 1 904 


Dear Fuller 

Your letter comes to remind me that a place I have often heard 
of called Harvard College actually exists: it seems from here a 
rather improbable myth; and quite an unnecessary complication 
in the world, tliat h.as a complete history already. I am glad that 
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o£ life, but rather a parasitic trari:.- genuine expression 

in the contemporary svorld. expressing what is effete 

to contain Kot accuml’The book seems 
James ht sent me twoS hh nc^ ■"“P^eience. 

Journal. The one (or more) in Mind’ jColumbia 
son > tvrites to me from Cambridge “I W w T 
what a singularly bad thinker he hi’- * ® But 

James’ new statements do not scc,^ , 

'Vhateyer may he thought of the w Bad insight, 

materiahsm. which 1 believe mav be TB<=y point to 

a peat rehabilitation. The material Before long to have 

other world is a nightmare! ^ B^ion; but every 

Please wish Mrs. Bumen. , 

that you have kept my rooms as “'"’’.‘^Bristmas. I am delighted 

lefer ■" “omentTut off ^o "le 

berte cl T it to Cw * Bit of the 

be as vente i * ^ j ""^Be a coverlet of ®°tne more stuff 

, I =>"> enjTytg m^:rr’ 

^By. I feel at home.'"”'^ =*Bout me^a.mVsrtlhhtrhyp::: 

ir V „ Tour sincerely 

I"' t-S'-h Pt’llOK.plTitwtoif’" 

■ Cambndge, Mass. 
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To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

JERUSALEM, FEBRUARY I’J, I905 


Dear Susie, 

The rains during tiic first week I spent here were so heavy 
The rax b sight-seeing, and they have 

that It was "ft seemed imprudent to start on 

left the roads in such f' X„ned. The other day when 

a long ? iciio and the Dead Sea two of our carriages 

several of us went t J horses had to be taken out while 

"Sirs?™ ^ b™"*!..»p"” "»• 

we ° svhich do no harm in a short excursion 

carriages. Such ncidenB, swi tvhen no 

when *V°'T;the'night3t be wi^in reach after a delay of 
halting place £°;‘he night g ttiorning for Damas- 

several hours, am therefore swrt g^ 

cus by way of Trewm to Beyrout and sail thence 

steamboat. From \ jo reach Greece about Afarch 

again for Athens via Smyrna. I^expea ^ 

1 st and you may a Athenes: if I don’t like that place and 

the yL know by the swift picture post-card. 

¥he fmprel ion which the Holy Land makes on the traveller 
The iropressio 

must depend mor _. „o ruins of architectural impor- 

and his expectations. rebuilt at various periods, and now the 

tance. Everything as buildings, chiefly shabby and 

town IS a conglomerate of Holy Sepulchre (which contains the 
modern The brines, a r«ll) and at Bethlehem, etc. are gen- 
supposed site of CaNaH ; imposing church. These 

erally caves, and enclosed in a more o p 

chumhes are cut np^mm rt lion’s^share. To make Jeru- 

fessions, the niace of pilgrimage one would have to possess 

Salem “tisfnctory rhe^traditions identifying die various spots, and 
unlimited fai gained for devotional pur- 

even then I =>“ „as planted here or there. The 

CMholic consents and hospices are numerous here and in good 
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men^ T^re ""^Cannelites also have various establish- 
ents. There is a very large religious hostelry, where French 

h is wen bu t n 

pert ¥h r/d r tri t °£ P™s- 

Ld thf lauerve^ n “ ‘"'l^'bhed by the Moslems 

German jews- the SpaMsh stf™*** Spanish and 

The “ corrupt'castillian. 

guage of the country, but Turkish is“thiT'‘f°T' 
the Beduins, Turks, Syrians and net, ‘ government, and 
togetlier. A shepherd I met in i strangely jumbled 

and two other peasants in Italian F “f^ty walk spoke in English 

by all the educted nt^vt a“d It '• 

no less mixed. The countrv nenni ' shop keepers. Costumes are 
dieir flowing white robes Id barVtee, nnd from 

degrees to complete Euronean dre« * .Voo Pnss by insensible 

htrino;, which Istnativelmi Ta; 7 ‘’‘'*t ‘''= 

humanity what has interested aUlT' °f 

landscape. It is arid and hilly the slL 

with oose stones and ledgesi r7kT ‘i“‘“ “'’oted 

but there are also many olivIT P^P’PS 'brough the surface: 
d^ beds of torrents make the scTne 'he deep gorges and die 

hlout dominated T I had 

but vo,°' ° '"Stance, you not “untry; from the 

before M<»b on 1 eT y""" t“t, 

idea, but for th ™ie ""'ions their”**^ 'hou' 

'Id^raTuT?'“?p'a very pretty 

"'h'^cnorlri T'f-n the dooT fe l '>""‘-"^"5' 

and Herod is now I, occupied bv ,1 ^'""Pi"- The rest 

" ‘'"‘== "">y a fewinell‘^P'ns Solomon 

"= mosques and arches, and 
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a few trees rise above the immense pavement. Around stand several 
modern minarets and an old O'^stian bas.hea some^ 
stored” and turned S and 

lems are only permitted the consulate: Jews 

accompanied by a cavnss or g because the Moslems also 

are never alloived to come in at ^ ™ Christian 

l,old .he Tempi. 

shrines as well, for instance, me .rP ,, , . j.g|jjtes to 

which they believe: but j Christ was never really 

die passion because the Koran says executed in his 

crucified, but that a ™an resem ^ n heaven and will not 

place, while he *'^tter ^hidi he will rise again, and 

die until the end of the nor . Mount of Olives while 

is not in the Koran, Pj'^u pjea^sed with my journey so 

I am perfectly well . bout seven dollars a day since 

far, which is not so '’='7 «’‘P ,„ded. I have been talking Spanish a 
I came to the O”®"'; ‘ . Americans that fill this hotel. They 

fr:rt^Vrst';n t and bubble over with self- 

satisfaction in tlieir country. 

Love to all from 


To WILLIAM JAMES 

ATHENS, HOTEL MINERVA 
MARCH 4 , 1905 


Dear Mr James 

die Jesdahrmrthis year and leave me die more congenial task 

.0 a^^Th^Hjd "riw;U°n%"“nw" 
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oE being a Paul to him and reducing his doctrine to dead dogmas 
and metaphysical Hellenisms? It is not too late, and if you are so 
well (which I am happy to hear) why shouldn’t you stay in France 
for next year and leave it for me to follow, if need be, on the year 
after-next, or even later? !My book, in spite of its five volumes, is 
not good to turn into lectures: it is too concisel My idea is rather 
to review my contemporaries, which I neglect in the book alto¬ 
gether, and to take for a subject “Contemporary Philosophy in 
England and America". Hyde * says you may wish to take that 
subject, or something like it, yourself, and if so, I could of course 
easily find a new title. I suspect, however, that you would be looking 
forward in your treatment, while I should be looking back—at 
least as far as Jonathan Edwards and tlte statuetied Locke."* So tliat 
even with the same theme we might make too [sicl sufficiently 
different symphonies to delight die Parisian ear with. 

I have just arrived here from Palestine and Damascus, where 
mnmH impressions; I am staying here for two 

<3o>ng a 'ittle peripatetic 
“"d” your dutmguished guidance.* on iu native heatir 
-a heath being all that is left to philosophise over. 

It sv.ll pTyo™ ta“ tnconveniences 


Yours sincerely 


Ute o[ Reason] is°npe 7 o”r bcing^mJd you already are, and that your book [The 
opponunuy lU rn«.>e rt5t“;tan L"*"“’ such an 

bciwccn Ehoi and H>de is ro forrvard among 

1906-07. and I am feeling so heattv arri.r. ti, . » lecturer the next year, 

Msivahl (That', tha „ay ,t looka’^to^; S.J p°" ' ^ou .ha Eapt.s.l 1 the 

how the whole thing a looking at your end - ^ ^ 

* James Haien Hyde 


■Sea lattai (Novambar ag, .go,, 

* Jama, h.ar jornad Samayam .a Alhaaa. 
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To CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 

LONDON, JUNE 5TH 1005 


Dear Mr Norton received about my book has given 

No letter ^ m you have never divided justice 

me more sausEaction ^ , Upiieve that your approval is justi- 
from kindness, it ts hard “^^JTnd pLial terLs. I 

fied, even tvhen expressed h^^^ 

^ , al^lVaT alUmuv*probabW many arguments and tenets 

underlies all I say, aimou^ F ^ precarious 

rvhich I have ventured « howeL use the 

and needlessly metaphysica . . escape the controversial 

tools o£ my trade -"^^rbeen - I 

‘^e1e^Td^Tnlture had cons^nte^ 

rs=si;f»rt SeS»J.0 ™». - 

supporting and refining practical j 

With many thanks for your very kind letter, I am 

Sincerely yours 

. ot Uie cencrous and characteristic letter nhich 

11 am tempted » quote a ^ Sanujana after first reading The Ufc of 

Professor Norton of Harvard 'rroie 

Reason. „ a lavman in philosophy like myself I should not 

.. If I were writing to a 1 y V thought, the admirable ordering 

hesitate to speak ot '>■= ^ origmal.ty, and the display m it of the union of 

of It In a consistent system, its striking^ jemarkable faailty ot the understand- 

remarkable power of imagin Har>'ard I know not where to look for an)one 

mg . . . Now that ^ou arc ( I,(e Conlcmplaiion is an unfamiliar prac- 

who IS truly meditating on the promcm o 

tice Nobody seems to feel^t j contemplate’. _rome 

The university is .nol^osor tJ facri. and regards thoughts with suspicion-Come 
back soon, to redress the balancci 
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eral at Harvard. I trust that happiness is still unclouded, and that 
fat salaries and intelligent students are beginning to prevail—by 
students I mean candidates for the Ph.D,, for the blameless tribe of 
moderate geniuses known as undergraduates no doubt ebbs and 
flows as sweetly as ever. Your letter also contained an interpreta¬ 
tion of the Life of Reason which seemed original; ^vhat my own 
is may be a little clearer in the two volumes which I hope you 
have lately received; and it will be made quite unequivocal in 
the last volume,' to appear in the Spring. Some people say I am a 
pragmatist and some say I am not. On the whole, I agree with the 
latter, as pragmatism seems to involve a confusion between the test 
and the meaning o£ truth. I have been reading Mill,» and the psy- 
chotogtsm nt his theory repels me so much that I am sure I eSn't 
nnndL? f Mill is a sort o£ 

houM^n, 1 P'““= “d his love of the good is 

pSmLi' and‘?h' “d the survival oE dogma, 

personal and altogethetunsubl”*” pathetically 

With best wishes 


Yours ever 


To WILLIAM JAMES 


hotel FOYOT, PARIS 
December 5, 1905 


Dear Afr James 

it is, and how Itke'you. TS !^v ^ generous 

‘-nay say something about my book »-in 


2 you. 

^lieason m Science. 
*John Stuart Mill 
* of Iteason. 
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reply—if there is room at the end, but first let me answer your 
questions about tlie Sorbonne lectures. 

As you may imagine my experience has been, so far, tvholly 
unlike W'endell's.* He seems to have grasped tvith avidity every 
opportunity to see things and to know people, and seems to have 
lectured as if he was borne on a bubbling wave of international 
enthusiasm. I have come, thinking only of my subject, seeing only 
my personal friends, having only official relations with officials, and 
keeping away as much as possible from the American colony. Natu¬ 
rally I have enjoyed a great quiet, and am spending very little 
nervous energy on my work. The lectures themselves I find delight¬ 
ful to give—immensely easy. Tlie Amphitheatre Richelieu—which 
holds 800—is about half full. The acoustics are admirable and it is 
not too hot. The audience—fully half ladies, mostly Americans— 
is sympathetic. One feels that not everything is fully understood; 
those that have ears, let them hear, has to be one’s motto. But every 
one is attentive, and I find improvisation easy in that milieu. 

Of course, even if you svished to take things as I am taking 
them, it ivould be impossible. You are too famous; every one here 
speaks of no one in America but you; you svould have enormous 
audiences and a host of invitations, all of which you would find 
it impracticable to refuse. Nevertheless, I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t refuse the American (the most persistent) set of them; 
and the French people, if I may trust my impression and experi¬ 
ence so far, are perfectly willing to let one alone. Pierre Janet “ 
has asked me to dinner—three sveeks ahead—but none of the other 
Frenchmen I have met has even called on me, or suggested that I 
should call on him. Of course, I repeat, it svould be othersvise 
ivith you; but my experience svill shotv you that, in the abstract, 
people here have no Hyde-Wendell idea of the momentousness of 
this affair. In all frankness—since you ask me to tell you every¬ 
thing—no one —no one, American or French—mentions Wendell 
here widiout an ambiguous smile. He evidently made a damned— 
Wendell of himself. The Hyde foundation has been a success; audi¬ 
ences have been found; the idea of lectures in English is fashionable 
and politically opportune. But it is an incident lost amid a thou¬ 
sand others, a thing of importance to half a dozen persons. Paris 

1 Barrett Wendell, who gave the first course of Harvard Exchange lectures 
(1904-05) at the Sorbonne on the James Hazcn Hyde Foundation. 

*The distinguished French mental specialist of the period. 
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could live witliout it, and if a man likes tlie undertaking, as I do, 
from the purely personal, academic, scholarly point of view, lie 
ought to attempt it It is a delightful and a moderate task. The 
freedom of speaking in a foreign language among foreigners—I 
mean the intellectual room—is exhilarating You can say \vhat is 
really true You needn’t remember that you are in Cambridge, or 
are addressing the youth entrusted to your personal cliargc I have 
never felt so grown up as 1 do at the Sorbonne, after our atmos¬ 
phere, tins IS liberty 1 am sure that—apart from tlie first lecture 
when the ice had been broken—I am lecturing better than I ever 
did before, and the audience is appreciative and lets itself be ear¬ 
ned along 


All this may not help you very mudi to make up your mind 
about coming next year or not It is hard for me to imagine exactly 
what points would be decisive to your mind I can see no reason, 
however, why a winter here (except for the dark, chill climate and 
wnstant drizzle) shouldn’t be as profitable and pleasant as one in 
Cambridge Two lectures a week on a subject ot which your mind 
was a ready full wouldn’t be a great strain, and .£ you hardened 
your heart a little against the impertinent homage ot the public, 

JZIT ' ''“'Ifind dns a good opportunity tor 

ivriting down your thoughts o rt' / 

at ComreX"‘w "'■'h St«>ng ’ 

about iiFeahsm and mmdS’'He^Ss^1*0“discussions 

Platonism would makrytu rlbel atmst?'"“ 

perfectly concave anH *i his reversible universe, 

with mind It IS a scholasUcUiB^Te;™'?^,'”"'* throughout 

mg our old friendship I have left ^ enjoyed renew- 

is anything j on wnh I had touched on UmTh” TT*" '“’T 
uuicu on that I have left out, pray ask 


Yours sincerely. 


* C. A Strong 
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To WILLIAM JAMES 

HOTEL FOYOT 

PARIS, DEC. 6 . 1905 


Dear Mr James 

I forgot yesterday to answer one of your questions, which I 
remember may be of importance to you. The lectures are at five 
o’clock in the afternoon on Tuesdays and Saturdays. I have no 
doubt they ^s'ould change the hour for you if you wished. To every¬ 
thing they say “comme vous voudrez”, and things here, as in Eng¬ 
land, seem to go by prerogative. You could also give as many or 
as few lectures as you chose—tlie great Hyde consenting. 

Another omission. Blood’s poem,' after about six readings, 
has become intelligible to me, and I like the thought very much, 
also the diction, but die composition is deplorable. Why can’t 
people begin and end, and give one some indication of what diey 
are talking about? As to the Tychism of it, it seems to me a good 
surface philosophy, a good expression of consciousness and the 
look of the flux. Of course what must be, if it must be, would never 
be kno^vn beforehand; and the machinery that may actually sup¬ 
port our feelings doesn’t deprive them of their dramatic novelty 
and interest, any more than the printed denouement of a novel, 
extant in the last chapter, takes away from the dreamful excitement 
of perusing it and of wondering what will come next. 

Now diat I am launched I will say a word about some of the 
criticisms in your letter. You are very generous; I feel that you 
want to give me credit for everything good that can possibly be 
found in my book.* But you don’t yet see my philosophy, nor my 
temper from the inside; your praise, like your blame, touches only 
the periphery, accidental aspects presented to this or tliat precon¬ 
ceived and disparate interest. The style is good, tlie tone is super¬ 
cilious, here is a shrewd passage, etc., etc. And you say I am less 
hospitable than Emerson, Of course, Emerson might pipe his wood- 
notes and chirp at tlie universe most blandly; his genius miglu be 

1 Reveries 0/ One, b> B. P. Blood. 

* The Li/e 0/ Reason. 
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tender and profound and Hamlet-likc, and that is all beyond my 
range and contrary to my purpose. I am a Latin, and nothing 
seems serious to me except politics, except the sort of men tliat 
your ideas will involve and the sort of happiness they will be capa¬ 
ble of. The rest is exquisite moonshine. Religion in particular tvas 
found out more than loo years ago, and it seems to me intolerable 
that we should still be condemned to ignore the fact and to give 
the parsons and the “idealists” a monopoly of indignation and of 
contemptuous dogmatism. It is they, not we, that are the pest; 
and while I wish to be just and to understand people’s feelings, 
wherever they are at all significant, I am deliberately minded to 
be contemptuous toward what seems to me contemptible, and not 
to have any share in the conspiracy of mock respect by which in¬ 
tellectual ignominy and moral stagnation are kept up in our so¬ 
ciety. What did Emerson know or care about the passionate insani¬ 
ties and political disasters which religion, for instance, has so often 
been another name for? He could give that name to his last per¬ 
sonal intuition, and ignore what it stands for and what it expresses 
in the world It is the latter that absorbs me; and 1 care too much 
about mortal happiness to be interested in the charming vegeta- 

suppressSgTtr"" “ 'vitl, the idea of 

onlv^sTJ' be spiritual 

[actua Juhan as''’'' o[ activity, not rather an 

&o 7mee that ^,“'‘■7 tl»tenuality]? Of course I should b^the 
Stress, belones onlv actuality and conscious 

reflective enerirv o^thn 'be rational and 

predictable comiguUy Ihh 

Siirajur. to the potential (= the poteiln In “ 

of activity there mm™ » ^ ^ dream there is the sense 

hiere is no sTul;, no ZeS em'" but 

lying metabolism in the brain- the sZ' the under- 

■ts purposes evaporate. This may be com 

meaning ordinary wavs of exnZ ■ “‘“'“ry to common sense, 

nuueota picce^itTZZZZZofTm''^ 

encc. It might be contrarv ^ ^ progressive sort, with sci- 

largcr than the carZKrZlZoZZ 
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would keep the volumes, as you suggest, until my return, as here 
I have not only a sufficient load materially, but also too many oc¬ 
cupations and distractions to leave me a quiet hour for poesy and 
piety o£ George Herbert’s somewhat remote sort. It^ must have 
been a rare pleasure and consolation to you to do this labour of 
love and to recover familiarly the habits and thoughts of so con¬ 
genial and refined a spirit. 

My lectures here are going on pleasantly and well before a 
moderate audience composed in a large part of American ladies. 

On another sheet (taking time by the fore-lock) I send you 
my proposal for courses ‘ next year, which I suppose will soon 
have to he determined upon. Now tliat Perry * is a professor and 
the author of a book ad hoc, it seems to me that he ought to go 
on with Phil i, b, which he will carry on much better than I should 
or ever did. However, I am ready, of course, if it must be, to take 
my share of that heavy and (as it seems to me) unnecessary burden. 
Could I be relieved of it, there are several half courses or seminaries 
tliat 1 might offer instead—besides die problematical Aristotle I 
mention. 

With best regards 


Yours sincerely 


To A. S. FULLER 


HOTEL FOYOT, PARIS 
JANUARY 29, 1906 

Your criticism, my dear Fuller, of my tliird volume > has tliis 
dc cct, tvliich 1 uant to point out to you while die sense o£ it is 
still hot within me. You make an iminccTC objection, 0£ course 
tlicre might be any number o£ riittte gods making for righteousness, 
as there certainly are some natural and liuman forces making for 
it. But do you believe there are? In remote parts o£ nature we may 

».\l Haiv^rd. 

* Ralph Uarton Perry. 

• Reown Kehgjon. 
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well conjecture that some good is pursued and perhaps attained 
by beings inconceivable to us. But are tliese the gods of that living 
religion svhich you think I ignore? Of course the gods of actual reli¬ 
gion are very contused and impossible monsters: but their essential 
functions, when discriminated and made articulate, seem to me 
to be reducible to the two I have insisted upon in my book. These 
are the rational values, the eternal sources and sanctions of what 
is sane in religious madness. The madness itself, in its psychological 
or dramatic texture, cannot be included in the Life of Reason, 
though of course it may be referred to in a description of that hon¬ 
ourable fraction of our existence: nor do I think I have left this 
madness altogether uncharacterised.—^As to my injustice to die 
Neo-Platonists—of whom Plotinus is of course the best and the most 
Hellenic—I am more inclined to plead guilty, because I know lit¬ 
tle at first hand about them, and you, in the full blush of your re¬ 
cent erudition, might easily refute me with quotations selected 
ad hoc. I know that Plotinus, as against even Gnostic Christians, 
stood for what he called natural and political goods: but nature and 
society were by that time transfused with a mystical solvent which 
rendered his official allegiance to them, I imagine, largely deceptive. 
And his followers made this illusion more transparent and quite 
let the ascetic cat out of the bag. . . . 


Yours ever. 


To SUSANA STURGJS DE SASTDE 

GRAND HOTEL A HOTEL TIVOLLIER 
ROE DE .METZ, 

TOULOUSE 

LE 29 AVRIL, igoG 


Dear Susie, 

I got your letter yesterday afternoon wlicn I teas leaving 
Carcassonne. It is raining this morning, so I take the opportunity 
to answer at once. 
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I don’t know what newspaper-cuttings about my book ^ 
they have been sending you I have repeatedly begged them not to 
send me any, and they have finally stopped doing so tlic reviews 
1 have seen—one or tivo excepted—^arc quite incompetent and 
often written by people who have not even read a page of the book 
through It IS not worth paying any attention to ivhat they say 
As to my teaching Strong Catholic metaphysics you must under¬ 
stand that my own philosophy no es muy caloltca, it is independent 
of religion altogether, and looks at religion merely as at a historic 
and human fact—more or less appealing or beneficient, is the case 
may be You have seen all you probably care to see of this attitude 
in my Interpretations of Poetry and Religion’ The attitude of 
my new book is exactly the same but of course it deals with many 
other subjects as well as with religion 

god should you be worried at Rafaels’ going to 

Mauriscot ? If he is to be long at Cartago isn’t it much better 
that he should be normally settled there, with a domestic circle 
of his own, and smaller Rafaelitos to think about? He told me 
something about the affair that you haven t seen the girl is nothing 
against her, you may see only too much of her some day If you 
knew her and didn t like her, it might be something to complain 
of, although It would have to be put up with all the same 

5 *^^ Mr Rockefeller is, 1 understand, a little timid, and 
doubtless has detectives to protect him against cranks ’ that might 
loiter about his house But he is comparatively well, and has a 
new wig to make luxn beautiful and he is coming to spend seven 
weeks at Compiegne this summer with the Strongs ’ Mrs Rocke 
feller comes with him they are going to travel under an assumed 
name, to protect themselves from begging letters and indiscrete 
curiosity Strong tells me that he has written an essay on the duties 
of rich men, which he is going to read some Sunday afternoon to 
his father in law It points out that very large fortunes are truly 
trusts and that instead of being left to individuals of one s 
family they should be made into public funds, administered by 
some trustees of distinction, for the benefit of the community at 
large —It is easy to give Uiis generous advice when one is a plnlos 

^ The Life of Reason 

» \ son ot Cclcdonjo Sasire by a previous m^tIlage 

•Mr Rockefellers Jaughicr Eluabcth had mamcdl roEcssor C A Strong 
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opher, and one’s only daughter is sure, in any case, of being well 
provided for. Strong himself is growing much more luxurious: 
I think the old man has given him a million dollars, and it is 
beginning to tell. . . . 

Love to Ccledonio and the family from 


To CHARLES W. ELIOT 

GRENOBLE, JUNE 83, igo6 


Dear Mr Eliot' 

The series of lectures which I have been giving in France, 
ended here yesterday. The year has been a delightful one for me 
personally.—except that my health has not been quite so good 
as usual; together with the previous twelvemonth of travel, it has 
given me a very refreshing change of scenes and of companion¬ 
ships. Even in respect to ray philosophic interests, I have found a 
great deal that is new to me, and interesting, in the movement of 
French speculation, ivhich is very active at present and is carried 
on in a most critical and open-minded spirit, as well as with a solid 
foundation in scholarship. 

My impressions about die value of the Hyde lectureship are 
rather too complex to be expressed in a letter; I have accordingly 
written the accompanying memorandum.’’ It represents my sincere 
opinion upon this undertaking, when redected on in cold blood. 
It might give a wrong impression, however, of my personal satis¬ 
faction at the reception I have met with both from officials and 
from the public. The post I have held is a delightful one; die 
question is whether the general advantages of maintaining such 
a lectureship are not largely factitious. 

Mr Hyde has seen diis memorandum and, I believe, has kept 
a copy of it. Widi sincere regards 

Yours very truly 

X President of Harvard College. 

2 Deposited in the archives of Houghton Library at Harvard. 
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To CONRAD SLADE 

75 MONMOUTH STREET 
BROOKLINE MASS 
MARCH 4 IQOS 


Dear Conrad, 

A great weight is lifted off my mind. My brother has decided 
to remain in America this summer, a decision which leaves me free 
to do what I like, and you know what that must be. My passage 
is taken for June i8 eastward and for September lo westward, in 
ti\e Hamburg-American Kaiserin and Deutschland respectively. 
First I go to England; but before July is far advanced I hope to 
be in Paris. If you are going to some idyllic place and would not 
think me an intruder, I might join you for a month or so. We 
might read—1 am deep in history now, Gibbon,' Curtius,* etc.—• 
and sketch. Perhaps you might give me a few lessons in drawing, 
or you might paint my portrait and immortalize us both. About 
September first it is not impossible that I may go to Heidelberg— 
it is the only place in Germany that tempu me back—to an inter¬ 
national philosophic congress which is to meet there. I should see 
in the flesh a lot of ugly old men whose names I have seen in print 
all my life; and dien I might go to Hamburg to make my friends 
there a few days’ visit before sailing for my Peru—that is what 
Cambridge is getting to be to my mercenary mind. 

When you get this send me a card \vith your surest address 
—I am never sure what it is—and 1 will forward you the hrst 
volume of the Arabian Nights, which I have read twice, once at 
sea and once on cold winter nights, and which has made botli 
wildernesses turn for the moment into enchanted oases. And it is 
so funny I Only at times my HeUenic political conscience rebels 
against tliis irresponsible, unintellectual way of feeling life—all 
chances and surfaces and prodigiesr— Send me the second volume 
that I may have read it when I see you, and be ready to buy the 
ncxu ' ’ 


Yours affly, 

* Eimt Robert Curtius. 


t £dv\ard Gibbon. 
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To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

COLONIAL CLUB 

CAMBRIDGE [MASS.] 
MARCH l8, 1909 


Dear Susie, 

It is several months since I last wrote to you, but as I know 
you get regular news of tlie family from Robert and Josephine,^ I 
don't make a point of sending my bulletin as well. Nothing much 
has happened, except that Robert seems to be really going to Eu¬ 
rope, and that, during the last week or ten days. Mother has been 
ailing a little, altliough slie is now better, and about in the same 
condition as before her cold, or whatever it was—for I saw no 
particular evidence of anything definite. We had a “trained nurse” 
for three or four days. It was much better for Mother, as her little 
meals were prepared nicely, given to her with a certain authority, 
so that she took them, as ^vell as her medicines, and she slept with 
her window open, which of course helped to prevent her feeling ill 
and faint in the morning, which is one of the chief troubles she 
had. But now that she is more or less herself again, and comes down 
to the dining room as usual, they have sent the nurse away, and 
Tve sliaJJ return to the old routine. For Josephine, the nurse ivas 
evidently a nuisance at first. Josephine was more nervous and 
anxious than ever, and hardly could sleep. But after two or three 
days, she seemed to me to be calming down, and if the nurse (or 
somebody like her) had stayed, I think Josephine would have 
learned to put off her responsibility for a while now and then, 
and to sleep and take an outing with more peace of mind. Robert 
and I have told her so: but she persists in being vague and condi¬ 
tional in all she says about taking a nurse or maid, and it will have 
to be postponed until mother has another ill turn. Poor Josephine 
is naturally looking thinner and yellower than ever, and is pretty 
nervous; although, luckily, she is not at all unhappy or sad. On 
the contrary. Mother’s mental weakness seems to strike her as 

1 Robert and Josephine Sturgis, Santayana's half-broihcr and halLsistcr m 
Boston. 
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something humorous and appealing like the First notions of a 
Youn" child: and she doesn’t seem to be troubled about tlic future. 
\Vharkeeps her on the qiti vive is whether Mother has sneezed, 
or ivorked longer than usual at her knitting, or breathed bard in 
her sleep, as i£ complaining. The great fundamental situation 
doesn’t seem to weigh on Josephine at all. Is this merely that she 
is too much taken up with details to consider things in the gross, 
or is it that she is resigned to the ultimate issue, and pleased to 
give herself up* to pious little cares in the meantime? Mother is 
now distinctly more feeble, both in mind and body, than she ivas 
when 1 arrived in the autumn. Bui she is without pain and almost 
without discomfort: and 1 see no reason why she shouldn’t remain 
in tills condition for an indefinite time, perhaps for years. It is 
for Josephine tliat die situation seems to me grave; how can she 
stand months and mondis of continual watchfulness, night and 
day, with no distracuons, hardly any fresh air, no appetite, and 
very little sound sleep? 1 hope she will soon convince herself that 
a nurse is needed, just as one would be needed for a baby, and 
that she will learn to dirow off a pan of her cares. What may con¬ 
tribute to this is that Mother is really quite indifferent to who is 
widi her, and it her little wants were being attended to, she would 
never notice whedier Josephine had been aivay for five hours or 
for five minutes. 

As to myself, I am much more settled and comfortable than 
1 \tfas when 1 last wrote. My rooms are satisfactory: pupils and 
other friends come to see me very often—I have tea ready for diem 
every day from four to half-past five—and, best of all, I have been 
to New York twice and had a real cliange which amused and re¬ 
freshed me remarkably. An old friend—Moncure Robinson_got 

me rooms, a ivhole apartment, at Sherry’s, die very fashionable 
hotel at which he lives. I went out to lunch, dinner, and supper 
after the opera, every day. and on Sunday, even to breakfast. I saiv 
a lot of very py people. Their conversation is amusing and very 
nsqud, but theit manners are simple and excellent, and. for a 

^ "‘"•‘’''‘S'"''*'- ladies I saw most 

was ^Irs. Ralph Elhs, a sister oE Ward Thoron's wiEe. The most in¬ 
teresting. however, was Mrs. John Jacob Astor. who is a Pari- 

,nd ° r'-T' but a girlish figure, 

and a superficial interest in things intellectual, covering a foi^ oE 
sadness and o£ physical dissatisEaction-This lady U one of 
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the very few whom I look forward to seeing again tvhen the occa¬ 
sion presents itself, and of keeping as a permanent link with the 
tvorld. Of course she knotvs that she has made an impression on 
me, and she likes the idea. She lias asked me to dinner since I came 
back, but I am not young and foolish enough to travel a day and 
a night for the pleasure of sitting tor one hour next to any svoman, 
no matter how charming. 

My other friend Mrs. Bob Potter has been for a day in Boston. 
Her mother died suddenly and she came to America to arrange her 
affairs. I hear that she has inherited $300,000; it is probably much 
less, but it will help the Potters to live more as they like. They 
are now in Athens, and I expect, as Bob has given up his business 
in New York, that they tvill be in Europe most of the time in 
future. This is very nice for me, because it will help me to see 
them when I leave this country myself: and of course, in leaving 
it, I am far from wishing never to see my American friends again. 
It is only their country that I am longing to lose sight of. As a 
matter of fact, I have made my best American friends abroad, like 
Boylston Beal and the Potters, and I shall be able to see them as 
often, and to much greater advantage there than in Boston or New 
York. This is also true of my new flame, Mrs. Astor. 

Is there any “Modernist" movement or party in Spain? I have 
been reading Loisy,‘ Tyrrell,^ Paul Sabatier (who is a Protestant, 
but a great friend of the “Modernists") as well as the Pope’s Ency¬ 
clical “Pascendi” and other documents. As I expect to be here 
this summer, I have agreed to give two lectures on the religious 
situation in Catholic countries before the parsons that come to the 
summer school here, and I am anxious to get any general informa¬ 
tion that I can. What I read at Avila in the “Lectura Dominical”, 
though little, is going to be a help. Of course, I knotv irfiat the 
theoretic position of the Church and of her enemies is; but what 
these ignorant parsons rvant to hear is what are the tendencies of 
popular feeling. Are there any socialistic Catholics like Murri ’ in 
Spain? If you have any pamphlets or books that deal witli this 
subject I should be much obliged if you tvould send them to me. 
Quite apart from my lectures, whicli will have to be very super- 


1 Alfred Loisy, author of La natssance du Chnstiaiitsme, etc. 

8 George Tyrrell, author of The fatth of the Millions, etc. 

* Roniolo Afurri, author of La pohltea clencale & la detnocrazia, etc. 
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ficial, the subject interests me in itself. I believe I have always 
been a “Modernist”; only it never crossed my mind tliat such an 
attitude was compatible with being a practical Catholic, much less 
a priest. How can they be so blind?— 

Love to Celedonio and the family, witli a great deal for your¬ 
self, from 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

COLONIAL CLUB 
CAMBRIDGE 

APRIL 19, 1909 


Dear Susie, 

Thank you for your letter.—Mother, as you know, is getting 

on nicely, and we now have a nurse, --permanently 

established in the house. She is elderly, Irish, and Catholic, so 
that she eats in the kitchen and gets on with the other servants. 
She also prepares and serves Mother’s food, does her room, sits 
there when Josephine is away, and makes herself as useful as she 
can, although Josephine doesn’t give her a chance to take charge 
as mu A as she would like, and as would be advisable for Josephine’s 
sake. They tell me that Mother is apt to be drowsy and somewhat 
restless m the moming, but m the altemoon, when I usually see 
c^rdf I’f cheerful, busy with knitting or playing with 

noubWm The only thing th^it is a little 

tllk she mean” °n “ '^"'■‘y-her father and mother, I 

andtettles down "““n 

anu settles down again, quite happy m her arm-chair 

Roher““iS“dvernn r" alarmed, to hear that 

part. Therel no re'Lst "‘’dil^tLrMolrwdl tt ^ “ f 

is now at the end oF 'viil not be as she 

Robert, he feels tliat he had better smy^It U a “1 

uciicr smy. It IS a natural sentiment. 
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and I confess I thought it a little queer, considering Robert’s 
character, that he should Iiave planned to go away now. Of course, 
Motiier forgets that he has come to see her as soon as he is gone, 
so that it makes no steady difjeretice to her; but she seems to recog¬ 
nise him when he comes—that is, she is glad to see him, although 
she doesn’t conceive that he is her son. Sometimes I think she 
imagines he is uncle Robert; but Josephine thinks I am wrong 
in this. . . . 

My rheumatism is much better; only a little weakness in the 
right knee left. I take phosphate of sodium every morning, which 
is supposed to be like Carlsbad water, and it agrees tvith me very 
well, regulating the bowels as well as helping the rheumatism. 

Since Robert is to stay, tliere is no reason why I shouldn’t 
go; so that I have taken passages from N.Y. to Liverpool for July 14 , 
and from Liverpool to N.Y. for September 18 , in the big new 
Cunarder, where I find there are also single cabins to be had. I 
am sorry not to go to Avila, but the holiday is short, and I am 
thinking of spending it again chiefly at Oxford, where I have the 
Bodleian library to consult, and Bertrand Russell, the Earl’s 
brother, to talk philosophy with. I am sailing so late on account 
of my lectures on "Modernism”, which are to be on July 8 and g. 
You ask me what "Modernism” is precisely. It is not anything pre¬ 
cise; but as a general tendency, it consists in accepting all the 
rationalistic views current or possible in matters of history and 
science, and then saying that in a different sense, the dogmas of 
the Church may still be true. For instance, all miracles, including 
the Incarnation and Resurrection, are denied to be historical facts: 
but they remain, in some symbolic sense, theological truths. That 
is, they are normal ways in which religious imagination has ex¬ 
pressed itself: and people ought to go on, in their devotions, using 
those expressions, just as they go on using a language or a style 
of dress that has naturally established itself. The Modernists say 
they are not Protestants, in that they wish to keep the whole doc¬ 
trine and organisation of the Church and to develop it further, 
rather than to lop off parts of it. But they are free-thinkers, since 
they regard that whole doctrine and organisation as simply a human 
growth, symbolic only, and changeable. They also say (but this is 
a plain inconsistency) that there is a peculiar providence or Holy 
Spirit guiding the Catholic Church in its development, such as 
does not guide the Mahomedans or tlie Buddhists. Tiiis, however. 
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is rejected by Paul Sabatier, a Protestant friend and defender of 
tile Modernists.—^Theologically considered, Modernism is unten¬ 
able, like every theory of double truths: but 1 don’t know how far 
it may express the filtering in of rationalism into the seminaries 
and among the clergy. Thank you for tlie Lectura Dominical of 
which one number has arrived so far. I didn’t mean you to send it, 
as even if it mentions the subject, it will give a very onesided view 
of it. But 1 am always glad to read a little lively Spanish, and to 
get some hint of what is going on. 

Love to all from 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 


COLONIAL CLUB, 
CAMBRIDGE 

MARCH 1, igiO 

Dear Susie: 

Yesterday Josephine showed me a letter o£ yours in which you 
say you want me to give you news of “high life" m New York. My 
visit there this year, though longer than last, wasn’t so interesting. 
^ I hardly saw any new people. Mrs. Astor (who has got a divorce 
from her husband) was not there, being in London presumably 
h°e M ‘ Astor. however, at 

a LodT;i f ■ My SIX lectures ' took up 

a good deal of my ime and energy, and the lunches and dinners 
I went to were raUicr conventional. At htrs. Clarence hfackay's 
hoiicvcr the load was wonderful, and also the service. We wire 
MX people, four men and two ladies (no husband presenO and we 

u«Un‘rIul,"umTek'n ‘>--hes‘^and wlim sUk 

nounced radical,wlepsYordmCorand h^’ 

Ultr iht t^o^TW “"'""‘‘I' tcbiu.ry, 1910 . and 
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Her hair is disarranged and poetical, and she affects a lace mantle 
or shawl. I suspect she writes poetry.—Tlie Potters were in town, 
in a hired house, looking for a place in the country in which to 
settle down, with all their ancestral belongings. I saw them a good 
deal. Also Mrs. Ralph Ellis (sister-in-law of Ward Thoroti) who is 
very gay and jolly, and rather handsome. Her husband also is a 
nice person.—Aloncure Robinson was kind and friendly, getting 
me a great many invitations, and having me to breakfast, as all 
his lunches and dinners were taken up. He also talked of a motor- 
trip in France this summer, but that is very problematical.—In 
April I am going to repeat my six lectures (they are all written out 
and all I have to do is to read them) at the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison; and on the way I am going to read another lecture in 
Chicago. Madison will be a great contrast to Netv York, as it is 
a small place of 30,000 inhabitants (although the capital of Wis¬ 
consin) with a co-educationai college. I shall be there about ten 
days, and it will be dull unless I can occasionally escape tlie atten¬ 
tions of the academic circle. In Chicago I may see amusing things, 
as the people who are to have me in tow seem to be semi-Bohemian, 
semi-rich, and semi-literary. 

As to next summer, I don't exactly know what plans to make. 
Mother, as you know, is relatively well: but she is weaker every 
month, and it is impossible to say when the end may come. I have 
engaged my passages to Europe and back—for June 8 th and Sep¬ 
tember 17 th—as if nothing were to be the matter. Robert (who 
had persuaded himself chat mother could not live through the 
ivinter) ^vill of course stay here, on the ground that she cannot 
live through die summer. It seems to me rather horrible to stay 
myself on that ground. Do you think 1 ought to? My presence 
might be of some use to Josephine, but also some trouble: and, 
if all went well, like last Summer, it would be all trouble and no 
use. Robert in any case would manage everything, and I confess 
the impulse to go away is very strong in me, even when I consider 
that the end might come in my absence. Mother does not know 
the difference, and Robert and Josepliine could have diings in 
their own way without criticism from me. I feel like a fiftli ivheel 
to die coach, that might as well roll off by itself. Mother gets up 
for a few hours every day, and has her food regularly. She does 
not speak coherently, and is too weak to walk. She sleeps and dozes 
most of the time, or amuses herself with picture-books, papers, and 
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dolls. Sometimes, she seems amused and satisfied, usually rather 
listless. It is a strange sort of half-existence, but fortunately pain¬ 
less and without regrets. 

Love to Celedonio and the family. 

Yours affec’^ 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

UNIVERSITY CLUB 
MADISON, WIS. 
APRIL l8, igio 

Dear Susie, 

ThelnW Deculiarut ^ Boston. 

gruities—one building brick and r.,,!,? * c ^ architectural incon- 
sical, the next a woodL shed or a concr 

fessors are very presentable’ tlieir , store house. The pro- 
themselves, for they raarrv tAo vives more provincial than 
and contact with tlie world out^'"'\^"? '*'™' studies 

.heir youth, and to w^h .lie!" belonged to in 
be good fellows, not essentially diBerem I' seem to 

except that the extremes of fashln " j ‘ *ose at Harvard, 
My lectures ■ are notTu^h a^ :" 

cause my ultra-modern “sunermr York, be- 

miliar here, as it is in tliat wry cos^on”r 

—New York. However, some^f the nmf ..“.‘lated place 

me arc very appreciative. Tomorrow r "'ho come to hear 

advanced students who have been .<■ a™ “ ..'..aa of 

o/ my hooks.. It 
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makes me feel strangely famous—^altliough tlie sales of ray books 
ratlier indicate that nobody reads tliem. 

I am glad tliat you diink it is all right tliat I should go to Eu¬ 
rope tins summer as usual. I certainly hope to get to Avila in Au¬ 
gust, and I shall be glad to find you all as I left you two years ago. 

Witli love to Celedonio and tlie family, and a great deal for 
yourself 


Yours aff^ 


To JOHN FRANCIS STANLEY, 2nd EARL RUSSELL 

AVILA, JULY 29 1910 


Dear Russell, 

The cuttings you enclose interest me only as justifying an old 
saying of Goethe's: Die Englander haben keine Intelhgenz** All 
this sort of gossip is wordxless, and tliis sort of controversy ridicu¬ 
lous. The Catliolic Church is intolerant on principle, and the ex¬ 
pression of tliis intolerance is limited only by tlie influence she is 
able to exercise over the civil power. She iv'ould repress, and ex¬ 
terminate, all heresy and schism, if she were able. To talk about 
persecutions inspired by her as due to individual irritation or hot 
temper is pure nonsense; and if English Catholics indulge in it, it 
is because they must be ignoramuses, or cowards. 

As to tlie sympathy you betray, however, with Ferrer,* and tiie 
present instigators and perpetrators of murder (who are naturally 
the defenders of Ferrer) I am separated from you toto coelo. The 
attempted assassination of Maura * (the noblest figure we now have 
in Spam) was the direct consequence of the instigation to sucfi an 
attempt uttered by Pablo Igicsias in tlie Chamber, and published 
—without liability to prosecution for it—by all the papers. Just so 

1 A \%eli kno^sn Anarchist \>bo was charged s\ith having helped (o instigate the 
insumxtion m Barcelona in 1909. He was later tried and executed. 

2 The Prime Minister of the Conscivalivc Parts. 
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die attempted murder o£ the King and Queen at dieir wedding had 
been instigated by Ferrer, and carried out by liis young pupil Mo- 
raes. The insurrection in Barcelona was cruel itself; die repres¬ 
sion of it was mild and much less than ivas legally warranted or (as 
I drink) politically useful. It is die presence of cowards in the Gov¬ 
ernment now, that encourages continued outrages and the dis¬ 
graceful tone, in the revolutionary press in Spain and abroad, 
which makes it appear diat the anarchists, who dirow bombs bum 
convents, and shoot at old gentlemen in railway stations, are the 
martyrs, and therr victims the tyrants. It would be incredible, if 
in^adness and ignorance had not. since the world began, been the 
chief impulses that keep men talking in public. The tyrants in 
Spam are die anarchists and die revolutionary press; it is they diat 
carry things with a high hand, and defend-and do-murder. But 
mt he wlZ “y*ing. however patent the fact 

Sce m d eUuinfhe 

for the direcdon in whidi"dwy woXwhliSglToTov^^^ 
(compared wUh that'of gLmc! o^ev^ntriA^of I 

aSpitr 

character of a civiSon ^ve^'cWn'SnP'^ ultimately unstable 

and another to set about destroying it brhr unstable) 

system is hateful, because inspirod®onlv\^'‘u 

of a positive sort to insnire it^T. '’^s no ideal 

ideal merely by destroying what nmv “ =““1" 

gence is immense, diat does not see diTe^' 

makes (or might make) life worth living'- 

tional. traditional civilisation in which w ‘fFa- 

dimgs arc like language wind, we “ All 

ivorslup; and your anarchists are meroTl “'a’ ^ut not 

that sputter and howl, because therLi 

absurd and inconvenient. So dicv are'^fe grammar 

or too ill-bred to use them: bm that a P^°P'® ure too stupid 
martyrs, or heralds of progress ”=*'== ‘hese people 

lubited naked in cages, lik^^ie! w^n “ be ex- 

meat through die ba?s. ummaU. and fed on raw 
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I didn’t mean to write a long letter, nor have I the least idea 
of modifying your opinion on these subjects. Only, I wanted to 
save you the trouble of sending me the chance thoughts of the 
provincial correspondents of the Daily News—Quakers or others. 

Yours ever, 


To ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 

3 PRESCOTT HALL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
OCT. 24 » 1910 


Dear Ficke 

Your new book ^ has interested me very much and I must 
tliank you, not only for sending it to me, but for the unusual pleas* 
ure I have found in reading it. The form you have chosen justifies 
itself in tlie result, for aldiough I sometimes felt that the unrhymed 
passages might as well have been frankly in prose, the interest in 
the tliought ivas almost always sufficient to carry me in pleasant 
unconsciousness over the details of the form. If you can attain 
perfect transparency and fitness of expression, and you are near 
attaining it, there will be notliing more to ask for in tliat direction. 

I have noticed two or tliree impurities of idiom (or what 
seemed such to me) of tlie sort that a reader of American writing 
can hardly fail to slip into. What is it “to seek . . . fulfilment of 
the days that were my shame”? Or what is "infinite divertness"? 
And why should “day” be feminine? You will think tliis hyper¬ 
critical; but, when I read poetry, I expect "integras accedere 
fontes”, else I am not satisfied. 

As to your prophecy itself (which is of more moment) all is 
convincing e-\cepc the end. To my unilluminated mind it seems 
impossible that mankind should all be free, in any full sense of 
tins word. They cannot be free if they don’t exist; tlicy can’t exist, 
if they don’t cat; and they can’t eat, if they don’t work. But to Iiavc 
to \\ork, even if not to o\cnvork, at definite tasks, hours, and places, 

*■ Tht Breaking of Bonds, (1910). 
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is not freedom. It is compulsion, and living willy-nilly in a once- 
determined groove. 

You will forgive these frank observations, in view of the proof 
they are of the keen interest your book has aroused in me. It is 
splendid to find a real subject treated in tlie work of a young poet 
—or of any poet. 


Yours sincerely 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

COLONIAL CLUB 
CAMBRIDGE 

DECEMBER 2 $, IQIO 

Dear Susie, 

thefamny!’'’’' Celedonio, and die rest o£ 

Here there is no change. Mrs Pnllarri . i 

until a week ago, is probably coming back- th' 
u not unsatisfactory, hut was'not mefnX {.e permL'e'm " 

I have read the article (largely from "T t , 

inclosed for me m a recent lettfr Mv ^ ^ 

cism in France—as elsewhcre—m^v 'jupression ts that Catholi- 
loses in extension. Ceasing to be a Lmc '"‘™sity what it 

It becomes, for those who adopt it express^ 
and affection; also a matter of nanv^, conviction 

propagated with zeal. This, however’is ‘^‘=£>=nded and 

a very real and permanent los^-th^ lor„r a 
vasive inffuence over society In a u ‘^°""nant and per- 

acquire everywhere the sort of relation’tn^u Church is tending to 
which It has in non-catholic cmmi.- ' “ society 

that this position, while it has its aill?’ ''<=■7 well 

ing strictures and zeal among the fiitht^P* «£ foster- 

the position which the Chun* claims™ a ""nority, is not at all 
MV obiect in writing To’t^n^*yo 
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cepted an invitation to lecture for six weeks next summer at the 
University o£ California. This invitation comes, probably, in the 
very latest year when I could have accepted it, and the chance 
to see the Far West, and ^vhat lies between (although I don’t care 
for it particularly) ought, I suppose, not to be missed. The lectures 
will be mere shortened versions of those I give here, and will involve 
no preparation, while the fee ($500) will almost cover my expenses, 
and I shall save all I should have spent in going to Europe. I shall 
also be nearer Boston if there should be any need of my hastening 
back. 

This cuts off the possibility of seeing you next summer: but 
I had hardly expected to get to Avila in any case, so that nothing 
is lost in tliat direction: and after one other winter, you may see 
only too much of me. 

Witli love to all, 

Your alfectionate brother 


To EDWARD J, O^BRlEN 


3 PRESCOTT HALL 
CAMBRIDGE 

DEC. 26, 1910 


Dear Mr. O’Brien 

I am much touched by your thinking of sending me your 
paper on Jones’s * poetry, togetlier witli those of your friends, and 
particularly with the inscription you have prefixed to it. But why 
do you canonise Lionel Johnson? I remember liim very ivcll in 
his last days. 

Poetry in words, like fiction in life, is something which has 
ceased to be natural to me, and if I read Jones’s verses I doubt 
^^.hethcr they \vould impress me very much. No doubt the faculty 
of dreams may be as precious as waking, and less wearisome tliaii 

i Thomas S, Jones. 
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insomnia, but when one falls into prose, it is hard to rise again, 
out of It Another fiction which you amiably weave is the ‘ quia 
multum amavit which you apply to me Any lo\e while we have 
It seems great, but we must, in retrospect, reduce tilings to some 
proportion 

It IS a pleasure for me to see diat tliere is a school of tlie 
poetically minded round tlie corner, which we do not suspect the 
existence of here The Stickney—Moody—Lodge School, well 
known to me, was turbid and turgid beyond endurance, in spite 
o£ flashes o£ gunpowder-£or I will not call it hglunmg or genius 
How interesting i£ in Catholic circles, sometliing simpler, tenderer, 
and more truly lived should arise in Americal 
Believe me. with best thanU and best wishes. 

Yours sincerely 


To MRS FREDERICK WINSLOW 

COLONIAL CLUB 
CAMBRIDGE 

march 1, 1911 

Dear Mrs Winslo^v 

I shall be delighted to come next t 

seven It is nice to know that you 

implies As to your new son 1 daresav n! as your writing 

should be. but £or my nan 1 nm t V ‘s a model o£ all a child 
lavish any more unrequited affectioT disillusioned to 

my regard Besides, iL faiUihUomvTu ™“mcious o£ 

young li£e she has sometimes fonmtt ^ 

fused to make eyes at me in mv^„ never re* 

day. party on Tues 

^ ^ to let me come some 
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Other day instead—I have absolutely no engagements—when I 
could really see you and make up for this long interval since our 
last talks. 


Yours sincerely 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

COLONIAL CLUB 
CAMBRIDGE 

MAV l6, 1911. 


Dear Susie, 

You have heard, of course, that tliere has been some change 
for the worse in Mother’s condition: for a week she has had a 
slight fever, and has not rested so quietly as usual, and eaten less. 
When awake, however, she seems much as she did a month ago; 
she laughs occasionally and does not seem to have any pain or 
discomfort. I suppose this is simply one more stage in her slow 
decline: but it is remarkable how slow this decline is, and how 
steadily her system runs on, even with its lessening vitality. 

I ■write today because I have had a very important interview 
with tlie President of tlie College,^ in which we have agreed upon 
a new arrangement for my future work. I had finally been obliged 
to write to him saying that I meant to resign at the end of next 
year, twelve months from now: and he made a great ado about 
it, saying that it would never do, and tliat he would let me have 
all the free time I wanted if I tvould stay. After various suggestions 
it has been arranged that in future I shall be in Cambridge only 
four months the first half of cadi year, from October 1st to Febru¬ 
ary ist, and that besides I sliail have leave of absence for tlie wliole 
of the year 1912-13, I am 10 have half my present pay, tliat is 
$2000 a year, and Iialf of that during the year I am aivay altogether. 
So that 1 shall be free for eighteen months after February 1st next, 

X Abbott Lat^rence Lov«cU utu then Praitlcnt ol Harvard College. 
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my holiday being thus advanced to half a year earlier than I ex¬ 
pected. On the other hand, I am pledged to return for four months 
on October ist 1913; but that is a long way off, and even if nothing 
intervenes to prevent it, there will be no need of repeating the 
experiment if I find it irksome. So tliat it seemed, wiser and more 
accommodating to make tliis concession, rather than stick out for 
my original plan, especially as it makes my income larger and 
more assured. 

l am leaving £or California about June 15, and can be back 
as early as September 1st. Should circumstances demand, I could 
stay on here after February ist. as I shall have my rooms for the 

I will sail then 

^ again before the winter is quite 

but I wi''L'New'^Srl.° parties this winter, 

to have fcup of L afdTead'shelw'r"]'^?‘‘"^*‘'‘“^ afternoons 
lecturing, but enjoy what reading^ 
feel as if all tlte interesting thingslerrsdn 
I am writing a brand new systeiTof nhn!! 1 studied. 

Realms of Being" ‘—not the ni!n»?^i "Three 

something far more metaphyrfeal animal, but 

Consciousness, It will not be a I ’ ? Essence, Matter and 
I continue to reid La L,ira 

cially the Cronica. Spanish politics "'‘th pleasure, espe- 

I am pining for a season at Madrid to''urd''^''"*^'a ‘''“’'““■’S’ 

Love to all from your all‘« brother ‘ 
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To CONRAD SLADE 


COLONIAL CLUB 
CAMBRIDGE 

JUNE 1 ST igii 


Dear Conrad 

I can’t say I am very sorry, nor even very much surprised, that 
you are “still free”. There was something a bit exotic about your 
proposed marriage, and your attachment tvas hardly violent enough 
to justify the step. Nevertheless, I am sorry there is to be no house 
to visit you in at Arles, and no little “nephe^vs”. 

This summer, for a change, I am going to California! The 
University of California at Berkeley, has invited me to teach there 
for six weeks, and offered me $500, which will almost cover my 
expenses. It seemed a good chance to see die Pacific, like Cortes, 
before I die, and probably the last chance I should have, so I have 
accepted. So I shall not be in Oxford, or anywhere else within 
reach this summer, for ivhich I am sorry. On the other hand, I 
have made an arrangement with the College here, by which in 
future I shall be here only for the first half of each year, from 
October 1st to the end of January. This arrangement begins at 
once, so that next February I shall turn up in ]Paris (or in Italy), 
and perhaps see you at once; or, in any case, before long, as I shall 
remain in Europe the whole of the following year, which is my 
“sabbatical”, not needing to return to Harvard until September, 
1913, and then only for four months. Whether I shall ever return 
after that is very doubtful; but I thought it wiser to make this 
arrangement than to insist at once on resigning altogether, espe¬ 
cially during the life-time of my mother. 

My friend Strong has taken an apartment in the Avenue de 
rObservatoire, and has kindly invited me to stay there ivhcnever 
I am in Paris. In fact, I am to have a room in his Jioiise with a 
place in which to keep my books and other belongings—almost 
a homcl Tl\is will make it pleasant and economical for me to be 
often in Paris, and I count on seeing you consunily, for whatever 
your tcm|>orary impatience with the Parisian scene may be, you 
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(like Strong) will never Hnd another place in which you can really 
settle. 


The news about your neoclassical head is excellent. Send me 
a photo of it, i£ you have one. 

Your idea of coming to Oxford when I am there must be 
carried out some day—possibly next Spring. May and tlie early 
part o£ June are die best monUis diere, unless you like, as I do, 
inhabitants. In mid-summer, however, you 
have die tourists instead, which is worse. ’ 


Yours ever 


To POUTER GARNETT 

UNIVERSITY CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO 
AUGUST 15, 1911 

Dear Mr. Garnett. 

Green Knight,"' if rcad'’dm''tot rn'le"'"''"^ “n"* hearing "The 
introdnction. As I told \ou I , '^nure, and the interesting 
moral or "ritualistic" character ofolf «“■' the 

belter how many temptations you ha'f ’ “i'* ^ 

prcscr\c it. In Studying the text \«i,; \ '^^hstand in order to 

well sustained, I sec that \ou liavc- 

musical attitudes—the wo^od cml >ourself to abstract or 

‘^"■ght and Sadranas blmtcV" 

Knight cheers, the King rehevei 1 ^l^i'eatcn, the Green 

expressed suthout any indication of attitudes are 

produced them. They are abstract or-,'i *^*’^cumstanccs may have 

Ihis may ukc away from the niciiir/^” '“oods or sentiments. 
>our pla> might ha\e h.ad, if fulness which 

^ 'vhat cares Girc 
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stands for, say in the case of tlie Prince and the various prisoners, 
or what form the liberation from care takes in each case. But I 
quite understand tliat this universality is desirable in a rite to 
which eacli participant may bring his own interpretation, his 
own care, and his own hope of redemption. Or perhaps later Grove 
Plays, that may be modelled on the principles you have laid down 
and illustrated so impressively, may take up now one and now 
another instance in which care is relieved by nature and beauty; 
and that would open up an infinite vista of variations upon your 
general theme. 

Another point that seems to me very important is your sin¬ 
cerity. The pagan motive in Christian form is just what the spirit 
of the time can be expressed in. I am struck in California by the 
deep and almost religious affection which people have for nature, 
and by the sensitiveness they show to its influences; not merely 
poetically, but also athletically, because they like to live as nature 
lives. It is a relief from business and the genteel tradition. It is 
their spontaneous substitute for articulate art and articulate re¬ 
ligion, and is perhaps the substance out of which these may some 
day be formed afresh. In conceiving a rite, carried on in the Bo¬ 
hemian Grove, that shall express this sense of “grace” coming 
from communion with nature, you seem to have hit on something 
wonderfully genuine and appealing and you ought to find a hearty 
response, and a general understanding of what you mean. Will 
you find it? It is not for me to say; but my impression is that it 
will be difficult, because rites and arts of this sort seem to require 
a nucleus of minstrels or hierophants that take them up as a sort 
of profession, and then diffuse them, by continual performances 
and settled forms of expression, to which the public gets accus¬ 
tomed. I am afraid our friends of the Bohemian Club are not 
quite ready to be -the necessary chorus. 

I was sorry to run away yesterday without saying goodbye, 
and thanking you for all your kindness, and for the absolutely un¬ 
matched opportunities you have given me of seeing what is best 
in Californian life. I shall never forget the Grove, and The Green 
Knight, and I hope I may have otlier chances of discussing it with 
you before I leave, which ivill not be for a fortnight yet. Thank 
you also for the beautiful book of the play. 

Yours sincerely, 
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To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 


COLONIAL CLUB 
CAMBRIDGE 
NOV, 7, 1911 

Dear Susie, 

In California, and again the other day in Montreal, I often 
wanted to write to you of the various things that I thought might 
interest you there or that suggested Spain and things un-American 

trai^ imnid“‘-“”'*°'V‘“' "e'":’' “me, as if some con- 

STw I felt as if you were not quite in sympa- 

""" • 

intelligible. The decline in her ’ 1’ anything 

almost imperceptible loseDhine?**!*"?' i£ n exists, is 

hardened to this situation -Fna • ' ^ become a little 

ago to leave Motlier’s room It willing than some months 
else. The nurse l ^h^nr’ to interest herself in something 
to me, and I avoid her as"! “ perfectly odious 

suffers from her aggre"ive airs T f P’^^ue Joseph ine also 

her for fear of a chfulTforTe’ “P 

in such a matter is always amtatinn'T’ T 

nurse, the woman is satisEa^nrv ^,1 ^ ■ niaferial business as a 
tantly. so that she tries to S «>'■= Paid exorbi- 

tactlessness allow. Robert - seeds’to lAe h ’^'^^^ing and 

on j'anua^ “i-UiavTcoSed “f “il from N.Y. 

to be done by oUicrs when the houseTsT t 

■ttobcnsiaisn, h,,hmi„„,h„ 
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will be before my return—if I return—in September 1913. My 
own things are almost all disposed of, or will be before I go: but 
the house is full of old truck that might as well be throtvn away 
now as later. I have proposed to Josephine that she should let me 
do some clearing up: and with some hesitation she consented that 
I should look over Mother's desk, full of old papers. In one day 
I did it,—looking over everything separately. In one envelope I 
found ttventy four dollars in clean “bills", but not the larger sum 
that was lost a fetv years ago. Many of the documents trere interest¬ 
ing. I kept all letters from your uncles and aunts, and documents 
relating to your father and our grandfather, among the latter his 
U.S. (or rather Virginian) naturalisation papers, his appointment 
as Consul, signed by Andrew Jackson, and a testimonial of affec¬ 
tion from the townspeople of Winchester.* These letters and 
papers—not bulky at all—I have left in Mother's desk, for Robert 
to examine if he likes. My father’s letters, I have taken possession 
of myself and I have been reading them with almost unmingled 
pleasure. When I have finished—they are very numerous—I may 
write you something about the impressions and doubts they raise 
in my mind about the inner history of our family. In any case, I 
mean to take them to Avila, where the other half of the corre¬ 
spondence is, 1 suppose, in the large packages in my desk, which 
I have never opened. Your letters to Mother I have, in agreement 
with Josephine, burnt unread. We thought that would be what 
you would prefer to have us do, unless you wished to see them 
yourself: but I don’t think you would care to. I read my own 
letters to Mother before burning them. They were very imper¬ 
sonal and I learned nothing from them that I didn’t personally 
remember. The other chief contents of Mother’s desk were thou¬ 
sands of paid bills and notices or coupons or yearly accounts.— I 
found no letters at all from D" Victorina or Mercedes * or any 
(except very old ones) from otlier friends. 

By the way, as I am going first to England and Paris, I shall 
stop in Avila—though only for a few days—before I go to Madrid. 
This will be in February. You can then tell me if you think Mer¬ 
cedes really wants me to go to her. I can well imagine that, at 
close quarters, that project might please her less; and I might be 

iSce Persons and Places, Vol. I, Chap. i. *’Timc, Place and Ancestry.” 

2 Two old Spanish friends of the family. 
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freer in a hotel. But I want to spend some time in Madrid in any 
case. * 

Love to Celedonio and all the family from your affectionate 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 


COLONIAL CLUB 
CAMBRIDGE 
DEC. 7, 1911 

Dear Susie; 

and that I am pining for a sunnv and protessoresses, 

tual, obscure existence, with larle ''emote, friendly, intellec- 
the foreground. What 1 have feen in °r 

apart from the geography of thn„ California and Canada- 
on my mind whatever. They are mfell"* '’iT 
Sahara, where I understand the Ar^bs'h 

of Fate. Where did you get the .m ° ^ Cod or 

forma could have affected mv „P^““°‘' any tiling in Cali- 

there, in ray Italian restaurant or'i'nM"* ” When 

British Scotch Canadians 1 saw 1 felt among the ultra- 

much so Uiatl once said inadvertent^ in America, so 

that I soon had to go back to Amenca Francisco 

places. I felt like expressing myself- bee 

hemiiUtof thedulUound,® rrt iF.nsi““" r"'’'™ ' i" 

take n for granted, and 1 become almrltr “"rtcsy makes me 

hal^t all: oUierwise I couldn’t hale stold it°rT“ 

^ to your supposition that T arr, yearj/ 

from God”, apparently m some deUbemt™™"® myself "farther 

"o consciousness of such a plan til " have 

P n- My opinions in philosophy have 
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not changed essentially Cor twenty years, altliough they may have 
settled and grown less plastic with time In respect to the Church 
I diink I am in greater sympathy witli it politically than I was 
previously, because the radical people I know are proving to be 
Lch Hottentots and so wholly ignorant of the art o£ living and 
o£ the art o£ Uiinking. The Church is an integral part o£ European 
civilisation, as it has been for tlie last thousand years and more. 
The “Satanic" onslaught on it which you lament is a symptom 
of a general transformation, which will take hundreds of years to 
become definable in its results or ideals, and which is tending to 
TZoy not the Church only but all institutions, including private 
propmy and national governments. The French Revolution was 
Tfirst aL violent shock of this earthquake; others will follow from 
time rtime, I suppose, until, long after we are dead, everything 
wTLow and care about has disappeared. Now. I sympathise w^ 
the sdf-preserving instinct of formed things more than with the de- 
stucdvrforc^s of nature, such as democratic envy, fury, and igno¬ 
rance are Therrfo I sympathise with the Church more than with 
ranee are. l neretorc I E n^ore in the 

lU enemies: but I think the latter m p^ 

world in our time. I ^o *ink form-doubtless a wholly 

are bound to reassert .hemselv^^^^^^^^^ 

new one. I should ^ “3„eient Greece. But we don't 

Christian, as I am no meantime the 

know svhat that new ™ nobL and beautiful which 

revolution IS destroying eve^ producing noth- 

actually exists, or which can e ufoijal waywardness in the 

ing but vulgarity, SrinfantJ Eulalia. These 

emancipated souls They do not understand the 

people are positively least of all of what they 

creative and f trlitorsSet. without in the least 

are themselves.—They a y ploughing up the ground 

knowing what they are nbo , y P Hamlet 

in which the seeds of new things are to take root. , 

says, “so runs the world away . simplify 

I will write to Mercedes betore^^^^b 
matters if I was a lodger explore the cafrs 

you think? I should to hours, especially at a 

and restaurants, and not oc 

old fnend of the family. 


1 Mercedes de la Escalera, an 
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place so far from tlie centre of the town. I could have my chocolate 
in bed, and go out for lunch and dinner, as I did very pleasantly 
in Paris. 

Love to all 


To JOHN FRANCIS STANLEY, 2 nd EARL RUSSELL 

COLONIAL CLUB, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

JANUARY 2, igi2 

Dear Russell, 

awT o'/"";'“ go has somehow remained un- 

the world impLes a Iwivs nn punishment which 

ways. You may sav vI a^r^ 

cliaracter you ough/to have l^d'"*’ position and 

tom, became you have trild m “■ ^ot- 

m your personal as svell as Doh^l'" ”“** ‘?'^‘“°‘=faoy. 

democracy are reallv i ^ ^^d liberty and 

by word o£ mouth it‘ruKk " ' **“ “P'"'" ^ 

in England. I expecl rreadt^on? ““ P^P^^) 5 -°“ 

u line e/o Brown. Shipley & Co ."t PaU 

Yours ever. 
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To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

ON BOARD R.M.S. “OLYMPIc” 
JAN. 29, 1912 


Dear Susie, 

We expect to reach Plymouth tomorrow at about noon, after 
a voyage of just six days. The weather has been wintry, with winds, 
rain, snow, liail and rather rougli seas, and the ship has rolled 
merrily, like tlie old-fashioned craft: nevertheless, size helps, for 
the motion is slo^v and majestic, and most of the passengers (I 
among them) have kept well and not missed a meal in die dining¬ 
room. 

In New York, the one day I was there, I went out to lunch, 
tea, dinner, a play, a musicale in a private house, and the ball 
given by die Whitelaw Reids to die Duke of Connaught and his 
family. I was in bed, however, by half past twelve, as we stayed 
only a short time at each place. I saw some agreeable people, and 
some striking costumes and jewels. 

It is probable that I shall have to go to Cambridge on an 
official mission from Harvard, to see if I can get someone there to 
go to America for next winter in the capacity of a temporary pro¬ 
fessor. I have not been in the English Cambridge for years, and 
shall not be sorry of this occasion for revisiting the place, where I 
still have some friends. 

I will write again (or send a card) when my movements are 
decided upon. 

Leaving my rooms and disposing of all my possessions ivas 
very fatiguing; but I am now quite myself again, though I shall 
be glad to sleep in a motionless bed, with fresh air, and iv^alk on 
terra firma. 


Memorias a toda la familia. 


Yours 
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To SUSAN A STURGIS DE SASTRE 


queen’s acre 

WINDSOR [ENGLAND] 
FEBRUARY 6, IQIS 

Dear Susie, 

I have just got a telegram, like one you must have received 
also, saying Uiat Mother died yesterday. Josephine had tvritten on 
Jan 24 saying the doctor had been to see her twice, and found 
ill m^ns tliat she had been 

1 am anxinn 1 ^ ™ change tor the worse came later, 

her^lf b rnniL'"T“t''? although, so far as Motlier 

nto mme comnlf’ ' 1““= “«pt a decline 

into more complete unconsciousness. But the external circum- 

u7-“nderTeroit Jd •“ “P-«^ “bearing 

slmhas Mne to Rotrr", “ her own life. If 

will find it easier to fall ' confident tliat she 

havllmiLTd arbert^T^eblS her time. I 

join me. The last day I saw Robert h^safd '“ ’'hier Josephine will 
tor him to leave Bmton immediateirin Tt“’tP°“'h'= 
would require a good many weeks in 

matters of business involved, and ht seamed to', 

not advisable to cross the Atlantic in m ^ too diat it was 

exactly, since the chances of bad weadic^^ 

greater dian in April or May. So that if^i^o i^ 

and ill at case, I dunk she might find rfrLi''r‘”“'^ stranded 

quauitance, to cross widi, end'll mini., “ 

landed, and go with her to vonr I ^ '^eet her where ever she 

Robert is rea^dy, I shouM ^/Zrl'eTto 

I don t dunk it would be well for R^l' 'cc on die way, but 
together. 1 win cidier go m see vof Iwr" S° 'o Spain 

oil till Robert has left you. I hL- , ^ come, or put it 

will not lca\c England unul 1 h*« I'im today tliat I 

Josephine. ^ niore fully from him and 
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I hope you will not harrow up your own feelings and make 
yourself ill over all the past and present horrors which this event 
brings to a head. We were certainly not unprepared for it; it was 
inevitable, and has been delayed longer than we could Iiave Imped. 
Nothing remains but to heal the wound, especially in Josephine’s 
case, as best we m.ay.—I confess I do not see any solution that is 
altogether promising, as to how and where she is to live. 

I suppose you will write to me, or have already written, and 
then wc can put our heads together and see what can be done. 

What a tremendous change this is! Mother was die absolutely 
dominating force in all our lives. Even her mere existence, in 
diese last years, ivas a sort of centre around which we revolved, 
in dioiight if not in our actual movements. We shall be living 
hencefordi in an essentially different world. I hope you and I may 
be nearer rather dian farther from one another in consequence. 

I know Celedonio and all the family will be full of kind and 
sympathetic sentiments toirards us all on this occasion: by your 
letter of Jan. lo, which Josephine has sent me, I know they are 
well, and send Uiem my greetings. 


Your affectionate brodier 


To MRS. FREDERICK WINSLOW 

MADRID, APRIL 2 , I912 

Dear Mrs. Winslow: 

Does Mrs. Warren describe as "glimpses” the brief hours of 
rapt contemplation during which we gazed at each other across 
the tea-table, surrounded by Lady Laivrence, Miss Honor (not 
Beauty), Mrs. Osgood and several semi-attaehed young women and 
emaciated young men. Es war ein Traumt 

I have followed—somewhat slowly—the general plan I had for 
the rest of the winter and spring. In England I visited my usual 
hosts, and went besides to Cambridge where I slept in a medieval 
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dungeon, in the Clock Tower of Trinity College, being the guest 
of Bertie Russell: I sentimentally evoked memories of tlie past by 
walking on the tow-paths and watching the college eights practice: 
I dined in Hall, saw Dickinson > and other old acquaintances, and 
altogether drenched myself in diluted emotions. It was terribly 
cold, particularly in bed.—In Paris I was only a tew days, and did 
nothing wortli mentioning, except to visit tlie apartment where 
I am to live next month, and after, with my friend Strong. It is 
very suitable hut I could imagine something more luxurious and 

f 7 ^ ‘‘ind Strong docile, 

I may add a few touches of frivolity to tlie solemn scene.—In Avila, 

her’f-,riw‘r‘'‘° 1° ^ ™y sister" and 

here to bed Tf^'’ ^ fortnight; whence I came 

Sv I 2 a m Th We get on beau- 

titully, I eat a lot (having had only one colic so tar) walk a lot 

the most part, rather mean and “■ 

but the newer parts are nrettv ali2 P“P'® of t> low type; 

have a great deal of charm and n« ' '*'stmguished; tlie nice people 
amusements really amuse the Chiu “ feeling: tlie 

and sky are like th^^time idl 

though variable, is often delin-htful things. The weather, 

are fine. So that I am nSann; h " promenades 

return next winter, if il!y sister “irould be glad to 

me to keep her company. As you'^nerLJf'u*”!*''^'^'^ wanted 
brother Robert are sailing at ihi^ a heard, she and my 

.^in Paris, when 

S"ves ?o remmd'me''orhoi,tl“ 

cieXt rirnUrf herTS 

too my memory can supply the difli- 

'Lowes Dickinson 
»Susana Sturgis de Sastre 
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cullies o£ merely suggestive art. The figs, prunes, and ginger came 
in very well, and I observed no ill effects o£ indulging in them— 
witlr some moderation to be sure. The voyage was not smootli nor 
very agreeable in otlier ways, but I wasn’t positively sea-sick, and 
went to all my meals like a veteran. 

It is one o'clock, and at any moment Mercedes, who is gadding 
all day, will knock at my door and cry— Jorge! so that I may not 
have many more minutes to finish this sheet in. We dine at one 
and sup at eight—call it luncli and dinner, and it would be quite 
English. The food, however, is very Spanish, and excellent; only I 
eat too much. There is a restaurant, called “The Ideal Room” (in 
English) which almost deserves its name, and where I usually have 
tea; the tvaiters have silk stockings and shoes ivith silver buckles, 
and at about six there is a great gathering of ladies with daughters, 
young swells, and foreigners. The bull-fighting element, witlr its 
many camp-followers, is excluded by the prices (tea is 15 centsi) 
but is to be found next door, at anotlrer cafe, and opposite in great 
numbers. It is very picturesque in appearance and even more so 
in language; the love of talk, and of a sort of constant play-acting 
in real life, is extraordinary here. It is as among the ancients, and 
explains die origin of Greek drama and eloquence—perhaps of 
all literature.—Mercedes must have found some particularly griev¬ 
ous wrong to right this morning; but my stomach wants to be 
given something to do, while my brain says basta! 

Thank you and Fred very much for your kind messages. 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

MADRID 

APRIL 8, 1912 


Dear Susie, 

During Holy Week I tried to sec die things you recommended, 
not always succeeding; but I got glimpses that were interesting of 
several functions. Mercedes ■ got me a ticket, dirongh die Dnquesa 
dc la Conquista, for the Lavalorio in the royal palace; but evidently 
y Mercedes de la Escalcni. 
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they had been very lavish with them, for it proved impossible to 
get into the hall, and inside there were shrieks and fainting-fits. 
I saw tlie procession, however, in die gallery, very well: and I have 
of course seen die King and Queen, and other royalties, on many 
occasions. Yesterday I went (as you suggested) to San Francisco 
el Grande, and heard die music. It was a mass by Perosi, very nice 
^ itself, but sung as I thought too furiously, and without taste, 
1 he organist was the most obstreperous, and the singers seemed to 
catch the infection. But they had fine voices.—The singing in die 
body of tile Church seems to have been given up. 

"ta T*’d I “as peacefully having tea outside the 

Ideal Room in the Calle de Alcala. I found before me. when I 

narceFwrn'r''a “ "'<>““"1 It was Manuela.^ with a 

we shouH^n ? """paper under her arm. who suggested tliat 
olim^ iufvs of me up and down the most 

sheTSuSt tim ' 1 moon, before 

not scSenta Th “rversation, however, was 

livered your boa, which Merced^Td •“ 

comnacc form Tnm i /.« eedes did up scientifically in a very 

out to a cafe or small shm^rthinkTe and we go 

die big bull fight ve ter^v f me to take him to 

am going to the Primera de^Ahnn P^'^^tred to go alone; today I 
the Manfredi boys, whom itave ^o^ 

that I have been to bull-fights. if you *in“.i wouldloS Wm"" 
Yours afPr 

g^fio you when I might 

RciumXt xw, p •a.m 
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To ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL 

PARIS, JUNE 6, 1912 


Dear Mr. Lowell; 

Your letter about the proposed lectures at some French Uni¬ 
versities reaches me when I was about to write to you in a wholly 
different sense. The death of my mother, which occurred shortly 
after I left America, has made a great change in my personal situa¬ 
tion, leaving me without a home in Boston and with most of my 
close friends and relations living in Europe. It seems clearly to 
mark the moment when I should carry out the plan I have always 
had of giving up teaching, returning to live in Europe, and devot¬ 
ing myself to literary work. Each of these things is an object in 
itself sufficient to determine me, and the three conspire together. 
The plan ^vhich you kindly proposed and we agreed upon last 
winter, that I should continue to spend four months of each year 
at Harvard, certainly had many advantages; but it was a compro¬ 
mise. I hardly think we could have been faithful to it long. I should 
not have attained ray object of a change of life, and I should not 
have left the field open for you to dioose my successor. In any case, 
under the changed circumstances, I could not bring myself to 
return to Cambridge. I therefore enclose a formal resignation of 
ray professorship, and I hope you will not ask me to reconsider it. 
This is a step I have meditated on all my life, and always meant 
to take when it became possible; but I am sorry the time coincides 
so nearly with tlie beginning of your Presidency, when tilings at 
Harvard are taking a direction with which I am so heartily in 
sympathy, and when personally I had begun to receive marks of 
greater appreciation both from above and from below. But al¬ 
though fond of books and of young men, I was never altogether 
fit to be a professor, and in tlie department of philosophy you will 
now have a better chance to make a fresh start and see if Harvard 
can secure die leadership of the next generation, as it had that of 
die last. 

As to die lectureship in France, it is not proper that I should 
now bca canditaie for it; but having some experience of the matter 
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I should say tliat, unless the study o£ English here has made great 
strides since 1906, audiences really able to understand English 
lectures cannot be found except in Lyons, Bordeaux, and possibly 
Caen. There is the danger that, for the listeners, the courses should 
egenerate into exercises in pronunciation or exercises of patience. 

seems small. It would cover expenses for 
the fortnight, but it would offer no compensation for tlie work of 

"hich such an undertaking 
d provmcial capitals usually delightful and 

1 ’"‘S''* less stimulating, and 

I think a nevir and younger person might profit bv it more and 
might arouse more interest in the place he vfsited. 

inwhLh rcanhe"I?'s‘‘’®-“",T“‘* 

me sincerely and gratefully' ^ 


Yours 


To MRS. FREDERICK WINSLOW 
I tatti 

SETTIGNANO (FLORENCE) 
DECEMBER 6, 1912 

Dear Mrs Winslow 

Your kind letter rearin»/i 

six weeks, after a trip to «cUy Ld mh"'"’ ^ 

kept It ever since to reread Ind wanderings, and I have 

photographs (of which I like one Pen'll at tile two 

las not been propitious until this'mrsrr,^ * * t somehow tlie spirit 
vciy handsomely entertained and en' ^ Berenson’s,^ 

solitude of the tourist in a crowS .oT’""® 
learned and all-judging aesthetes in ^°£ oltra- 
change back to solitude even more ne ! ^ ^'’a** >=njoy die 

night we even went to a dinnS^I^'t Sy^^'-f- it comis.’^Last 
‘M, ^ i'‘n> Cutung s. widow 
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of my friend Bayard Cutting—and it was very pleasant getting 
home and going to bed after it, Berenson is full of esprit, and there 
is a stream of distilled culture flowing over us continually in the 
form of soulful tourists and weary dilettanti who frequent this 
place; but I really enjoy best talking with my friend Strong^ about 
things-in-themselves ^vhen we go for a %valk together or to a cafe 
in the town of Florence. He is here at Fiesole, overseeing the 
building of a villa, which is to be his “home” (he thinks); and 
I am expecting the arrival of Loeser* also, who is married, and 
about to become a fether. These friends ^\rill probably induce me 
to stay in Florence for some time, if it doesn't prove too cold and 
bleak for me. . . . 

As to work, I have done a lot, though as yet I have nothing 
to show for it, as even “Winds of Doctrine,” though in print, is not 
yet out. You shall have a copy as soon as it is published, which I 
hope will be in January or February. The Shelley paper is in it. 
It was a terrible piece of work getting it off, and took me all sum¬ 
mer; the essay on Bergson ^ is only a selection of reams that I had 
written about him, and the essay on modernism is also patch-work, 
and I am afraid it shows it; revising and rearranging old stuff is 
harder than composing afresh from the beginning: but on tlie otlier 
hand there is a loss if one doesn’t use what was written under the 
direct inspiration of one’s reading. In Rome, where I was absolutely 
free and happy, I did a good deal on both the “Three Realms of 
Being” * and the “Dialogues”,* and even burst into poetry, some¬ 
thing that hadn’t happened to me for years: but botli tliese under¬ 
takings are formidable and I cannot expect to finish either for 
two or three years. The system of philosophy, probably, will be 
ready first. Next year I hope to be able to go to Cambridge to talk 
it over with Russell and Moore,* with whom I agree and disagree 
just enough to make discussion profitable. 

My sister Josephine seems to be getting on well in Spain, but 


» C A. Strong. 

3 Charles Locscr. 
a Henri Bergson. 

4 At the time, Sania)3na had not disiingutshcd a {ourth Realm—■T’/ie Realm of 
Truth —in his system of philosophy, 

^Dialogues in Limbo. 

* Bertrand Russell and C. £. .Moore. 
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her plans tor the future are still unformed. I suppose she will re¬ 
main tltere. My love to Fred and tlie young ones and best wishes 
for you all for Christmas and the New Year. 

Yours sincerely, 


To MRS. FREDERICK WINSLOW 

FLORENCE, DECEMBER 3I, I912 

Dear Mrs Winslow 

messS^It ras“ SdTeMm 

Rome is far more to my aesthet.eal colony in it. 

alive, and more apoealine lo ® genuinely 

rather tire quaint!rci&;ri‘t’^""f«i™- ^o^ence it is 

feed their imagination upon.The^landlord 

that the stream of tourrstf h"; dwr„dkranVrH"l‘’°‘f 

to spend the winter in Florence nr.l°’ ^ *at people who came 

perfectly sympathise with this chanee nf^ to Cairo instead. I can 

too lazy and fond of solitude to go fo though I am 

I am going for awhile to the Riviera r ^^ft rabble, 

and sea, on my way to Andalusia and’thencet, M 

My sister-in-law Ellen » h-,. • Madrid, 

which she speaks of you and saJe"^^'" ^ Christmas letter in 

healtliy, which is all that can be Lo!r“*a‘"’'r spRndidly 

age; arid I hope they will continne^r tred of them at their tender 
accordingly. Nowadays, I daresav tl ° tingelic and to behave 
ball, just as formerly drey used to h tmd foot- 

tpear dragons. I have aUoTeTr? £ro^"l"^ -™rds and to 

•ThcmIeofPrel. c H. Toy. 
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Fuller/ and the Schofields ^ (this last on business, but with friendly 
and social frills) all of whom put together give me a vivid picture 
of Boston, with its old heart and its new subway vibrating merrily 
together. It doesn’t seem to me much more remote than when I 
was there; and I am surprised to see how much life everywhere 
is now like life in America. Except Boylston Beal, I hardly know 
anybody who seems to stop to consider what it all comes to—^and 
he is a trifle captious in his judgments. It is a sort of tobbogan-slide; 
but I assure you it is far more comfortable and far more interest¬ 
ing to roll off as soon as possible into the soft snow by the way, shake 
oneself together, and look on. My friend Strong does the same 
tiling and we sympathise entirely on every subject except mind- 
stuff (ivhich I insist on calling by another name) but he doesn’t 
get as much fun out of it as I do. He is far more charitable and 
hasn’t an enormous sense of humour. And I am a little afraid, 
when his Villa at Fiesole is built (a part of it was washed doivn 
by the rain the other day) he will find the moral atmosphere of 
the place less satisfactory than the Tuscan air. He will be roped 
into the Anglo-American aesthetic ring, and the sparring ladies 
will make him dizzy. On Christmas he actually had to go to Lady 
Sybil Cutting’s fancy-dress party, dressed like a decadent Roman, 
with a ridiculous false beard, a hired tunic with tinsel embroideries 
glued on, pink stockings, and a scroll in his hand (the plans for 
his villa, I suppose), Margaret ’ went as an ancient Egyptian. He 
was ill next day in consequence. 

Isn’t there a chance that you should come to Paris some sum¬ 
mer? Fred didn’t seem to be overwhelmed with patients in Nahant; 
you might let your house, and take an outing without any addi¬ 
tional expense. If you ever can manage this, it ivould be such a 
pleasure for me to show you my Parisian haunts . . . When I get 
back from Spain ... I expect to settle down in die avenue de 
I'Observatoire * for a long stay—^perhaps for everl I feel now as 
if I had sufficiently explored the ground, and diat my future 
wanderings will be merely trips. 


Yours sincerely 


1 l»rof. B. A C. Fuller. 

a Protessor and Mn William Henry SclioScld. 
a The Uauglucr of C. A. Suong 
* With Stiong in lus apartment ai no. 9. 
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To B. A. G. FULLER 

MADRID, MARCH l8, IQIS' 

Dear Fuller 

foun^you^r good i*etteJ^ wanderings, I 

final appointment congratulations on your 

Harvard. I suDDose aft ’'“'Y ■’’“'■''iage with old niotlier 

torship and precentorshin permanent instruc- 

automatically hke^th,., 'I'ls may be) you will rise 

spheres till you are lost P^f^diso, to higher and higher 

—by which I don’t mem ““«ding light of the absolute foeu* 
speaking of spirituarrne!%/““^“'>' 
responsibility will ke<»n v ° a very nice prospect for yoUi 

enough leisure_witli *^^|ously at work, and you will have 

can ask for—to write leaves of absence which you 

T^nd to travel, while attoo much, like me) 
m termtime, you will not at Cambridge, even 

o refresh your mind anrf i-« P occupations of varied sorts 
you very sincerely, and vonr human. Let me congratulate 

^eat satisfaction. It ^ ^ whom this must be a 

1 you and I were memberc uie as well, because I feel 

«s the same thing " the same party, stood for more or 

condh’ you will taking my place, now that 

proved'” ^ should like to u°‘"S “nder far more favourable 

t’l, ' *‘>'8. and dL°i “•? The times have im- 

and par^l ^ enlightened posi- 

shordy ^ 1 »“niei!i]n« ,D?°: less hide-bound 

pleasJrp if even to American good will may 

so nTmh m y««. °CP*f "“it ideasl It will be a great 

rial iniprov?n™'^'^^"'"'“‘"aniseda^7!!*i-''°“ everything 

Freshman cX““ It' « will be. The mate- 

h'^ing a set of Library subway, the 

New Lecture HaU >«tSis to?' 'f 

“all. at 4 . 3 o_ res to read to the ladies in the 
*Proin»r Fuiin-, " Fou will waft me in your 
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motor—for you will have a motor then—to ’Tween Waters, to 
imbibe a cocktail (with a dividend) and discuss the Epicurean gods 
—with imitations! and, so to speak, demonstrations in the life. 

I have been so lazy about writing that I don’t know how far 
back to go in my account of my doings—if doings they can be 
called. After my trip in Sicily I was in Rome, quite preternaturally 
happy, for six weeks! but as the happiness was earthly after all it 
could not be complete, and I had a bad attack of my bronchitis. 
The depression which this caused, and the urgent missives of Strong 
and the Berensons, who wanted me to go to Florence, finally got 
the better of an instinct which told me that Rome was the place 
in which to stay for the winter. I went to Florence, staid ten days 
at the Berenson’s, moved to the town, and saw a lot of people, from 
Strong and his daughter, to rather grand people at Lady Sybil 
Cutting’s, who holds a sort of little court at the Villa Medici in 
Fiesole, close to Strong’s new bouse. It was not satisfactory on the 
whole; the climate of Florence at that season—December—is 
beastly, and the expatriated anaemic aesthetes and the Jews sur¬ 
prised to find that success is not happiness made a moral atmosphere 
not wholesome to breathe; so I fled to the comparative innocence 
and moral simplicity of Monte Carlo. I took a small room flooded 
with sunshine and overlooking the toy port of Monaco, and I es¬ 
tablished a routine of life, going always for the same walks and 
to the same restaurants, which enabled me to rest thoroughly, and 
to do some little work. The gilded hall of the Casino did not swal¬ 
low me up; I went there only once, on the first day of my sojourn 
in the place, and never returned, as I found it crowded and dingy, 
full of uninteresting middle-aged people, not even fascinatingly 
ugly or obviously gnawed by all the vices. They were for tlie most 
part fat greedy Germans, millionairesausage-makers in appearance 
and in smell. I went sometimes to the theatre, and I saw several 
amusing ultra-Parisian tilings, to make up for die Teutonic real 
life about me. Above all, I delighted in the climate and in tlte old 
town of Monaco, to which I walked up every day, and where I 
sometimes read or wrote in the gardens. The only friend I came 
upon in all tliat time was X, who was living just beyond Nice, 
with a lady variously described as his wife, his bonne, his mistress, 
his model, his cook, and liis mother. She might be any of tlicsc, as 
far as appearances went, and several at once, most probably; at 
any rate, slie was very amiable, and tlic pair seemed quite happy. 
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—The advancing season, and the fact tliat my unmarried sister ^ 
was to be alone here in Madrid for the rest of this month (the 
friend with whom we stay having been called away to Vigo) made 
me finally quit the Riviera and return to Madrid; and this is die 
end of my story for the present. I expect to be back in Paris, with 
Strong, by the middle of May. He tells me he has finally got every- 
tliing in his system clear and straight, and I have made some 
progress also in mine—I mean, in my next book the “Three Realms 
of Being * so that our discussions promise to have a new aliment, 
which they much needed. Excuse diis blot, and this briefness; but 
I am hardly settled here yet, and have many letters to answer. 

Yours ever 


To ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 

9 AV. DE L’OBSERVATOIRE 
PARIS, JULY l8, 1913 

Dear Ficke 

of DSrinJr.arh fon "Wind* 
Rave m™ creat d.,? "I' diBerent ways. 

vLTcnTe^oToLfo^ toe di^yourself a litL 

would have been right t^blam^a^.^™'’^."‘"‘® " 
you unreasonable; l\in not sure ihat^'?® ‘ seemed to 

better pleased if you had blam#^ ^ I shouldn t have been even 

felt that in most matters you ^ 

mems similar to mine aL been oi^^orvations and judge- 

d.at. The warmth of TOuJmn^ conhrmed in them myself by 
but the ardours of bLt-drinkint-Trilnd liquor— 

are short-lived. I am grateful to ^ ndship, even m philosophy. 
other people should ap^eciate m evident wish that 

■ Jo.ph,„e sw^„. =‘"‘' something good in what 

■SeeUucr (Ms, ,c. ,g,„. 
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William James once called my "diabolisms”; but ivhat does it 
matter what other people tliink? If we care too much about per¬ 
suading them we may disturb their peaceful conventions to no 
good purpose, since tliey will never get anything straight, while 
tve blunt the edge of truth in our own ivords. 

Your Japanese book has done sometliing for me that I have 
long been praying for—given me a hint of how Japanese painting 
should be understood. I have asked several other people—Denman 
Ross, Berenson—to guide me in a matter very foreign and mysteri¬ 
ous to me, and they have never said anything human and philo¬ 
sophical enough for me to understand it. They have merely said: 
this line is good, tliis design is beautiful, and left it at that. In 
your poems I find at last the first ray of light. It is the glimpse of 
life at some instant, of some ungrounded bird-note of life caught 
as it vibrates, we ask not why or in what a world; it is some shimmer 
of passion expressed economically, keenly, with wonderful dex¬ 
terity, and without any comment: and it is (perhaps this is your 
personal addition to what the Oriental felt) a responding senti¬ 
mental passion or moral comment inspired in ourselves. Tints, 
lines, attitudes, stuffs all have a certain hypnotic power, a sensuous 
magic that enthralls us if we gaze at them intently. This I have al¬ 
ways known, and it is the fault of our Renaissance (from the six¬ 
teenth century to die middle of the nineteenth, and even today 
among the academic and conventional artists) not to have felt this 
sensuous quality enough, to have had no natural idolatry, but to 
have been interested in a pompous completeness and discursive 
literary reports—Zolas on canvas. What you teach me is that the 
Japanese are not merely sensuous but lyric, that it is the charm, 
mood, unrecoverable secret of some "witching hour" diat they sing 
to us; and that as they feel this function to be sufficient for the 
painter, they are led naturally to that wonderful simplification and 
wonderful proficiency which they exhibit. Is this at all right, or like 
what you feel? 

As English poems I also like your pieces; here and diere, per¬ 
haps, you ivant to say things too elaborately (unlike your Japs) 
and slip into prose; but often your touch is e.xquisite like theirs. 

I keep your little book at hand and swear by it. 

Yours sincerely 
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To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 


OXFORD 

OCTOBER 1, 1913. 

Dear Susie, 

. . . Here I have been working very steadily; my book, how¬ 
ever, hasn t got all the benefit of it, as I have been writing other 
stuff—some half-poetical dialogues* that I have long had m mind 
and one of which was actually written and published long ago in 
a review. When this spurt of inspiration is over, however, I shall 
chinrhv'?,li-' solid work, and I count on being stimulated espe- 
hb brndie^’ Cambridge. I saw him at 

put my view on some subjects Lt i all befmJ V ™ “ 

hU more accurately. However in him'and to learn 

to walk alone. ^ philosopher has 

regret die idca'^of leav? 4 'as'“n,ke tte ^ 

sister and rival, Cambridce- but I "T* 

will soon be let, and I shall have to ^ 

Love to all ‘ • ’ • 


ITlicrintdnifUorihc 


Your affectionate brother 

"dl known 
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To B. A. G. FULLER 

45 CHESTERTON ROAD 

CAMBRIDGE, NOV. 10, '13 
[ENGLAND] 


Dear Fuller 

This morning I have received the package of notebooks, etc, 
which you were good enough to send me. As a thank-offering for 
your trouble I am despatching a book I have just read and found 
rather interesting '*The Eighteen Nineties’' by Holbrook Jackson. 
Perhaps, as you are so much younger, you will not be reminded 
of your own times, as I have been, by these reports, but it will 
do you no harm to be reminded of the preceding generation. I 
found tlie chapter on Francis Thompson particularly interesting. 

Since I settled down here I have not done so much work as I 
had been doing at Oxford, because I have had more distractions, 
seeing people and reading odds and ends, as ivell as making one 
or two escapades to London and beyond. Bertrand Russell, on the 
whole, is not a very trusnvorthy thinker; he has the fault common 
to the political radicals of being disproportionately annoyed at 
things only slightly ^vrong or weak in others, and of flaming up 
into quite temporary enthusiasms for one panacea after another. 
His theory of the natural world is Mill-ish and almost Humian; * 
it is, in comparison witli the reality of nature and even of experi¬ 
ence, what ie report of a battle might be in the mind of a tele¬ 
graph wire through which a full description of it had been sent. 
There would be a perfectly adequate representation of everything 
in dots, dashes, and pauses, but no blood, no passions, no drama, 
no heroes, and no poor devils. On the otlier hand, Russell's lectures 
on logic (one or two of ^vhich he has sho\vn me) are very clear 
and enlightening. You will see what a delightful and witty creature 
he is personally; I hope Harvard and Boston will not weary and 
depress him. That is tlie danger. 

This place seems to me tliis year to have a new beauty. For 
one thing we have had a wonderful spell of golden autumn weatlier, 

ijohn Stuart Mill and Da>id Hume. 
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with the most beautiful afternoons, like landscapes by Poussin, 
and the lower River, with the trial eights and the fours has been 
gay and amusing in the way you know very well. I walk sometimes 
with Dickinson ^ (fuller than ever of Chinese sweet-reasonableness) 
or with Lapsley,* in whose rooms I sometimes meet the flowering 
undergraduate of the period—^very smiling, as they didn’t use to be, 
half stifled with little emphatic bursts of enthusiasm, and vaguely 
earnest about socialism, Ulster, land-reform, his next essay, or his 
next match. It is all a little flighty and girlish, and one has to let 
it blow past like a gust in a garden. I somehow feel more foreign in 
England than I did fifteen years ago or even ten years before that, 
when I was first here. It seems rather an unseizable life, without 
ideas or achievements clear and notable enough to appeal to the 
outsi er. It is a chaos of half-measures and immediate aims; and 
even tlie philosophers are casual, personal, intense only in spots, 
an essentially heretical. All roads still lead to Rome and unless you 
place yourself there you will never be in the heart of the world or 
trf To be a Protestant is to be cross-eyed, 

at th^e doesnt matter, because there is nothing to look 

mles has depth and is hismrical, it 

SmSonhfr. ^'^holars. and funny squeaking one-eyed 

£ wm ‘ '^ere is really a little poetry 

St^e mu “ “-‘“bie, sincere, tender, Lnly. 

published hV 

My best regards to the survivors of the Department. 


Yours ever, 

1 Lowes Dickinson 
*G T. Lapsley. 
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To LOWES DICKINSON 

45 CHESTERTON ROAD 
NOVEMBER 26, I913 


Dear Dickinson 

It has been a great pleasure to read your reflections on Amer¬ 
ica." I think you say very true and profound things about that land, 
and about the contemporary world. There is nothing, I think, that 
can justly give offence. No doubt Americans would take what you 
tell them more seriously if your tone were more jocular. What you 
say about advertisements—both the aspect and the psychology of 
it—could easily be made amusing: and it would then be a welcome 
criticism instead of a disagreeable and panic-stricken one. The 
reader in any case will smile, and it would improve your case if you 
could smile svith him. It also occurs to me that a little redistribution 
of the parts might help to leave a stronger impression at the end. 
Of course there is and can be no art in America at present; and to 
speak of this at the end looks a little as if one’s attention had been 
drawn away from the living facts and forces in the case into private 
musings. 

There are also two small points on which I think you would 
seem to Americans not to have quite understood them. No one 
there is interested in the miracles in the Gospel. Of course, I know 
what you mean—the religion of James, Mrs. Eddy, etc.—but if you 
said that they ought to be interested in the miracles, wouldn’t you 
make your point even clearer, without asserting anytliing appar¬ 
ently contrary to fact? The element in the Gospel ivhich Americans 
really care for is the teaching of “good-will” and "service”, with the 
necessary cheery self-abnegation and steadiness. It is what Matthew 
Arnold called the “method”, svithout the "secret”. The only tiling 
to which they feel they ought to help others is material well-being; 
nevertlieless there is a certain solemnity and tenderness in their 
sense that they ought to help, which is truly religious. 

^Appearances, Notes of Travel, East and West. Sanfajana no doubt 

read some earher articles, in the Manchester Guardian or English Review, that Here 
later reprinted in the book. 
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The other point is about Mollycoddles The term, so far as I 
know, IS purely Rooseveltian, you put into it a rather different and 
more positive element—genius, independence, spirituality. These 
elements are absent from tlie American meaning of the word, which 
on the other hand implies that a man is a coward and a "quitter” 
(perhaps a more usual slang synonym), so that your assertion that 
Voltaire is a Mollycoddle is not plausible Shelley is one on his 
feminine side, but not because he was revolutionary, and Socrates 
IS one only if you regard him as a fretful sophist Professors (accord 
ing to Roosevelt) are Mollycoddles, not because they are rebels, 
but because they are not Think of the American professor—medi 
ocre, seedy, hungry, and hen pecked—and you have the Mollycod¬ 
dle in all his purity 


I also think (though this would doubtless not occur to your 
American readers) that there is a parasitic ‘ red blood ’, namely, 
the muscular Evangelical Christian o£ tlie school master type I 
ideahsu and Jewish historians 
f ^ “ parasitic red bloods, because they defend or pro 
XreIfthe *e methods and m the spirit of hustlers” 

of the Pnoes n '^oPsiantinople, and some 

ol the Popes, parasitic red bloods too? 

me thrtVmfnnr/^,"''^ hobbies, f can’t help add 

arfand poetry in a p"a«ful world Th“““ 

IS not a nppHpH «i " ^ world The stress of war and suffering 

ret^.tr"e 1^0°' 

tant poignant vistas and all pljtridity Think of all the dis 
theexqumte cSme b.^ " renunciations, and all 

Stood And think of all th ^ world clearly under 

die Dutch sort, Lt would be w ' n?’ *<= ^reek and of 

the idea that horrors arc required^tot^’^ * ordered polity No 
art IS the idea of savages m^n of n interest to 

and of merely servile, hunted 


Yours 


sincerely 
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To OUTER WENDELL HOLMES 

SEVILLE, JANUARY 21, Igij 


Dear Mr. Holmes 

I need hardly say that it is a great satisfaction to me to have 
your letter and to see that my book. * pleased you enough to make 
you write it. I think there is a sort of background of agreement 
among all men, especially those of the same generation, although 
publicists often obscure rather than represent it, being taken up 
with party controversies or special causes. I am not a great philos¬ 
opher, but in my separation from the world of action, and now 
even from the academic world (for I have retired from teaching) 
I feel that I can distinguish the normal and inevitable lines of 
human opinion from the modish flourishes that overlay it. This 
is my solid standing-ground outside and around special systems, of 
which you speak witli an insight wliich goes to my heart. In “Winds 
of Doctrine” this fund of human ortliodoxy is assumed rather than 
formulated: but I am trying to give it a more explicit expression 
in a book ‘ on which I am now at work. I daresay you, and most 
judicious people, would have much to quarrel with and correct 
in this systematisation of common sense which I am attempting; 
but after all my training has been that of a technical philosopher, 
and I feel I owe it to ray Fachgenossen to put my conclusions into 
their language, and not retain the unfair advantage of seeming 
reasonable by not admitting clearly the implications of my suave 
opinions. 

I am now a wanderer, almost without impediments of any 
sort, and fortune may take me any day to Washington or Boston, 
where it would be a great pleasure to see you again. My centre 
is supposed to be in Paris, at n” g. avenue de I’Observatoire, where 
the few books are that 1 have not wished to part with. I am there 
regularly in the Spring and early summer—in case by any chance 
you should find yourself there. 

It was really very kind of you to tvrite and to give me the 
encouragement of so much sympathy from so welcome a quarter. 

Yours sincerely 

1 Winds of Doctrine. 

2 Realms of Being. 
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To SUS^INA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

LA PENINSULVR—SEVILLA 
JAN. 28, 1914. 


Dear Susie, 

By this time I feel quite settled and happy here. My cough 
has disappeared with the cold and rainy weather, and I have come 
to find the hotel quite tolerable. The food is good enough if one 
makes a judicious selection of dishes, and I rather like monotony 
in food, e.g. I have an omelette and fried fish and a bit of guisado 
or rice and two or three oranges for lunch every day, and no ^tfine. 
It seems to agree with me; and if I went to a better hotel I fear 
I should find many worse things—tourists, for instance. This is a 
small place, with some old German women and business men living 
pemanently and a very moderate tide of Spanish people coming 
and going. Not a single English or American person yeti Then my 
room IS quite delightful, with so much sun that I already have to 
dose the blinds not to be daaled. I am in the principal, looking 

“a??"’? "P my chocolate at 9, and 

th^ amc mWe u° * “f^-^'ways the same one. and 

and bdL ml m are now my friends 

in il tUustrated papers-and then, with a notebook 

DeHdS^into ° inspiration. I start on my walk, through tlie 

™d uZSnt an ^ 

Tea 1 takp nn gardens for a while, 

more fashionable coffle^ous'e whim S f"'* 

ers. Then I usually come to my room aSin anH - 

dinner, which I have about 7.30 TW k 

over my table bv which l ..J “ ^ Sood electric light 

turn to nTy first IIk in I" ‘he evening. I re¬ 
in conversation with some sometimes join 

Uieatre.Ihaveseel alQt^^h- and then go to the 

and without local colour; bm hS fhe^’ indifferent, with 

people. I affect the dias dp amusement is in seeing the 

dios de moda-tomght it will be at the dn^ 
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in the tcatro de San Fernando, die largest and best in Seville. In 
this way I sec the beauty and fashion of the place, better than 
in their carriages and autos in the Delicias. Seville is a true and 
homogeneous capital city, like ancient towns, with its aristocracy 
just as native as its lower classes. I find it very simpatico. Tomorrow 
we shall have the novelty of the arrival of the court. I suppose 
they will drive by my window in the morning—there is hardly 
anotlier possible route—and I shall have other opportunities of 
seeing them during their sojourn, which I understand is to be 
for less than a fortnight. 

As you see, I dawdle and amuse myself a good deal, but at 
the same time I manage to svork every day for two or three hours: 
and tills is enough to keep my mind engaged and give me the 
resource of a settled occupation in tlie background, to which I 
can ahvays return. I am in no hurry about my book,' but if all 
goes on as it is going now, I might actually finish the first draft 
here. In Paris, later, I should still have much revising and curtail¬ 
ing to do: writing in so desultory a fashion, I repeat myself a great 
deal, and tliis has to be remedied afterwards. 

If I continue as well pleased as I am now, and the heat, flies, 
and mosquitoes don’t become intolerable—I have already killed 
three mosquitoes in my room, but tliere are arrangements for a 
mosquitoe netting over the bed—I may stay until after the Feria 
and bull-fights in April. I don’t expect to stop at all in Madrid, 
but to make straight for Avila and Paris. 

Love to Celedonio and the rest of tlie family from your affec¬ 
tionate brother 

I Realms of Being The work on this book was interrupted later in the year 
by the outbreak of War. and Santajana put it to one side, and did not finally com 
plete It until 1940 What was originally intended to be a rather conase single book, 
eventually became a mighty work of four \olumes. 
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To B. A. G. FULLER 


SEVILLE 

FEBRUARY 7, I914 


Dear Fuller 

Your good letter, written the day after Christmas, has been 
stranded for three weeks at the first hotel I went to here, when I 
was with my sister. Yesterday 1 went to see if they had nothing for 
me, and I found five letters, yours among them, naturally to my 
great joy. 

They will persecute you, like all the Apostles of sweetness and 
light, and especially of liberty, that tiling unknown to America; it 
was foretold of the Lord. I trust, however, iliat you will be victori- 
ous the end and become one of the patriarclis of the orthodox 
church—I mean of the life of reason. I note with pleasure that 
you are to be m Paris in the summer. You will find me there, and 
tliese physical and moral trans- 
to Harvard U undergoing. What I hear from time 

The tms me m the feeling that I quitted most opportunely. 

HawaTd fh V- =*"<1 "as endured so long. The only 

?ou 7 d htve 1any measure held my affections and with which I 
Sthm oT.8nr,« “'al of the ■■nineties"-or 

it and made lif Eliot ‘ then overhung 

onlv an accrd m that, Harvard was 

ciallv since I benmp ^ ^^^porary necessity in my life; and espe- 

as to get out o£ it quam SeSme \fllra T 

senses and life enough left 't^see and“”h ^ 

and I am perfectly happy, "if couK^h something: 

of peasant oriein at the Itere *'' “ ■ ^attl an Italian scholar 

of mine was Sported i^hr”"Wco“ ‘‘'7 

digcilion'" ... « Of course, he has such a strong 

' c. W Ehol, ,hc r,e,„,c„, 

ncma,dnc,o„„„ 
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Russell * knows America and goes there ivith his eyes open; I 
imagine he svould be grateful to be left alone as much as possible. 
His philosophy seems to have taken a new turn—to construct the 
universe out of sense-data. If this be realism, it is marvellously like 
empirical idealism. It has the same minimising and "nothing but” 
quality: it is a substitution of means for ends and of an analysis 
of knotvledge for the object of it. Since I discovered this I have 
largely lost my interest in Russell as a tliinker: but he is a very 
amusing person. There is a strange mixture in him, as in his 
brother, of great ability and great disability; prodigious capacity 
and brilliance here—astonishing unconsciousness and want of per¬ 
ception there. They are like creatures of a species somewhat differ¬ 
ent from man. 

I spent a delightful autumn at Cambridge, staying on until 
the end of term. Besides Russell, I saw Lapsley' often, and he was 
very friendly and sympathetic, lending me books, and asking me 
to feasts, both in Hall and in his rooms, where I saw some of the 
undergraduates of the period. The weather was extraordinary— 
a continual delight. I came to Spain for Christmas, when the cold 
set in; and very cold and uncomfortable it was (in the house) in 
Avila, and Madrid, and even here in Seville, when we first arrived. 
My sister and her friend left me after about a week, and I have 
established myself in a more modest hotel, where no tourists go, 
and where I can work very nicely in the morning, and sometimes 
for asvhile in the late afternoon. My book is getting on svell; I 
have hopes of finishing the first draft here, and in that case I might 
have it ready for the press in the autumn. The rest of the day I 
spend in the most delightful saunterings and rausings. I take a 
small note-book in my pocket, in case some pearl of thought needs 
to be strung as I walk the streets, or sit in the Delicias —truly deli¬ 
cious gardens, or even in the masculine atmosphere of the cafes. 
Spring has set in full, here, and everything is as human, simple, 
engaging, and warm as if one were living in antiquity. O blessed 
Meditarrean, [sic] where man is manl 


1 Bertrand Russell, 
a G. T. Lapsley. 


Yours ever 
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To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

queen’s acre, 

WINDSOR. [England] 
AUGUSTS, IQH* 


Dear Susie, 

I don't know whether you are getting the letters I am writing 
you: this is the third during the last few days. There is notliing 
new to say, but the stress of excitement somehow impels me to 
write; and if by chance one letter goes astray, you may get anotlier. 
None from you or Robert or Josephine has reached me for some 
tune, but I am hoping to have one soon. 

Howard ^ and his household are as usual. He is less overcome 
by the war-^£ which he of course "disapproves" sadly—than I 
had expected; m fact everyone everywhere seems to take this pro¬ 
digious outbreak very seriously and calmly, witli a reasonable sense 
‘nevitable unreason is. It reminds me o£ 
Iw.?. n*’Qu“ote: la rardn de la sinraron etc: only 

naturally s«th France and 
England, and s«th tlte blameless unfortunate Belgians: yet I feel 

heroic ^etmlr’^ Germans. They are carrying out a brave and 

force of ’’5' 

tlie nrincinle” tl vbaracter. It is not very different from 

arcs^onlv u is mnr “Egressive nations in all 

cfncehfd m i,eU P fconscious-a little rude and 

mm:rtferrh;aL'SlTan''rti::v"r^^^^^^ 

lion—or rather to .i- r ^ rushing to their destruc- 

can be destroyed until itdL«”l"' great nationality 

tiny. If dfey "in ™b all Eu^" of their des- 

they deserved to win beine mn^^n """ because 

Friday to Oxford, and shall nrnb-d 1 stronger.—I am going on 

until ivc see how things are indefinitely. 

Imre to all from your aifectiotiate brotlier 



MRS. FREDERICK WINSLOW 
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To MRS. FREDERICK WINSLOW 

OXFORD, AUGUST l6, 1914 


Dear Mrs Winslow 

The shock of war seems to have been necessary to knock me 
onto! my compose stam^ 

L:: vet; restless, hardly 

course indfmiity to have a soul controlled by geography. 

U yraL borfe- -'-S'-' ' 

it you are uom „,csion- if vou are born west of it— 

one history one dominatingp .Jy^ ^ 

another ^'Sion. anoAer langu^g 

desire difference in people’s racial soul that originally 

may say it is the ■“ P bom on the side to 

made that only turns die comedy into a tragedy: 

which you belong. ,-,rial at all and why should mewing 

be a dehght t • j; ^^nd of fatality and to consider fairly 

am would be the moral value of the victory 

what isatstake and what would 

u W^at FraL* tl ougl amiable.'is played out and rotten 
L'torfL /SamTe France, In fact): that the British Empire is a 
• V, m and must soon go in any event: that Austria and Ger 
pious sham. discipline, and that if Christendom 

many represent dericM^sm an at all, it could only be by their 
IS capable of influence: and that perhaps it is better that 

victory and sobermgmtoence.^,^^ ^P P^^ ^ 

w"to mke that toe I immediately feel tlie conviction rise that 
try to take tna , » disciDline are pious shams and 

Christendom and deriml duty -ho wo"rk for them po- 

Utically a're^inwardly more rotten than tlie avowed anarchism. In 
fine I donVat all kLw how we can discover whether it would be 
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better for the ^vorld that we should be all ove^a^ved by Germany 
and turned into pompous prigs, or that we should be allowed to 
go to tlie dogs in our oim natural rvay. 

I have come to Oxford in the fond hope of finding peace—but 
this war is too atmospheric, it pervades every retreat. By tire merest 
chance the cataclysm found me in England: I had come from Paris 
to do some shopping, and see a few friends, intending to return 
in a fortnight: but now I don’t know at all when I shall get back, 
or whether I shall go to Italy for the winter, as I had intended. No 
place seems to beckon, and all to repel. During the last year I have 
had two happy perfect seasons—tliree months at Cambridge in tlie 
autumn and four months at Seville in die winter and spring. Both 
places, in their different ways, afforded solitude and stimulation, 
and I could read and wite and walk and feel alive and fit for 
great illuminations. I seemed dicre to be growing mellow, very 
mellow extra ripe”, as the man said to recommend his bananas; 
jaut since I left Seville, and began to feel the fricuon of more or 
less unsympathetic friends, I seem again the poor, uncultivated, 
shallow Mged-squirrehsoul Uiat the world makes us. My book has 
advanced—especially m my oivn mind, it has got more firmly knit 
iTwi In the last smelting and recasting 

win— 

Pion '""ttis like a cham- 

he oueht to In ° u- '^^“^hing the baby to know such tilings as 
for himself I 3n u ^Se-I^vtng h.m to find out the odters 
surround you as muaVand ''''' Nahant 

many uninterestintr fii’incr. concerned deeply to do as 

Dear old Boston what a^unl’^T'^'? competent way. 

Bufialo, and tvisht tm " P.-’t 7°^ ever miss 

Your friend Apthorp Fuller ‘ ti 1 P * ‘"‘J n 

gave me the most dismal account nf S ago and 

losophy, (By the wav T ^ Harvard College and its phi- 

betraying the caiise^of TeuioniTffrlj''*^ England for 

acquired by Englishmen i might not tliis be 

tltat its puLt p « nt ckampTut^^^ ““ 

F nt Champions may combine it with descent 

>Prol.n A G Fiilkr. 

.Hugo MQnueiljerg 
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trom other heroes than Siegfried? Isn't Boston flooded with German 
music and German philosophy, without needing to be policed by 
rprninn oflicials?) Mv poor brother' is m Spain, uncertain how to 
S bach “strelt'ind Duty and to Bay State 
ness. All because a Servian student shot the Archduke Franz Ferdi 
nandl And people still say that Reason governs tlie worldl 

Yours sincerely 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

LONDON 

AUC. 24, 1914 


Dear Susie, , 

This afternoon I receive at the same moment two numbers of 
the ABC = which you send me. and word from Ae bankers that 

Robertis^ailingonWedn^^^ 

sal rslS^fofh He will also get there 

piest anu 7 north in order to embark. 

"™?hrspanish pape ” although of course they are belamd, con- 
The Spanisn p p ^ j ^^^n 

tain a more ts, emphLise only what is obviously 

when they to make them seem absurd. The 

exaggerated or false m the^m,^^^ instance, in 

Ih^ABC ri die^Bth instant, is very illuminating. It shows how 
the ABO ot m a ^.^^n when their vision is dense and 

competent the Germans , 

their ^-»““<="'"Xo;t tlSe foresees what must be the result, 
carried out -nd I almos^t 3ort of thing gives me 

at least of j „,e to prepare for the disappointments 

more perspective, and helps p P impossible 

which are in store for us here 1 say us , 


1 Robert Sturgis. 

2 A Spanish magazine. 
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not to share the sentiment o£ people about one, when it is strong 
and steady and one has no contrary passion o£ one’s own. My natu¬ 
ral sympathies are anti-German, but I can’t help admiring the sore¬ 
ness and the immense patient effort which cliaractcrises tiieir 
action. If they overpower “us”, I am not sure that tlie rvorld will 
be ultimately the worse for it. 1 say tills, I confess, partly to console 
myself for the news of the German victory—I don’t know yet how 
complete—which has been given out this afternoon. We are told 
that “Namur has fallen”—but we are not told if that is all, and I 
fear there is a lot more to tell. Perhaps the Avenue de I’Observa- 
toire may be bombarded, and Strong ^ be relieved of the trouble 
of deciding what to do with his furniture, and I with my booksl 
It would be rather amusing, and as far as that is concerned, I 
shouldn’t weep over it. But how much anguish everywhere, and all 
for what? 


Yours alP^ 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 


LONDON 

SUNDAY, OCT. 11, ’l4' 

Dear Susie, 

Your letter of the 3 rd reached me yesterday, taking a week. 
B Itoo r Falmouth to 

c^U tIie?S°p-“ »°"™mouth or Torquay, to what they 
cloudless M a m-itt which they say is balmy and comparatively 
t d barfly^, •'-e been In Englanl. we have 

as you say, Italy had better be left 

^ ^ of tlie reckoning for the pres- 

1 Ob&ervatoire 10 Panj. an apattment with SanUjana on the Avenue de 
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ent—but if possible I should like to go urn Paris, and I can easily 
wait until Christmas and see what the facilities for travel are at mat 

"'"'^When I said in my last long letter that England would be 
"strong at the finish" I didn't quite mean tliat I feel sure her side 
will be victorious; Germany is materially and morally prodigiously 
strong. So tar, while she has not taken Paris nor maintained her 
invasion of Russia from East Prussia, she has had the upper hand, 
both on land and sea, and now with the possession of Antwerp she 
may attempt die long premediated attack on the ‘ ^ 

coasts by sea and air. If die Russian advance m Soudiern Poland 
should collapse, and the British fleet should be crippled (not impos¬ 
sible contingencies) Germany might become unconquerable, and 
die war might have to end in some arrangement not unfavourab e 
to her, bec^lise she would be free to prepare even more thoroughly 
for die next war against weakened opponents. 

I shall be glad to see die Corzeo Espaiiol > when it amves. It is 
quite intelligible that die Catholic party should back the decline 
&onk France, heretical England and schismauc Russia. A new 

lolhicll, .no 

would be countenanced and respected everywhere ^J^e ^ 
been since the Reformation. In other ways, too, a universal Ger¬ 
man icendancy would not be without its splendours, and I am by 
“ns sure mat mis development of 

anv odier Things cannot remain as mey are, and the Americanisa 
3ot the Univ®^rse would be even a worse 

confess, “ ^^ys, make for individual free- 

because f ^ Td dehghtfulness of life. They are the 

prples"who wth to be lift alone, because they know how to make 

rnTsmLmf cm'f hdp^minking that the Mediterranean countries 

: o“ r,; ™ ” 

dl.wSur d. Ch,I.d..i.,. TI,C 0,m.„ .pw. 


1 A Spanish journal. 
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is very anti-Christian at bottom, although in its demands for order 
and discipline it may find an alliance with Cliristianiiy “eful for 
the moment. The German spirit, however, is that of "Absolute 
Will”, as dieir philosophers call it. It is unregenerate. It trusts, lihe 
the heathen Northmen, in strength, will and inward instinct or illu- 
mination. It has no consciousness of sin, or of tlie vanity of the 
world or tlie passions. The Cross never had, and never can have, 
any meaning for it. In its heart it never believed in another world, 
but always looked forward to a sort of heroic suicide or “twilight of 
tire gods”; for tlie very people who are now planning a great Ger¬ 
man era for the whole world are perfectly conscious tliat that era, 
too, must pass away in time. It will be merely a beau geste, lasting 
a tliousand years ending in the tragic and romantic extinction of 
the race and its glorious “Kultur”. This is a heatlien ideal, not a 
Christian nor even a pagan one, as tlie Greeks and Latins conceived 
paganism, which meant a modest and permanent alliance with die 
gods of nature, and a life as pleasant and intellectual as possible. 

1 have sent you several books and will send you one or two 
more, concerning the crisis; if you don’t care to read them, please 
lay them aside anywhere, and I will relieve you of tliem when I 
come and can rearrange my belongings. 

Love to Celedonio, Josephine and all the family. 

Your affectionate brotlier 


To MKS. FREDERICK WINSLOW 

CAMBRIDGE, [ENGLAND] DECEMBER 11, igi4 

Dear Mrs Winslow 

It shocks me to see tliat Christmas is upon us and no ansiver yet 
sent to your last good letter. The War has destroyed my moral. At 
’ ^ fiuue upset me more than I thought anything could 

w^ itht^n movements. I 

elline I remain, partly because all trav- 

Sreumn where under 

circumstances my feelings are least accerberated by daily con- 
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tacts witli hideous unreason. 0£ course the newspapers and tlie po¬ 
litical speeches arc full of cant, even here; but the living people, 
especially tlic young olTicers, are pure of all malice and intentional 
pision—really wonderful in their disillusioned courage and hum¬ 
ble gallantry. No manufactured hatred here, no politics and philos¬ 
ophy per order. Germany was never more studied or better under¬ 
stood-and if tlie natural antagonism crops up here and tliere, it is 
less unjust tlian was die former sublime unconsciousness that tliere 
was a Germany at all. And Germany deserves to be opposed, b^ 
cause she pushes: she would deserve to be hated if anytliing could 
deserve tliat, because she cultivates hate. But whatever tlie military 
result will be, tliere is nothing to fear from German Kultur. Even 
if you and I and Polly and little Fred and big Fred were conquered 
and annexed by tlie Fatherland, it would make no difference, be- 
cause ive should conquer it. Every German in tliree weeks would 
be as much like us as he could make himself: and ^ to tlie Germans 
remaining (poor tliingsl) in the Fatlierland itself, as soon ^ they 
heard of my philosophy tliey would be so ashamed of ever having 
been Germans tliat I Uiink they would all pretend--hke so many 
of tliem that I have found about—to be Swedes and Swiss, and not 
Germans at all. Germans elsewhere are as harmless as a snow storm 
in the tropics: tliey may do good but tliey will never remain snow 
Hakes in doing it. Perhaps in America you are not quite so obsessed 
as sve are here by tlib War: but I shouldn t be able to shake off the 
consciousness merely because others were less preoccupied: on the 
contrary it would become a worse thing—like a private sorrow. 
Here one can work it off, because everyone is thinking of nothing 
else I have read and am reading all die German books I can find 
that throw light on tlieir attitude, and I have begun to write about 
it—not particularly because I want to, but because it is impossible 
to think seriously or consecutively on any other subject. And the 
whole world puts on a new face in view of tlris extraordinary pres¬ 
ent reality The wars in Herodotus (I h.rve been reading that) and 
all he says about diose forgotten nations and tribes take on a strange 
naturalness and vivacity: of course, tliat was what they had to be 
doin- It is only tlie silly superficial chatter of busy peop e. per¬ 
fectly unconscious that diey live over an active volcano, diat be¬ 
comes remote and inconceivable. ., t 

Mv landlady here makes me quite comfortable, but I am nev- 
ertheleL somewhat restless. I am going to Brighton for die holid^ays, 
for a little change of sea and air, but e.xpect to return here, where 
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Bertrand Russell and other friends keep me from feeling too soli¬ 
tary. I ought now, according to a long laid plan, to be in^ Rome 
or at Fiesole, where my friend Strong is already inhabiting his villa, 
and was expecting me for a long visiL My instinct, hotv’cvcr, since 
the war, is rather to go to Spain. But 1 fear the cold and pro-Ger- 
mans, and I don’t want to be disgusted with my own country. So 
here I shall stay for the present, until the sky clears a little and we 
see what is going to happen. My love to Polly and little Fred (if 
they are not pro German) and best wishes to you all for many netv 
years. 


Yours sincerely 


To SC/SdNd STURGIS DE SASTRE 

OLD SHIP HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON. 

DEC. 14, IQU* 


Dear Susie, 


... I came here today in just three hours from Cambridge, 
stopping in London to get some money at tlie banker's. It was a 
rapid journey— 


Cambridge 12 noon 
London, King’s Cross Station 1.15 
London, Victoria ” 

Brighton 3 o’clock. 


«n minutes at Brown Shipley 8: Co. 
witlirau ’ financial errand, but the close connection left me 
four 1 find beef sandwiches with my tea at 

lundulet U dmedl-so thai going 

Eneland on ®t°i' healtli. One is apt to overeat in 

England, on account of die damp climate 

eral ^necTot'S.","' ™om, the hotel, and the gen- 

agreeable and 1 mn ^ never seen in winter—is rather 

agreeable and 1 may remain here a month or so. It is a great change 
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from iho scliolastic and dowdy atmosphere of Cambridge. It is a 
liaunt of pleasure seekers, and there is a sprinkling of convalescent 
officers witli tlte devoted females of their family dancing attend¬ 
ance. The "Parade" or street along the beach is four miles long— 
splendid for an uninterrupted tvalk; and tlie tlieatrical and otlier 
gay people make it amusing. In spite of the drizzle this afternoon, 
it reminded me of Nicel The war seems to affect die place only at 
night, when all bright lighting is forbidden, and the darkness (simi¬ 
lar to diat in which London is plunged) is rather impressive, and 
makes the surge of die breakers on the beach very much more im¬ 
pressive. On a clear night it must be very poetical. This compul¬ 
sory darkness is supposed to be a precaution against Zeppelins or 
against a sudden landing of a German army: but I can’t think there 
is much danger of either hero, as Brigliton is no port, but a long 
shallow beach, where landing would be impossible and where Zep¬ 
pelins would hardly waste their bombs; nor is it on the way to Lon¬ 
don from Germany or Belgium. Anyhow, everyone here is perfectly 
cheerful and happy to take their chances. At die station I saiv some 
wounded Indians, just arrived from France, going to a camp for 
convalescents not far from here. They were rather fine-looking, 
with the true Oriental impassibility, [sic] The entrance of Turkey 
into the war has added very much to its geographical picturesque¬ 
ness. I think it may also facilitate the issue, as Turkey may be made 
to pay die price, and satisfy the allies, in case Germany and Austria 
are not defeated decisively enough to be interfered widi them¬ 
selves. 

I enclose die stamps (some of svhich Pepe * may not have) 
which came from Paris with the manuscript of my book, which is 
now in my possession, as well as the letter of credit I left in Paris. 
Strong ivrites from Fiesole that now he is reconsidering the ques¬ 
tion of die apartment in the Avenue de I'Observatoire, and may 
not give it up after all, as next Spring it will be impossible for him 
and Margaret * to go to Germany as he had planned. So that my 
books and clodies (which remain in Paris) can probably remain 
undisturbed indefinitely! Strong ivants me to go to Fiesole now, 
but I diink I shall stay in England for die present. 

Love to Celedonio and all the family from your allecdonate 
brodier 

1A son o£ Celedonio Sastre by a fonner mamage. 

3 The daughter of C. A Strong. 
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To B. A. G. FULLER 

22 BEAUMONT STREET 
OXFORD, AUG. 4. IQlS 


Dear Fuller 

Are you sure that 1 haven’t written to you for so long? I tliink 
I remember penning an epistle from Cambridge, but it may have 
been longer ago tlian I think, or it may have been stopped by 
tile Censor. However 1 will tell you today the little I have to 
tell. 


First, as to your letter. Without knowing the new people in 
die philosophical department at Harvard it is hard for me to judge 
whether you would be happy with them or they with you. I have 
preached to you by example; but example is really no maxim, since 
cases are different, and trying as 1 can well see that you might find 
professing for life, it would have the advantage of justifying your 
existence before M” Minerva Grundy, and of keeping you in con¬ 
tact witli old habits and old amenities—for there are amenities at 
Harvard, at least while you arc there. But I can’t take the teaching 
of philosophy seriously m itself, either as a means of being a phi¬ 
losopher or of teaching the young anything solid: they merely flirt 
with that for a year or two instead of flirting with something else. 
Philosophy is not a science; it might be a life or a means of artistic 
expression, but it is not likely to be either at an American college. 
So. that, substantially, I shouldn’t feel tliat you were missing any- 
tlimg if you abandoned the whole thing. You could still read and 
Uimk and write, if you had anydung to say; and you could still live 
with )our friends and be an ornament to Sherborn. When the war 
IS over I may go on a visit to America, and tlien I will knock at your 
gate, and we can talk all dus over at leisure. 

' => work of art—the first chapter on 

book tnr r*” " ’"SgMU that—or is it to be a hand- 

^7 ° ™ before an examination? In dre latter 

Srned l''" oE my own, for they will be 

cWiml L examination paper like a 

chcmcal prccp.tale of your best Utoughu. I should begin wid. 
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Thales ^ and water which is refreshing, wholesome, and unforget¬ 
table. 

I too am tvriting a book ®—the Realms of Being are in abey¬ 
ance until the noise of explosives subsides—^and bits of it are ap¬ 
pearing in The New Republic; also other articles, for somehow the 
war, in making me very unhappy, has made me very prolific in a 
miscellaneous way. I have even attempted to write verses again, but 
in this I have failed. However, I spend my whole time over books 
and papers, hardly seeing anyone or opening my lips for weeks and 
weeks. I don’t suffer from solitude, but I have suffered a good deal 
—-less lately—from the tvar. You may say, “Wliy less lately, when 
things have been going from bad to worse?" Because I am weary of 
it all, my feelings blunted, and my mind resigned. The cries of this 
camp or that are folly: what does it mean to fight for “our very ex¬ 
istence”, or tvhat to “crush militarism?” That is all rot. Germany 
will annex more or less land; England will be safe enough at home 
with conscription and a lesson in die futility of liberalism and tlie 
shocking incompetence of politicians. Everybody will be poorer— 
not a bad tiling altogctlier—and we shall be able to travel about 
untorpedoed until the next scrimmage. Votla. 

1 send you, with comments, part of a letter I received today. 

Yours ever 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

22 llE/\UMONT STREET, 
OStOKD 

SEiT. aO, 1915. 


Dear Susie, 

Strong’ and his d.iughtcr Ahirgarct arrived in Engl.ind ten 
days ago. 1 nent to London to sec ilicm and aftdnv.irds tliey came 

I'riie rJibol rmuilal CiecV phtluwphcr, viho uu^hi ilui j« aJJ iu 

(ouju. ilic j»nnci|>lc of c%cr>lhinR. 

» C, 
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on here and established tliemselves in my old lodgings in the Hi^ L 
where Strong still is, while Margaret is visiting various 
or near Lonln. She is to go to Newnham, one of die girl s V 
at Cambridge, although her latlier for a while seemed to be afraid 
tliat bombs and even licentious soldiery might burst upon her 
there and endanger her life or at least her honour. His mind now 
seems to be reassured—although the danger from bombs is rea , 
though o£ course the chances o£ being actually hit are infinitesmal. 

I now come to the point, and my reason for tvriting all this, ^vmch 
in itself can hardly interest you. Strong, while his daughter is m 
England, wants to remain here too, so as not to be separated from 
he°by some possible interruption of travel between England and 
the continent. Hence as he will not return to Paris or Fiesole for 
the present, tliere is no incentive for me to go to either place. This, 
added to the difficulties of travel on account of passports and other 
formalities, points to the advisability of my remaining where I am 

_possibly until the end of the war. I am very well, and (but for 

the war) perfectly happy: I see interesting people, work enough, 
and live economically, ^le only reason for moving would be the 
desire to see you and all the others at Avila again: but on the otlier 
hand 1 don't think if I went to Spam under the present circum¬ 
stances my stay there would be long or altogether pleasant. Peace 
and neutrality tliere do not extend to the mind, while here, on 
account of the very excitements and griefs of the war, there is a sort 
of common understanding and even zest in the air which is not un¬ 
pleasing; at least one knows what to expect in people and can live 
without friction. My idea is to suy in Oxford till December and 
tlien to go to some watering place like Brighton, Bath, or Bourne- 
moutli, to spend tlie darker and colder months, returning here 
again in the Spring, when Oxford is at its best, materially and so¬ 
cially. 

I am going tomorroiv once more to Moncure Robinson's for 
tliree days. Lord Russell' has returned from Rhodesia (where he 
went to inspect a gold mine of which he is chairman) and 1 shall 
probably go on a visit to him before long. They say he is about to 
marry (being just divorced for the second time) the Countess von 
Arnim, a novelist, English but formerly married to a German, and 


iTbe 2nd Earl RukcU, elder brother of Bertrand Rusiell. 
»The author of Elizabeth and Iter German Carden 
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a lady with grown up daughters (a thing of evil omen, for any day 
Russell may elope with one of them). At least this third spouse is a 
person of more character and education than her predecessors, but 
I have no expectation that die marriage will be happy or lasting. 

Anotlier person I have lately seen (for the first time) is Henry 
James. He is seventy diree, and not very well in healtli: but he was 
entertaining, and greeted me in particular very effusively and even 
affectionately, giving me the delicious sensation of being a young 
man whom one's respectable and distinguished elders wish to pat 
on tlie head. If he had done so materially as well as metaphorically 
he would have found as little hair tliere as on his own. 

You see I have been very gay of late: and I could tell of other 
curious people I have been seeing. Now that I am frankly and un¬ 
mistakably an old gentleman, I find my place in the social world 
more congenial titan formerly, especially in England where people 
exact nothing and do not pester one witli forced conversation, as 
in the U.S. Both kindliness and malice seem to fall more gracefully 
and ripely from an old tree than from a stripling; besides as people 
are no longer interested in one's person they take one for what one 
says: and that is a boon. 

Love to all from 


To MRS. FREDERICK WINSLOW 

OXFORD, NOVEMBER ,J, 

Dear Mrs Winslow 

The children, and what you allow me incidentally u> tnv f 
you and your engaging husband, appear to less advanta'<e in ,| 
photographs than in my memory. I especially resent tt^cinv I' ^ 
Fred in goggles instead of a nimbus. However, disiUi,,:, 
upon us diese days from every side, and you know niy i -f*’ 
has always been that disillusion is die only safe foutidati r i 

piness. I am dierefore waiting sadly for the end of i), 

I could go to sleep and wake up at die peace—w/i-., ^ 

'“R-vcr It may ba 
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so that I might begin at once to readjust rnyseH to fate. Now we 
don’t know what our fate is—although I have a shrewd suspicion 
and the horror of life and tlie horror of death oppress together. 
Extreme situations they say bring out one’s true character; and 1 
am sorry to observe that these overwhelming events make me more 
selfish than ever. 1 find myself arguing with myself against my few 
remaining affections—not that for you and yours, which brings no 
remorse with it, but my affection for England, for instance, or for 
the life of reason. I say to myself: “Why do you care for that hope¬ 
lessly dissolving and unrealisable tiling? Why don’t you love the 
dear good Germans—such well-equipped animals—instead? Why 
don’t you reconcile yourself fundamentally to everything in the 
world being unjust, irrational, and ugly? You might tlien sleep 
peacefully, and not tremble every morning when you unfold your 
newspaper’’. But it won’t do: I have suppressed the newspaper, as 
I gather quite enough from posters and conversation and the extras 
which I can’t always resist buying in the evening: but I can’t sup¬ 
press die unrest. And what every fresh person tells you who returns 
from the front is so horrifying—I meet them everywhere—that one 
is not allowed to forget the troubles of others in one’s own comfort¬ 
able and stupid routine of life. Sometimes, when 1 have written 
and sent off some article or had a drink (which is not more fre¬ 
quently) 1 have a moment of peace. Otherwise all is war, war in the 
world, in the mind, in die heart, in the family—because my sister,^ 
who is the nearest person to me now, is a rabid and relentless pro- 
German. Of course I don't write to her about the matter, and she 
probably doesn t suppose that her way of feeling makes me un- 
happy, but if 1 said what I think it would be this: “You imagine 
dial my sympathetic way of tolerating absurdity and fiction in reli¬ 
gion will extend to perversity and fiction in politics; but not at all. 
IE one were not governed in religion by emotion and imagination 
one could have no religion at all—for imagination and emotion 
are die substance of it. It is to be tolerated and respected neverthe¬ 
less, because men have no adequate knowledge and no trained 
destiny: they therefore have to make be- 
or other, and that h their necessary religion. But 
is perversity in that 

to to die for if But if I said tlris 

re would think it wicked nonsense and be as mucli 


‘ Suaiu. .ho %, 1 U living in Spidn mill her 


husband Celcdonio Sastre. 
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distressed about it as I am at the wicked nonsense which she luxuri¬ 
ates in about Germany and England. _ 

About my movements tliere is little to say. I have found nice 
lod-^inis here. I take long walks, often luncliing on bread and 
cheese and a glass of “bitter” at some_country inn. Strong is here 
also other old and new friends. I don t do much work, although I 
am supposed to be writing three separate books. Perhaps you have 
seen my articles in the “New Republic". They are my chief sign of 
life at present.—Thank you so much for writing. 

Yours sincerely 


To LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 

OXFORD. NOV. 13. 1915 


Dear Lawrence 

M" Potter writes me that you have lost your mother, and I 
know^vhat a great sorrow that must be for you. For almost anybody 
know , deeper than any other bereavement, it 

the death of ^ ufe and seems to require a new 

strikes character in oneself. One becomes a 

beginning “"d ahno« „don. whose past is buried out 

;£7.h^" re world and hJ become strange and mysterious to 
of sight ot m oneself. But in your case there must be 

other P“P'"-“Xe you all lived in such complete sympathy, 

hk^lontLporaries, and all kept young together Your modier 
like contemp effect and ideal mothers I have ever seen, 

was * children and living their lives without sentimen- 

absorbed ,f„i„g with their liberty. She deserved what 

“m obTatn d. Xris so rSre. that you all remained about her 
she obtaine , ^ necessity, but by instinct and 

Arougralfection. I am sure you must have made her as happy as 

Tiorc t°han once since I left America I have been on the point 
of writing but put it off, perhaps expecting that you would turn up 
som"day^in Paris, where 1 have had my headquarter s, at my friend 
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Strong’s (once a professor at Columbia) at 9 Avenue de TObserva* 
toire. I have asked about you when I have come across any of our 
conimon friends, like Moncure Robinson—but never heard of any 
change in your way of living. Now perhaps you will get married 
at last, as we have all expected you to do these many years. No 
doubt for the present you are not thinking of that. If you feel lost 
and troubled by tlie foolish noise and flurry that you probably see 
about you, in that extraordinarly loud New York, it occurs to me 
that you might find something to do that would at once be worthy 
of your sorrow and help you to forget it if you came to France and 
did some work for the wounded. M' Harjes (of Morgan Harjes) 
has an American ambulance in which some of my young friends 
have been employed; and if you had your own motor perhaps you 
might join some purely French ambulance corps, if you preferred 
that. I believe my friend Pierre Abreu has done so. Those who 
have helped in France all seem to be very much deepened and 
steadied by it, as are the French themselves by this war. I am not 
one of those who say tliat anything so fearful is good for people, 
better tlian what they might have seen and felt in times of peace: 
but It certamly contains compensations tor all the hardening and 
teShK', ' P'OP'^ live in the presence o£ the 

illusUins ’ nursing their comfortable 

set aU ""''“PPy. and incidentally has up- 

havfahvLf Oxford (where I 

over ? Am *e storm\o blow 

Tut 1 arion^ 1 if *<= war lasts; 

and imlv Now .he ' back to Paris. Spain. 

nete“lL ho™» of troublesome, and I don’t want to be 

we feel mucli bitternp« useless) than I can help. Here 

arc taking, but the voim^” ^^appointment at the course things 

goes on much as usuL_H splendid, and material life 

here for a few davsl Yon you should come 

mixed pleasure it is toremUerTJu.^Ido vel^; often!'"' “ 

Yours affectionately 

0 l those 10 whicl?rnos! wa'k ouAoT “ ““"try inn. one 

"all. out to lunch whenever the weather is 
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fair—to lunch on bread and cheese and a glass o£ beer, which is all 
diese places afford— But the skies and fields are very beautiful, and 
I like die solitude— 


To SUSAI^A STURGIS DE SASTRE 


22 BEAUMONT STREET, 
OX-FORD 

JUNE 22 , igi6. 


on somewhat the same suJ ' Lord Russell." She 

nim," now married to my p^rmanv with her first husband, and 
has lived for eighteen ^“rludng dian mine. Of course, 

her view of German egotis Harvard, Professor Munster- 

it is a caricature: but my c o extravagant drawn from real 
berg,‘ could furnish be crossing die Atlantic 

life. For instance, once w i ^ohoice) he said to me widi a great 

in his company it, but it is surprising how 

air of importance. Pe pi d_^ because I am here. For 

many people are 5^"'“= “ j been successfully hypnotising, 

instance, there IS a young J . is—quite miraculously—to 

to cure her of ob™ 

mkfn die 'sliip on his account too, though I suppose not 

r :’f c^s" ”d«an any of ifer predecessors-except 

i Egotam tn German PMosapUy. 

. The author ol El.ralrCh and Her German Garden 
• The end Eatl Russell, elder bniUter ot Bertrand Russell. 

4 Hugo MOnsterberg 
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in venturing on this marriage which I hardly tliink will last more 
tlian a year or two longer—like die war. 

1 expect to go to London again for a few days in a week or two. 

Strong has left England. “Overjoyed to be again in France” he 
wrote me on a postcard from Havre. By diis time I dare say he is 
in Switzerland taking his cure. 

I am delighted to see tliat Celedonio is himself again. Thank 
him for his message. 

With love to you all from 


To ROBERT BRIDGES 


22, BEAUMONT STREET 
DEC. 23 [1916] 

Dear Bridges, 

Your address ^ is full of “wisdom” and I have read it with great 
pleasure keeping in mind what you said about not agreeing with 
me about reason. I see that you use it here as a synonym of “intel* 
ligence : perhaps 1 tend to think of something else when I use the 
word; but I don t discover any material divergence between us as 
to die good, which is the root of all important differences between 
peoples. As to the machinery of reasoning, instinct, etc. we are all 
in die dark, and our philosophies move in the region of rhetorical 
symbols. When we speak of reason governing an animal or govern¬ 
ing the world, do we mean simply that the good is being realised 
somehow, or diat abstract terms and discourse are running mean- 
somebody's head, or do we mean something Lrther? 
cho^o^ conventional phrases and verbal psy- 

K’ll V f«^"be variously the same undisputed facts, 

hope you are all having a pleasant Christmas at Oiilswell. 

Yours sincerely, 

“ ■*" .8^'“ “ S»indon Branch of Ihc Worhers Edu- 
lauicate ] ® Edward Bridges, son of tlie poet- 
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To ROBERT BRIDGES 


3 PARK STREET, 
TORQUAY 

MARCH 19, 1917 


Dear Bridges, . . 

There is a Spanish proverb (I daresay not Span^h originally) 
that says: Bien vienes mal, si vienes solo, and I am afraid your sec¬ 
ond mlfortune is worse than the first.' However i£ your son is 
doing well even if his wound leaves sad traces, it will be some com¬ 
fort to you and Mrs. Bridges to know that the worst over and o 
he relieved of the strain of anxiety, which must have been hard to 

fs‘haUfraTh"ere until after Easter, and then on my re¬ 
turn to Oxford I will make enquiries at Merton Lane or at Corpus, 
turn to uxto .„ j j j^all also make a pilgrimage 

SS^eU m which I am glad to know are not 

““'’Events are so thick and so ovenvhelming of late that I live in 
a sorfof cltinual suspense, waiting for tlie next morning s paper, 
o u, Tohn are mere spectators, to be glad or sorry that we live 
mrnch a time? I tliink on die whole I am glad, alUiough I could 

• I K vnnrKTer SO as to liave borne some part in the struggle, 
wish to be younger o “ ^ j be good. 

anfiSo* whVch were the years in which I began to 
foon the world intelligently, left an impression on my mind 
wMch rshould like to feel had been wholly erased by experience 
of a better age. 

Yours sincerely, 

»ai llic (acl lliJl RolKU llndgo' lionw had iKcn par- 

.iall> iSIwH >*1 f"'' 
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To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

22 BE^VUMONT ST. OXFORD 
MAY g, 1917 

Dear Smith 

A collection of extracts: how wonderful I Loeser once had a sta¬ 
tuette of Locke, which he meant to give to \Vm James.' When 
James heard of it, he exclaimed: “A statuette, tliat is fame indeedl 
Anybody can have a statue, but a statuette is true immortality.” So 
I say: any one can fill a shelf with his complete works; but a book 
of elegant extracts is for the few only, tlie fetv who, like Browning 
and me, have written wisely but too much. 

To be quite frank, I had vaguely drought of paying myself this 
compliment some day, when the ontology * was finished, and I 
might find an egoustical pleasure in my old age in turning over the 
good things 1 had once been capable of saying. But by all odds, it 
is better that you should do it, if you are inexplicably so inclined. 
It is an overwhelming compliment to me, and a great service at the 
same time, because I dunk not only my style but my ideas will gain 
by being loosened from the academic and professorial mortar in 
which they have been set. because of the trade of system-building. 
I shall probably be much enlightened myself by beholding my 

naked little collection of ideas. 

Egotism in German Philosophy is being translated into French 
—not by a man of very great wit, but by a worthy wounded officer ’ 
interested m philosophy and solemnly convinced of the diabolical 
character of the German mind, I am revising his work, and so far 
wc have not quarrelled. 


Yours sincerely 

1 See Letter to William James, Nov 29,1904 

>Tl.e contemplatea s>»tem ol philosophy. Realms of Being 

Uumc LeroUc and Henri Qucnim S™ translated by two mcn-MM. Guil- 

tluiSanta)ana refers to ^ fonner is, I believe, the "wounded officer 
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To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

22 BEAUMONT ST. OXFORD 

MAY 15, 19'7 


Dear Smith „f mv clothes—have lain neglected in 

All my books—and mo ^ 

Paris since the of Po(,try and Religion, 

—quite fresh—of tny last . ^ j one 

just sent me by Scribner. Ev thino^s as proof sheets are 

iopy of most of my volumes And such dun.s^ ^ 

esdiewed by me the momen require for your anatomical la- 
can't provide could be easily erased-incom- 

bours.' Are pencil marks printed page? If not, 

patible with i,ave the sentences you choose and 

wouldn’t it be quite simp could be 

mark, tYPe-written on smal ^ p^^. 

afterwards conveniently s shape, they could go to the 

haps, being all of the ^^^oiring to be re¬ 

printer, when definitely arrangeo, 

copied. . . . Jhat you don’t intend it should 

As to arrangement, up and to 

be chronologicaL I “ ^narks of immaturity or decay in 

grow old, but what bear^v d the rest will have 

our faculties ongb^ *a bj subjects 

no other should be the order of die subject-matter, or 

and moods. The orde ^ vague) of types of expression, 

at the least (if die 1 f ,lq„ tlie dates at which the fragments 

it shouldn’t on any accoun published—because many 

happen to have bee P conceived thirty years ago, 

things written now may 1 ^^^st startling 

old scraps of P^P^*^ p. . ujfdie at twenty-five and after that 

' ^Tmwa kts corbel wid. gramophones inside.-It is 

,a. cngsgcd in preparing his anUsology. to bo called Ultic 


as 
fashion 
are 




Essays Dramn from 
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I ratlier expect to go to London for a week or so in July. \Vill 
you still be there? I£ not, and tliere is any point to talk over, I will 
gladly go up at any time for the day. I like Oxford better for an oc¬ 
casional change of scene and breath of the city. 

Yours sincerely 


To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


22 BEAUMONT ST. OXFORD 
JUNE 30, 1917 

Dear Smith 

^ Your titles and arrangement seem most complete and system¬ 
atic, and I wish, after this, I might be an Inquisitor and burn all 
my other volumes. Four hundred pages are ceruinly as much as 
anyone in this ivorld has a right to have written. I am curious to 
see t e sc ection you have made and no doubt can suggest some 
omissions If they are required. For instance, do you think that 
peop e will i^re to hear what I have to say aboui love? That is 
not. as we said at Harvard, my "department". 

■■EentlVr' my French translator’s version of 

a kMv an^^! y ‘ “ decorating it wiUi 

toowS, >'-d (until yol under- 

For he 'l™e me in Ly life, 

finish rpaner MT-.v ™ ^oing to town, as I svish to 

a lot ofSssorsTn eZZ** '-‘“en by 

grace to all philosophical «rZ° 

d.re=orfour'’weeks)‘;htrfi"dZTti?“'Z^^^^^^^ 

Slua, .1 Cnliral j co.pcr.l.v^ 
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To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


22 BEAUMONT ST. OXFORD 

OCT. g, 1917 


sense o£ how ridiculously _ • (jays was or has become, 

argumentation and exaggerated, and that what I like is 

I suppose both and the wayward psychology 

not much better than what 1 na , considera- 

not much worse than the inequalities. As to your 

tion. I shall reconcile too long, and that 

selections, my impression is that ^ jj not 

deal o£ dead wood could p indicate in some way (say with 
in a hurry, perhaps 7 °“ ,ne unnecessary. On the other 

a blue pencil) the sentences and detached para- 

hand, I had expected ° I ,,ave to say is better conveyed 

graphs: my impression is th attempts at argu- 

in these occasional epi^a made a collection merely 

ment or system. I am gla . ^nd distracting: but perhaps 

o£ pensees, because that ^ longer ones, when on the 

short passages interspersed S whole. If you 

same subject, “at ora year (so that without self- 

didn’t mind waiting s works) I might send 

indigestion I could my stones, to put into your edifice 

you a small collection o -^m-ove it 

i£ you thought they ‘3,.:,,iy the second, don’t appeal to 

I£ these only telling you £rankly what my 

you, there is nothing said. should like to insist on is the 

impressions are. The or opinions o£ which I no 

omission here and ^ y,2,ole family of tliem. I was harfly 

longer ‘ f, my philosophy has changed since The 

aware before how much y P 
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Life of Reason”. That book now seems to me hopelessly lost in 
tlie subjective, not that die subjective is not tvordi expressing, but 
that it should never be confused with the natural or historical facts. 

Yours sincerely 


To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

22 BEAUMONT ST. OXFORD 
DECEMBER 4, IQl? 


Dear Smith 

The ten volumes have arrived and I have set to work with 
such ardour that I have already finished the first volume of the 
L. of R,* and half of die S. of B.* The latter is mitten in a very 
genteel style—only a few lapses into the jargon of American phi¬ 
losophy. But die L. of R, is really scandalous in its confusion, both 
m language and in diought I feel strongly that, Deo volente, I 
must rewrite this whole book: it could easily be purified, shortened, 
strcngdiened, and filled out logically.* I find two good diings in 
It, which make It worth while to attempt a revision, one is the 
general idea—the doctrine as well as the subject—and the odier 
boldness in the description and interpreta- 
episodes. This last, oE course, is what 

* The Ltje of Reason. 

■Thu«CT„d.bl,tmauo„sunditc,rancitl,bool Th i , n 

• II »vai not unt 1 1 ^ ooon—T/ie Sfme of Beauty. 

accomplished 
^ of Reason. (Scribner t. 
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MRS. HKKUKRICK WINSLOW 

.ohuncs as a l-p^ual U.on. in uW Ham " 

ihu nctosaiy rcMsioii. i tin. 1><) jrasscsscd, may I 

As these boohs seen to have ‘ ,\“_\,ith the Ameri- 

have 'of' nm th‘is dreidfnl vegetative-aesthetical 

ran hini/ing to the o. 0 l n-. » sent to yon. ni case 

cover! 1 tnetniot. this before ''“'‘"S ‘ ' o^t\vi 1. to be 

)on have other copies, or for some other reason 

burdened vvitli a fresh set. 

Yours sincerely 

> • . .n thank sou for the lists and the extra 

. 

and choose otu of what I instance, take out the aesthetic 

most interesting. You nug . technical philosophy, 

and religious sections, and leave oui 


To MRS. FREDERICK WINSLOW 

22 DE,\UM 0 NT street, OXFORD 

APRIL 6, 1918 


Dear Mrs. Winslow . . - ^ morel Although I was never 

So poor dear Juba positively in love with her, I used 

(whatever she '"“V ‘ l„„e4 in my callow days, when she was 

to write her long '“erary Of late she still preserved 

still a heathen.^£ ^ oW I have known”, in die 

a place for me in S Cardinal Merry del Val and the 

line, but magno ^hat she on the whole decided it w:^ 

young consuinptiv of the disparity in their ages and 

her duty to give up, . althoueh I always thought these two 
his tragic j cancelled one another, and that perha^ there 

reasons balanced a lulia and I were very good friends, 

were other ohstacle^n no doubt prayed for 

and she never despauc^ , 
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my re conversion—when it rvas partly my unconscious influence 
that converted her, or prepared her to be converted. She and her 
sister were desperately brave: everything of theirs had to be felt 
and believed to be most superior and beautiful; and when the bluff 
had to be dropped in one direction, it was put up all the more 
desperately in another. The Church was her last refuge, and I 
can’t help thinking a very suitable one, although the strain would 
have been less if she had had a more reasonable family and set of 
acquaintances.—I am really made sad and pensive by tliis news, 
which I had not heard—not that 1 am “sorry”, because at this date 
it is not an event to be particularly set down as unfortunate—but 
because her whole life and being were so pathetic, so hopelessly 
hopefully desirous of everything that was not. 


As to myself, there is no change to speak of: I have been rather 
busy writing—in my lazy way—^although as yet there is nothing 
in print to vouch for it. I gave a lecture in London this winter,' 
facing zn English audience for the first time; it was, at bottom, 
quite like the same kind of audience in America. I am going to 
give another at the Cambridge summer session in August. Mean* 
time besides my big book I am preparing another little one on the 
war, or rather on the psychological question, how governments 
and religions manage to dominate mankind, in spite or (as I shall 
say) because of their irrationality, I am thinking of calling it “Domi¬ 
nations and Powers”.' In view of it I have been reading all sorts 
oE things to fill the lacunae in my knowledge of which I am made 
aware as 1 write. For one thing, I am reading the Bible from cover 
^ before—and Josephus» as 

in inv thnn Vt of everytliing, very happy 

a nm ,lalk rambles. I am now in idve with 

U." Harcourf. " ‘he direction oE Nuneham and 

back filled with mUidon-torkeis." 

less bom k tl«n"diri'nru«Tm“tw°““‘''%™l'‘''‘'’ 

German virtnrv. n.,,.; i , years. I then expected a 

the Allies mighi’get logetheVand ^ 

h bet logetlier, and even that the Russian revolution 

a. Ch. V 1.1 Cl,ar.ci„ alleratiow. 

•rraiiz" “"u • 
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i,=ip. N.«.)«. ■■pp”” 

time being— and things loo P J' , yi,ere I find all human 

purposes and ambitions, all create and defeat them, 

{mlised by the hidden forces the immedi- 

My feeling is that, however thing ^ direction in which 

ate future, the world is S°‘ ^ Sonre- 

tlie ••aims”-oh, ^anityl-of Bolsheviks are right-not in 

thing in me tells me that the K and sillv—but in their 

their conduct, which has been *““ .,• jo every government 

have it in the Bible) "never ,oally in this fray; it 

I can't believe that you n America ar ^ American 

seems a drama in a ’^"n'whafis lamentably wanting all 

energy and power oj <iO°P® ‘ svhat helpless minds! Thank 

domestic hearth. 

cinrprelv 


To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

22 BEAUMONT ST. OXFORD 
MAY 24, 19 *S 


Dear Smith ^ ^„ok to be read consecutively and only 

Trivia * ''f j ,^^ve done so, and I need hardly say with the 

once: nevertheless ^ (one, so familiar and 

greatest pleasure. Biat delights me. for you know I can t 

at tlie same time su i 
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very well separate style from thought: it seems to me that the form 
in which a thought is cast is a part of its quality, and that the 
quality of the idea itself is only a deeper sort of form or style of 
expression: it too, like verbal form, expresses a reaction of the 
mind and its habits upon objects, rather than the objects them¬ 
selves; for ideas are not objects at all, but only views of objects. In 
your manner, therefore, I find and relish your way of thinking. 
Where did you get your humility? I thought that was an extinct 
virtue. And 1 very much like your love of pleasure, and your hu¬ 
mour and malice: it is so delightful to live in a world that is full 
of pictures, and incidental divertissements, and amiable absurdi¬ 
ties. Why shouldn’t things be largely absurd, futile, and transitory? 
They are so, and we are so, and they and we go very well togetlier. 
But I am afraid you don't quite think so, are not quite reconciled 
to yourself and the world as you find them, and feel that it is 
ignominious to grow old, and slant your umbrella against the 
wind. Now, if what is our inevitable fate is ignominious, I under¬ 
stand what Bridges ' says of Trivia, that it is the most immoral 


book ever written, although every word of it can be read aloud. 
But 1 don’t think so; it is not immoral at all unless you take it to 
be complete and ultimate, which of course is the last thing you 
would think of pretending. Your point is to be incomplete, fugi¬ 
tive, incidental. Yet die devil of it is that if you don’t suggest or keep 
in reserve a firm background, a religion or philosophy tliat enables 
you to face and to judge all these small delights, and say to them 
Ixw OVK Ixo^ia;, [I enjoy; I am not possessed] dien the thing becomes 
ultimate and complete for you against your will. That is the 
danger and the trouble widi Trivia; you must have a philosophy, 
even in fooling, or the fooling will be spoiled and made bitter by 
having to take the place of the philosophy that is wanting: and 

three faces) and 

1’°"' Luna and Hecate also, after havin-r shown us 
‘m Slades. Humility h not weak, 

ouse sueh P^^ided over the Ilux, be¬ 

cause such things didn’t deserve to last tor ever. 

it a coiuplimein seriously, and I hope you will tliink 

coiuphmtut, and not mere ponderosity on my pLt. 


Yours 


‘ BiWgc. ,hc poet-Uurcate. 
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To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

22 BEAUMONT ST., OXFORD 
MAY 29. 1918 


Dear Smith ^ ^ looking forward 

Please tell Mrs very well go to London 

with pleasure to seeing . know when she is again 

this week, so that I hope y°“[Jf “"d always glad to come to 
in town, as usually I am qui . -j^^le circle, which to 

see and hear what is going '"j^^^„ectual world. Oxford, ve^ 
me represents the ° j celestial epicyclo—an eccentric 

decidedly, does not. It is w some to have no real 

and back-handed convolu ion susp^ ancients. Physically, however, 

existence, except in the m . j,„ 5 . j have had today a most 

Oxford is really corning through Nuneham Park 

delightful day, walking 1 threatened hostilities) to 

(where an ostrich made Arms, and walk back to Little- 

lunch (very well) at the Harcou companionable 

more through adds covered with owers^^ iteration of the 

by cuckoos. Jade kusbands uncomfortable. I think It 

cuckoo’s note ever rea y . . „ persuade us of anything. 

well might, because „ Zfence of Trivia and her right 

You are quite right J irresponsible as she will. It was 
to be as light and charming ^ something else was 

only here and there diat I « rj,g cadence, as it were, seemed 

needed for complete lehcity. to protest against a 

incomplete. When ? "^sUorial flair has detected in one 

technical heresy which ™y ^^ijtence of mind and body, which 
place; it touches the s'^P^” . ,j,i 5 ,vorld any more than in the 

Aristotle and I do not a ^yhat you wanted your 

other. However, that has " Hnrlings do turn out to have unsus- 

pretty Trivia to be: only ■ ■ Jq tragic things 

pected depths in ?>'e.r n^ures 

Yours sincerely 

„ tHr Ustcr ot rcjiull Smith. 

I Mr>. BcniatJ Bcrcmon. the »t«tcr 
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To ROBERT DRID'GES 

22 BEAUMONT STREET 

JULY 11 , igi8 


Dear Bridges, 

Many thanks for your kindness in enquiring after me this 
morning. I have not been positively ill, but struggling with the 
symptoms of my old bronchitis, and feeling generally slack. 

Obeying your prohibition I haven’t written to thank you for 
“The Necessity of Poetry” * or to tell you how much 1 liked tlie 
goings on in the Market Place of the Subconscious. That is more 
to my^ taste than Concepts”, and I think you pay our friend 
Campion * too great a compliment in calling him to witness in tlie 
matter. These “concepts” are mythological symbols. We don’t at 
all know what it is that develops a thought or a passion in us. It 
IS not literally a concept, because that means only a static essence, 
one of the forms which our thought (if it were conscious) might 
° nioinent. The motif is more like a dramatic per- 

'^hy I like your Market 
ad^quaJ^^ hubbub: that is frankly mythological and far more 

come”to''rhr““ir Permit. I will 

come to Chilswell on Sunday afternoon in the hope of seeing you. 


1 "An Address given to the 
ber, i9»7." ^Sit Edward Bridges] 
* George Goring Campion. 


Tredcgcr & 


Yours sincerely, 

District Co operauve Society m Novem- 
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To ROBERT BRIDGES 

22 , BEAUMONT STREET 
JULY l8, 1918 


Dear Bridges. ..consciousness" and even con- 

Your objection to conscia recti, makes it 

scious” which latter at least houeht cannot be thought 

hard to explain that I don t of course be thought of 

about. The essence thought ° of before may be 

again, and the fact that 1 j.-pif doesn't offer an objective to 

thought o£ later. But that attention existed or 

contemplation. If ‘ another, the only experimental 

was diverted from one o je indirect. We might point out 

evidence ive could offer wo , brow knit; or we might 

the svay in which the eyes are come into view at intervals and 
point out that objects some >mes^o attributed to their 

with such a variable intensity eluded by saying that 

own nature. But these arguin attention. Attention is 

neither of these facu is . £ those facts in what we con- 

interpolated by us tions and their way of hanging to- 

ceive to be their natural re atmns ^^^^„able 

gether: but attention i meant to assert. 

facts themselves. This is “intelligible” than thought, if 

I agree tliat "instinct "”^^^„tal, and "natural": because 
we mean more perv^ive, naturalness. But philoso- 

nature is, or at’/wo not understand anything inwardly, 

phers (Bergson included) towards the depths. Their art is 

they do not plunge dowmvards j those 

merely to reform or oxmn deepest or the only 

who are not judicious add that Uiis 

one that exists. chance of talking about all this. 

I hope we may soon liav 


Yours, 
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To B. A. G. FULLER 

22 BEliVUMONT ST. OXFORD 
SEPT. lO. 1918 


Dear Fuller 

It is a real pleasure to hear from you. I kne\v that you were 
in France officiating in some useful capacity, but had no definite 
address. Some six months ago I sent a pamphlet to you at Sherborn 
but I daresay it never reached you. The Harvard world seems far 
away and not very enticing; Heraclitus was right, I think, in be¬ 
lieving that Dike presides over the lapse of things, and that when 
they pass away, it is high time they should do so. If you go round 
the world after the war, I hope it will not be at a hurried or an 
even pace, and that you will spend three quarters of the time of 
ytmr journey in the places which after all are most interesting and 
where there is most (for us, at least) to discover—in western Eu¬ 
rope. Then I shall hope to come across your path and perhaps even 
to make some excursion in your good company; this long confine¬ 
ment in England, tliough pleasant in itself, is beginning to grow 
oppressive and I ohen think with envy of those in Paris or be- 
^ suspicious officials, and any 

complications in die machinery o£ travel: 
and erect no T ^ f headquarters now for diree years, 

Robim™‘td”r:Lrr»crf™^^ 'T 

exnect to tro tn T rtn,! . Chetwynd and her nice family; and 
remember our first night at the Chatcirt halleB. Do you 

by L-Ap,cs.midi d'un launeM hSenh sin 

those distant days. The routine- thing since 

by some invitations to give lecturLlV’'" “"‘f 

philosophy or the U. SI accept Tnd a' ‘{'.‘."S^connected with 
to put pen to paper and give shane compels me 

My good friend Strlg. hw bLd” u 

g lias had a bad time—laid up with a 

' C. A. Strong 
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, A •, ctlll hnrdlv able to walk. The attack 

paralysis o£ the legs—and i l^h ^ ^ ^ 

fortunately came on when h doctors inspire him with 

Geneva, a place he likes and “ Ldme I have 

confidence. He hopes “ lv“mis“d him, for in his quiet dull 
been separated from hma and soundest of philosophers— 

way he is tire best of friends the sounded ^ 

good ballast for my togetlrer in defence of the 

volume = that {^competitor with the New Realism 

Old Realism; ttis to beasortot co P ^ a 

and the pragmatists Creativ pos^,ers ’—a sort of psychology 

book to be called Dominations happens that govern- 

o£ politics and attempt to exp|^ cecommenrthera, secure such 
ments and religions, widi so course, behind all this, is the 

a measure of popular ‘ n am sorry to say) rather 

shadow of the Realms of „f’manuscript is already ponderous 
nebulous, although the ^ potential state. I don t 

and charged with some ^ .p ever reach mortals from it. 

know if any lightning or th Plotinus * into French will 

I hopi the translation of that 

materialize. There seems to . , j suppose the motive is the 

is better than toying with Berg Plotinus is willing to 

same—a desire to escape ^ j-cas the enemies of the intellect 

migrate into the supernatura , T-ugy are valetudinarians scared 
only desire to feel tlieir P“ , j comfort in keeping their eyes 
at the sight of the doctor an ^^pj^ronists at least have a world 
shut tight. Neo Catholics their faculties and tram their 

of fancy on which to exer 

hearts. ... , „;r.cr' it will be such happiness for me 

Keep the inner fires burning, it win 
to feel their genial warmth w e 

Yours ever. 


1 A clinic near Gl.on sur Montrcux 

4 The Problem of Evtl tn Plotinus. 

» The philosophy of Henri Bergson 
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To ROBERT BRIDGES 

22 , BEAUMONT STREET, 
SUNDAY 


Dear Bridges, 

Your good impressions of the French translation of my book ' 
comfort and relieve me a good deal, because the sense that, do what 
I might, 1 couldn’t get the translators to understand certain pas¬ 
sages has weighed upon me, and kept me from enjoying with a 
free mind the greater part of their work, which is indeed excellent. 
I shouldn t at all wonder if the translation had a better fortune 
in the world than the original. At any rate it will not fall so much 
into the hands of the surviving academic idealists, whose philo¬ 
sophic home is in Germany. 

Of course, you mustn't be bothered with Pearsall Smith’s selec- 
uons: * you have already made a contribution (which 1 will see is 
included) about the symptoms and the disease: if anything else 
occurs to you and you will let us know it shall be incorporated also: 
but only if u happens to come to mind. I tremble myself at the 
prospect o£ having to read over my opera omnia quae exstant (for 
earderaor, f '' philosophic articles may be re- 

I tWnk r favourite bans mots. 

emends anfma “ sprinklini of loose 

ha"hU £u™wtllTt”rh'"“""®^ 

with the matter. lam busvat them '■''f ‘ 

will becin rhp 7 ^ moment with something else, but 

at all it ouglft t?tttnTal:rd'rod” 

BoingmTfrkirr:;?.s‘T:dayri^^^ 

iCgoiurn ir» German Plulosophy 
■ For the sn.ho.osr LmU 
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, » rtf i-L/* Trench translation and sent 

ment from me, which might be merely perfunctory 

Yours sincerely. 


To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

22 BEAUMONT OTEET ^ 
OXFORD, MARCH 0, ^9 


~sif. rsis isvs 

the matter of the Selections j spent the 

having written or seen you condition, doing very little but 

winter in a „,entally compose con “mn,d away now 

read the papers and a f half-written things. Inertia has 

and then at some one of my ^"7 ^ p„t gfj all attempts 

also invaded me in respec ’ Spain first—in tlie sum- 

to get to luly tliis SptmS- piesolt when Strong returns from 
mer or autumn—and then summer. What has contributed 

America, where he is 8°mS illusion about my lectures on Amer- 
to my uselessness has jr—jiy ready to be sown together into 

ica: I tliought diey P j the paper on James’ and Royce * I 
a volume: ’ but in o l^^^g igg^urc has now expanded 

got into a terrible j am out of the wood in this matter 

into four chapters. ^g^^ m the publishers lam 

* \\ ilium Jame*. 

4jO»i3l> R**!*^*^' 
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time or any material difficulty that I have neglected tliis matter. 
The reason is that I get sick of my old paragraphs, and o£ thinking 
oE style apart from substance, and simply can't keep my mind ap¬ 
plied to the task. But rvhen I am fresh I have great hopes that we 
may make a good book out of it, one fit to take the place of all 1 
have written until lately. . . 

My own unhappiness about the war disappeared on July i8, 
1918, and indeed in a certain sense had disappeared earlier, be¬ 
cause although I thought tlie Germans might win a nominal vic¬ 
tory, the Russian revolution seemed to me to have sealed the fate 
of the German system and its essential ambitions; I felt we had 
passed into another theme in the symphony, and tliat Hegel and 
Bismarck were in the same category as Torquemada and Philip II- 
But in July, 1918, we saw that the German machine was already 
cracking, even in a military sense; and since then it has been all 
a matter of more or less delay, suffering, confusion, and muddle, 
but not a question of a new illustration of Dominations and Powers 
in tire person of Deutschtnm uberAlles. That is what I had feared 


during the first two years of the war, and what made me very mis¬ 
erable: not that I couldn’t reconcile myself to a German Age—“I 
could stand a Chinese, an American, or a Bolshevik Age perfectly 
—but that I was sorry for France and England, and very sorry at 
the thought that the Latin tradition might be cut off, or disfigured 
into a Teutonic classicism. Of course, as you say, we have no peace 
m prospect: but peace is in tlie grave. Existence is fundamentally 
m flux—that is a conviction and expectation to start with; and 
we are merely returning the movement, perfectly sensible before 
the war, which is bringing about the dissolution of the age of 
^"^/«P"‘^tability in which you and I were born. Let it 
usolyel Of course much horror and injustice will be involved in 
taininffTh^l^^ much would have been involved also in main- 
leStW^^ u"* people. It is their 

credSd or n-v succumb and be dis- 

the arts like ill tl I’ecome fashionable tyrants and patrons of 
prophecli ' At least. Umt is my 

maybcto?ellnc^om^*,™‘ will continue and tliat I 

S o you, laden with the revised Selections. 


Yours sincerely 
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To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

22 BEAUMONT ST. OXFORD 
MARCH l6, Tg 


Dear Smith selections exactly expresses my own 

What you say about the nassaees with a view to an 

feeling. I have already rearrang ^like^mouldings, can help 

architectural effect which a suggest for the first 

to bring out. I the book "Little Essays”—and I 

“essay"—if you think we Spinoza must be cut out, 

think it will do, only the _jjed from other sources. I mean 

andperhapsasentenceor twojP^.ed_^°^ ^ ,„Uected 

to use the single , • tliis ivay to give point to or to sum 

only in case they can be us ^ interest in tliis affair, 

up longer passages. and have hopes of making it a 

in spite of my apparent p y . advanced; also the finding 
success. The arrangenien 

o£ titles. why a synthetic view of my books 

There are two ^uch and repeated 

in this form IS desirable, tna lecturing can 

myself in a way which on y ^ vacillation or inco- 

explain, if not excuse, a ^ i take alternately and without 

herence in ray ndental and now the naturalistic point 

warning now die I describe die perspectives of die senses and 
of view; i.e. I gdines die natural sequence or relations of 

imagination, and , j are worth describing, and there is no 
facts. Of course boUi tn b between die tivo views; 

inconsistency in dio ^ade it clear how this differ- 

but it is a grave defect naakes the chief 

ence of diougliL . . . 

interest m tne 


Yours ever 
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To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

RICHMOND HILL HOTEL 
[RICHMOND, surrey] 
JUNE 20, ’19 


Dear Smith 

You see, I am still where you last saw me—or rather, very 


nearly in the same place, because after going away to town m 


the 


hope of getting my passport properly endorsed, 1 have returned to 
a still better room on the top floor of Wick House, with a really 
magnificent view on two sides and the feeling of being in a castle 
tower overlooking some smiling champaign— It is quite delightful 
as a retreat for working: only marred by the necessity of descending 
to the dining room two or three times a day. 

The reason for my return here, as you may conjecture is tlie 
obduracy of the French authorities who will not give a visa ior 
one’s beaux yeux, but require all sorts of proofs of business activi¬ 
ties, services during the war, living to earn, wife to rescue from 
starvation or dishonour, or some other work of moral or national 
importance. It is still possible that I may get away next week, if 
Cerberus is satisfied with a sop (which he has asked for and prom¬ 
ised to be appeased by—but what are promises to Cerberus?) in 
die form of an affidavit that I really lived m Paris before the ivar. 
I ivonder how Berenson ‘ manages to travel so like a lord or an 
Irish emissary: is it his business or his fame that propitiates people, 
or his American nationality? 

• 1, ^ not to see Strong, who has been philosoph¬ 

ically rather lonely ^ well as laid up physically for the last year: 
odienv.se I should be really glad to give up all thought of travel 
and return to peace and happiness at Oxford, 
the generous in wishing me to have all the profit of 

Essays, if profit there is to be: let us not have a quarrel 

metfrortooL h,Tf th*"”"' 

£ul book which si w foyalties, let us say, to invest in tire beauti- 
tul book winch should serve as a memento of your labours. I am 


» Bernard Berenson. 
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not a connoiscur in books: but it occun to 

would be a copy o£ the great Essays of faithful over 

an inscription witnessing that seeing t lou i I£ I return 

littlpc^avs thou Shalt be made master over great essays, it iretu 

to Oxfor^’l t^alk Blackwell if he has an attraettve edtt.on of 
ThaE-vtr^ much ‘fo/watuing'e to come to Big Clullin^ 

that she is quite well again. 

Vnnrs 


To ROBERT BRIDGES 

g, AV. DE l’OBSERVATOIRE, 
PARIS 

SEPT. l 8 , 1919 


Dear Bridges, homesick for Oxford, although 

Your letters make roe » *>«' here among all my 

I am having a very nice tun ( of such delightful scenes 

books and papers, and unde place—more normal, more 

as meet one wherever one goes 1 at Oxford,—because 

Roman and human, tlian w la mesh of little streams, are 

the fields and trees and skies, a intention to return to Ox- 

another matter. I am coniir present, because I don’t 

ford for good-bm it wB no head-quarters, which is not 

want to go until 1 am reuw; 

yet the case. letter seriatim, although each 

I won't attempt to ““WCT y something, but I can’t 

of the things you teU me P™ ^ ^ion you throw on him of not 
let Plotinus lie under the p of the 

being a "good philosopher. y joientifically correct or in scale, 
universe is not a map ot , 
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o£ course I agree. But it seems to me a very great system, very 
•‘good philosophy”, and I am glad that the mystics m Oxford are 
taking him up, radiet tlian pretending to find comfort in Hegel or 
in the meretricious psychology of Bergson. The doctrines ot 
Plotinus are flights in tlie same direction as the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity; tliey are not hypotheses intended to explain facts, but ex¬ 
pressions invented for sentiment and aspiration. The world, he 
feels, is full of die suggestion of beauty and goodness, but of die 
suggesdon only. In fact, it betrays and obliterates everything it 
tries to express, like an inscription in invisible ink diat should 
become luminous only for a moment. And his question is: What 
does the world say, what does life mean, what is tiiere beyond, Wt 
[yonder], that might lend significance and a worthy origin and 
end to this wonderful apparidon and to our passionate love and 
passionate dissatisfaction in its presence? His system is an elabor¬ 
ate answer to this question. It is not a hypodiesis but an intention, 
and such rightness as it has is merely fidelity and fineness in ren¬ 
dering moral experience. Of course all those things he describes 
do not exist; of course he is not describing this world, he is describ¬ 
ing the other world, that is, deciphering the good, just beyond it 
or above it, which each actual thing suggesu. Even diis rendering 
of moral aspiration is arbitrary, because nature really does not 
aspire to anything, and each living thing aspires to somediing 
different, in divergent ways. But this arbitrary aspiration, which 
Plotinus reads into the world, sincerely expresses his own aspira¬ 
tion and that of his age. That is why I say he is decidedly a “good 
philosopher.” It is the Byzantine architecture of the mind, just 
as good or better than the Gothic. It seems to me better than 
Christian theology in Uiis respect, that it isn't mixed up with his¬ 
tory, It isti t half Jewish, half worldly. It is the Greek side of Chris¬ 
tian theology isolated and made pure; and that is the side of it 
which s^ms to me truly spiritual, truly sacrificial and penitentially 
joyful. That it is terribly superstitious and turns all physics into 

ras!i™ eve™‘F'*' “pressive virtue. Every 

passion, every force, must be a devil or an ansel because it is 

“^tdi°dn?m lor the s^irhfn tldngs 

Plotinus vervThn especially as really I know 

illusion asit som'rol^'^ ^ him, a sublime 

. J: some pensive animal had laboriously 


spun die moral dialectic of its 


own experience round itself, and 
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called it the universe. I have 

volume o£ the translation ‘ ^ P“; doesn’t come to the 

o£ course. e.xcept in “f ‘vtli Ind Vlth Enneads. The 

core o£ the matter, ivhich is in t vocabulary o£ philos- 

translator has die traditional renXrings and 

ophy should be: he doesn t stick 

leave it to the reader to put his own, which 

is the sa£est course. He tries ^ jj ^ certain 

o£ course bias and distort the meaning, 

value o£ their own as y have kept on writing for 

Do you ever see like die review as a whole, 

it. although to be dial I know of diat would 

and don t read it. but tliere p„nt, 

publish my effusions, and it „ ^ 

What is once out is done for, ana oi 

any more. If vour society for the puriHcation 

Are you going hose Augean stables, I don’t 

of the language is going to English language of a hun- 

envy it its labours Why shouldn^dm En,l. 

dred years hence be as diffe .-d as we do: but we don’t 

speare’s? I know you say P*. love of language for its 

mite like him. The /^encans have a ^ea ^ 

own sake, and wdl develop- 
one of tliem used to say wuc 
them have their funl 


’V^ias'c fsVPr. 


To B. FULLER 

le balze; fiesole, jan. lo. 1920 


Dear Fuller f„„, you, and 

it h:^ hLTa^re^l ;t-ure"to get diis missive of yours, which has 

.The uanmiion by Slephcn MecKemh.. 
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arrived together with renewed sunshine—I am writing in an open 
loggia, quite warm, and squinting at tile paper on which AP°'‘° 
pouring all his rays and dazzling me even in reflexion-and at die 
moment when I am planning to start for Rome, and spend 
months there in solitude and enchantment. I staid at the Avenue 
rObservatoire until the end o£ November, when Strong came ^ 
alone from America—his daughter Margaret remained in New 
York, to get a taste o£ winter gaieties with her rich relations, one 
is returning here in a day or two; and Strong will no longer miss 
me i£ 1 run away. He is not able, poor man, to do more than crawl 
about unsteadily with the help of a stick, and as he doesn’t like 
driving, he becomes at times rather depressed with sitting in tlie 
stuffy library, reading the literary supplement to tlie Times. When 
the sun is out, he feels more cheerful, and in fact is perfectly well 
as to his inner man, eats, sleeps, and looks like a young man and is 
deeply interested in his improvements in this villa, which is getting 
to be rather grand on a small scale, since it is condemned to cling 
to a ledge, like those of the Purgatorio, on the steep side of the hills 
of Fiesole. When Rome becomes too hot, I expect to return to 
Paris, and to leave Spain for next winter. I miss England, but don t 
mean to go back there until I go for good, taking my goods and 
chattels from Paris, and settling down, probably in Oxford, for the 
rest of my days. 

You hint—and we all feel it—that the disturbance of the war 
and the deterioration of man which it has brought to light have 
lost little of their horror by the advent of a nominal peace: never- 
thelps personally 1 am reconciled to the end of the world—the 
Christian genteel world—and not afraid of futurity, even if 1 ^ 
should take the form of Bolshevism. Heaven and hell are relative 
and esse 7 ilially prospective; by the time we get to either we begin 
to see tliat each of them has its other side. I think to be born under 
Bolshevism would not be worse than to be born in Boston: it 
would have Its virtues, although not always those which we may 
personally be most inclined to practise. Your picture of Harvard 
and us back-stairs philosophy is indeed horrible: but it was not 
very satisfying even in the consulate of James g: Royce when we 
ere younger, n England philosophy seems to be tolerably unprej¬ 


udiced and varied 


hut fnr present. There is no commanding intellect, 

of oDcnlniT perhaps, there is a sense of movement and 

of opening vistas which I think ratlier encouraging. I am so much 
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absorbed, ho^vever, in thinking out my ^ 
old to take up with new thtngs. ^ 

shifts of persons and notions Does it? Here I have 

Harvard philosophy. ^‘XthaTstrlg has^n his library, for he 
been reading various Cambridge, groping but 

buys books: one is bV Broa 

light-minded: and ,,35 relapsed into the British 

though, as you know. intelligence and keenness 

original sin of empiricis^^^ 

will not help him out of the ^ ^ old and ballasted 

I am glad you JeTbyte “ihiness of Mrs. Grundy: 

enough by this time not “ ^ ^„oks and horses, come to see 

devote yourself to ^ ^le spirit moves you to write, 

us often in Europe, and 'Lody, but for the love of 

not in self-defence or in prot ^ ^ ..^0” infinitely more 

picturing what there is “ P* and performing such a func- 

“good" by assuming such a ^^P ^ ,,ant you to pull 

tion than by joining any tug j^joh—because it is theirs—or 

hard on one side-no matter on wtiicn 

yours. . . —esence of other persons have 

Here, g°°‘^J‘'''"|,f"^tlifng but reading: but I have had 
rather kept me from f ijtions from my books made by 
the proof of my “Little Es V ' “Soliloquies”. These 

Logan Pearsall Smith) an w ^ ^ long. My book on James 

may make anotlier incidental book beto^ 

& Royce,—to be c=>Bed American m 

States”, for it spreads out a ^ j expect, 

general—is in the press. ° ^e to work at once, with all the 

within a year. Strong *'“ P ‘ ijeing”, and I am resolved to do 
energy I have. .je (although I am in perfect healtli at pres- 

so, for fear tliat I may d t ° tlierefore be a pause in my ap- 
ent) before it is fimshed. J are born, 

parent fertility after Uiese little triple 

Yours ever 


1C. D. Broad. 
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To ROBERT BRIDGES 

PARIS, AUG. 29, 1920 


Dear Bridges, 


Logan Pearsall Smith has just sent me a copy of your paper in 
the London Mercxiry about the Little Essays. 1 don’t subscribe to 
the press-cutting agencies, so that I remain for tlie most part in 
blessed ignorance of what people say or don’t say about my books, 
and in rare cases, like the present one, where I should have been 
truly sorry to miss the evidence of understanding and friendship 
which a review contains, it usually reaches me sooner or later in 
some round-about way. I hope the delay in the expression of my 
appreciation of your so warm, so sympathetic, and in itself so pleas¬ 
ant paper has not made you think for a moment that I could be 
indifferent to it. The mere fact of your taking the trouble to write 
it at all is a great honour to me, and of course tlie publisher has 
already seized on your flattering phrases to put into his advertise¬ 
ments: but what in my own mind is most precious and interesting 
in your criticism is precisely the indication of your own views 
where they diverge from mine: I hadn’t understood so clearly be¬ 
fore exactly why you seemed to regard some of my opinions about 
poetry and about Christianity with a certain kindly wonder, as if 
they were strange and excentric or at least amusing paradoxes. But 
now I think 1 see better, both what your view is and what you sup¬ 
pose mine to be, and consequently why you find a certain perver¬ 
sity in me at tliose points. 


I won t say that the differences between us are wholly verbal, 
because I suspect there is some (perfectly legitimate) diversity of 
temperament and allegiance behind them; but 1 dunk they are, so 
riX- ^ “'h words as materialism or 

Sen definnW " n?'” ''""S “‘=‘1 -"“"V 

tion Lhkh ot ! "PProtrious or eulogistic connota- 

iustance if n ” and hides all dieir odier meanings. For 

U bSt m eulogistically, to mean whatever 

selves Christiam l^lT «£ people calling thein- 

teeniSXfm ^ =>!5reu wiUi you that Lndon in the nine- 
Chrbtian than'Rnm * *^*1*“' ethics of die future, may be more 

t-hristian than Rome in the fifteenUi or any odier cemury: because 
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I should be inclined to J tdTom" ?]u: 

tianity is tltat tender and disenchantment, 

daeism and which, touched Lord: but I submit that 

shines so beautifully m inspiration of the Gospel, 

if that had been the sole o . „ Christianity in the 

there never would „„ or I may have as to what is 

world. In other words. oot determine its actual es- 

best and truest in this P^her religions or from the 

sence, or what distinguis i essence or anything 

absence of religion altogether- 8 philandiropy and ten- 

approaching it. we d supernaturalistic philosophy, 

derness a particular historical ^ actually qualifying it and 

intended m buttress "XchrSiarcharily such as in itself 
transforming it into spe Y jove of sinners for 

it is not: diere must be no o y than a cant phrase un- 

the love of God. This would he " supernaturalistic 

less it was inspired by such e^h^i^t^an Churches have devel- 
hygiene for saving forms of discipline that I am 

oped: and it is these doc . . janity. Otherwise one might have 
thinking of when I talk of f?™““chtistian than Saint Paul, and 
to admit that Socrates WM nerhaps one would have to deny 

Buddha than Saint Dommic: p P (p„ account 

that Luther and Calvin were Chrisuans 

of their theology) I should , of 

Much the same misund ^ ^ By philosophy I don t 
poetry and its relation 1^*/^ And it would not occur to me 

mean true philosophy—far ultimate raised Dante to 

that if totality of view and :t sen^,^ descend from it because we 
the highest level of poeti^, of the world and of man s 

afterwards decided that his ^pgss has notliing to do with it. 
place in it was not correct. comprehensive—if not perliaps so 

Homer and Virgil are 1 “®' as tlie geography of Homer 

earnest or consecrated M notliing by being scienti ‘ca Y 

and tire agriculture of Vug ^jeology of Dante lose nothing by 
obsolete, so the astronomy “"d gjeir dignity as poets would 

being so. My contention is on Y p^pliy, astronomy, theol- 

fall immeasurably if 'mr^ if tl.ey had not attuned tlicir 

ogy, or agriculture: in o^er Bad conceived no 

minds to the world as Y mini . . , , 

world and— to be frank—had 1 capacities of die 

I like what you say abo 
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atom: and I have laughed aloud, like an idiot, at your final story 
and tlie capacity o£ tlie Sphinx to “be there" when it no longer 
appears in the bill. I should admit the fair impeachment if you 
boldly called me a platonist, and a materialist as well. This con¬ 
tradiction disappears if we take seriously tlic profoundly platonic 
doctrine that natural philosophy and theology (in the Platonic 
system) are necessarily mythical. This does not preclude a scientific 
analysis of phenomenal nature, although Socrates and his pupils 
did not attempt it. Their despair about science was premature, as 
is that of Bergson: but a student of physics (which is the true meta¬ 
physics) may perfectly lend himself to platonism in tlie poetic and 
discursive expression of his own mind, and in his moral philoso¬ 
phy. Only he must beware of supposing, as the dogmatic platonists 
do, that in his platonising he is going deeper, as well as higher, 
than in his natural science. He is not going deeper: he is mytholo¬ 
gising. 

In a few weeks I am off to Spain, where I expect to spend the 
coming winter. Often a longing comes over me to walk round 
Christ Church Meadows,* and I ask myself why I put off returning 
to England, On the other hand, all Uiose scenes are so vividly be¬ 
fore me that they could hardly be more so if I revisited tiiem, and 
1 am still writing “Soliloquies in England" abroadl 

It would be a great pleasure to hear from you and know hoW 
Chilswell and all its inhabitants are faring_ 

Yours sincerely. 


To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


Dear Smitli 


PARIS, AUG. 30 1920 


davsTirLrr P' received a £ev 

iu morning T which arrivee 

this morning. I am very gbd to see Bridges’ charming paper; quit. 


1 In Oxford 
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.p.„ .to. 1. 

Constable)' 1 libc the 8°°'^,“" . , jt explaining that I hadn’t 

through it all. lam writing to lum about it, explain „ 

seen it until this day. ™nUes a nice appearance and 

I agree with seemed to me'that it struck 

in dipping into it now and t , people might like it, i£ 

its notes clearly and pieman y, perhaps true of most 

they only could be brought to ■ digested and distilled 

books of poetry, or of prose that ^ latitude for having 

like poetry. I feel that I owe y passages from tlieir origi- 

persisted in the plan of disengaging ,^ere written too 

nal—too pr°£“so''i=*^—‘^°"“V^ge^ean public sentiment—I don’t 
much under die pressure „„;nions, or even my style, very 

mean diat this influence Y P . jj,y existence and make 

much, but that it ^ intellect; but I should have had 

sure to myself diat I did ha exliibit it. My com- 

more, perhaps, if I hadn ‘ ‘\avrnents from the wilderness of 
fort is diat you have saved recast the more theo- 

the top shelf, and that I that may be better articu- 

retic parts of my ^flexion nto a ^ste ppp,. 

lated and more closely ®4ness about writing liters has 

I am afraid my shame stories from the Bible, 

caused me not to diank yo ^gd and reduced in bulk from 

which I see you have grea ^ P^^j „i,ich you read to us some time 
your original manuscnp , P satirical strain is so much better 

ago. As I told you dien. I.^mk d,e_^ ^ 

in it than the commentators and your 

in it at all: I mean J° y,eiebel's kindly feelings towards the 
suggestions (as m the c J l,^s-e really been, are 

reunion of the peasants) ^jugtion of modern slang or other 

£ar too witty to probably your original joke in the mat- 

anachronisms. But ' sifggestcd themselves afterward^ 
ter, and die higher Ihgh^ great to suffer me to 

I am sorry that my strong leaves me the day after tomo 


, anu has provcu tuu 5*'-“*- -- 

I am sorry that my strong leaves me the day after tomor- 
to England "“^nd'l shall probably stay here until Mar- 
;v for Aix-les-Bain . ^ guardian wlule she 

_flC ifl S4W» ^ «_ 


go to iLngiaix- v... j proDaoiy j>iay 

row for Aix-les-Bain . ^ guardian wlule she 

pret mmns, M as^ the winter. In the summer 

IHU pubhshers m England. 
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I count on going to England at least for a few weeks, when I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you. 

Yours sincerely 

V S. The translator of my "Egotism in German Philosophy’ into 
French, Lerolle, writes asking if you and I have any objection to 
his undertaking a translation of “Little Essays". It is only fair to 
add tliat he is a person of various employments and uncertain ways; 
but (under careful watching) a competent translator. His French, 
at least, can’t be very bad, since tlie Academy gave him a prize for 
his version. I suppose you have no objection to letting him make 
the attempt if he likes, although we must not count on his persever- 
ence. What say you? 


To WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

PARIS, SEPTI^MBER 8, 1020 


Dear Phelps 

I am much pleased to have your letter and your review of the 
Little Essays. All the first part of it makes me feel as if 1 were read¬ 
ing an obituary notice by anticipation, and I can almost imagine 
some Phi Beta Kappa orator, in the not very distant future, spread¬ 
ing this sort of roseate sunset glow over my uneventful history and 
limping personality. I don’t object to the headlines; Harvard in 
tlic 1890’s being me, and America Today being you; and 1 think 
the view of the Yard has much the same quality of cautious idealiza- 
tion. Yours is not a cubist portrait of your humble servant, nor yet 
a Dutch inventory of his features and circumstances I think it is 
cry good and fair i£ one allows tor die friendly partiality you do 

“ or pLios of distance 

wrone U v’' of youth. The only fact that is 

sZuh ^ “ American: she was 

n«n edirM"'“So*«-but had been first 
married (in Manila) to one of the Boston Sturgises, so that my half- 
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^ I Lrnther belonged to that once prosperous and al- 
sisters and halt-brother neio ^ -_ri,»nuence of tliis connection, 

ways agreeable tribe: andwfivLt to live in Amer- 
and money matters concerned . some- 

ica. A point o£ Ljrd to my reasons for leav- 

what misled, or at least retice , but weariness 

ing Harvard. Weariness had sora^^^^^ _ technical philosophy 

with lectures and with die P which I seldom appeared. 

raUier than with college g^t my chief motive was a 

They knew I was no goo ntj_which is only possible here 

life-long desire to live m Europe a say 

-to be left alone. I"’^«P‘=“ “‘"luedMly your mention of Scho- 
pleases arid satisfies me ^ea y, head. There are only two 

penhauer: diat is to hit the “^„tand me: it seems to me 
points in which perhaps you Morley, I am not frank 

unfair to suggest that, un i ought to know dial die plato- 

about immortality: a scho about it, taken in an ideal sense, 

nising or Spinozistic dungs the European tradition: 

are the original motif of “ ^.(ion has been merely confused 
the notion of ghosts or o hedging on my part to separate 

with it, and it is no point is about liking life, and 

the two views once more. browning is not because he 

the poets who relish it. Y because he doesn t love it (as 

loves life or has it is good in it, but for what is 

Dickens does, for instance) Against being called a snob: 

base, tawdry, and humble, easy, what ought to be com- 

what I love is what is j ^ of false ambitions and false supe- 

mon, and it is only the bombast ot 

riority, that I abhor. „£ going to give some lec- 

Before the war I "'f and at Columbia, but I doubt 

tures at the University o Atlantic again. I have my head- 

now ’whether I shall "°“i'„le„als. Last winter I ivas in Italy, 

quarters here, and go England Uiroughout die war. All 

now 1 go to Spam, and “ ^bair within and something human 
places, where diere is an j ^be same life every- 

to see without, are im > ,u„^.bcre on the beaten track whenever 
where. You iviU 

you next come to these parts. 

Yours sincerely 
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To GEORGE STURGIS 

PARIS, AUGUST I4, IQS* 


Dear George 

Your good letter of July 25th, coming after your telegram, told 
me 3ust what I most wished to know about your father’s ' last days; 
and 1 very much appreciate the clear way in which you put every¬ 
thing. In respect to money-matters, I am a true philosopher (not a 
mere professor of Phil. 10, 12, etc) and my one wish is not to hear 
about them, but to cash cheques and be happy. Your father was in¬ 
estimable to me and to your aunts * in this way, because besides 
being so affectionate and loyal, and taking so much pains, he was 
very clever at it, and made us far more prosperous than we ever 
expected to be. 1 can’t speak for your aunts, although I tliink your 
aunt Josephine at least will be of my way of thinking, but my own 
chief desire is that things should go on as much as possible as tliey 
did before, and 1 will gladly sign a power of attorney in your fa¬ 
vour it you will send me one. If you know your father’s books, you 
must have noticed that your aunt Josephine and I are not extrava¬ 
gant persons—1 hope not miserly, but accustomed to an inexpen¬ 
sive way of living. I am also, at last, beginning to get something out 
of my books: so that a large income is a secondary consideration for 
us. What we desire is security, and the absence of care. So that if 
you will take charge, and incline to the side of prudence, we will 
bless you from the bottom of our hearts. It is also, I suppose, no 
secret to you that virtue on your part, in this case, is likely to be its 
own reward, as you and Josephine* are our principle heirs—at 
least, as things now stand; but I warn you that i£ when accounu 
begin to come in, I ----’ 


die debris of my fortune 


see ruin and starvation before me, I will put 


into an annuity, and when my end comes 


diere will be nothing to dry your tears. 

middle nf nr ,9 I'Observatoire, until the 

middle o£ October; but you had better get into the habit o£ think- 

i Robert Slurgu, Sanuyana's half brother 


»Susana Sturgia de Saute 
• Suter oE George Sturgis. 


and Josephine Sturgis, Santayana’s half sisters. 
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would ^mte about yourself and Rosamond and ,ive ro 
o£ your life and surroundings. 

Yours affectionately 


To AR* FREDERICK WINSLOW 

PARIS, AUGUST 23 , 1931 


Dear Mrs Winslow , i,h I receive from you this mom- 

What a kind letter this best friends I had dur- 

ingl I always felt diat you and r house ivhere I was 

ing those later years in Boston, things you say 

happier or felt more at hom*;- ^ j^esh pleasure, and I be- 

do not surprise me, aldioug Y ° ^ myself once more 

lieve you mean them. It would b present stage of 

in Clarendon Street, and to se pjed I know would be just the 
their existence—because you a ,. ^ everything as one would 
same; but it is impossible to ^ harder and harder for me to 

wish, and with tire years it e fallen. 

interrupt die routine i"*" f “ c„,riris tribe, was a very loyal, af- 
Robert, like ,whole heartedly what he felt was 

fectionate, candid soul; he lo jj Qnce won over, he spared 
good and what appealed to his fceb ^ ufe of others, 

no pains or trouble, and i^ed wMi perceptions 

But his misfortune diroughou people, and diat w.is the 

w ere not equ.al to his feelings. friends, especially among 

reason why he had comp-aratne^ ^ ,i„aciousliewas. 

men. I ver^ well remember him as a boy 


Witc ol George Slurgu. 
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We had pillow-fights-very unequal contests, as he was 
I was three: and as he had been forbidden by our ^ 

a very severe sense of justice—to take away any part of my supper 
without my consent, he used to put out his tongue and say that 
if I liked, 1 might give him a bite of my omelette; and he did this 
so persistently, that 1 sometimes gave him a little—a very 
to get rid of him. He meant this as a lesson in generosity, 
me to be unselfish; but I am afraid that 1 was a poor pupil, and that 
it was only he tliat learned to distribute his omelette in generous 
portions to everybody about him. During the last few years he and 
1 have been on better terms than we had ever been on before. He 
said, after seeing me in Paris in 1913, that my moral character was 
much improved; and I too came to appreciate better the value ot 
his strong points, and to rely on his judgement in a way which, I 
dare say, conciliated him. He was a treasure in the way of taking 
all earthly cares off my back and that of our sisters, and we have to 
tliank him not only for being relatively well off, but for die sense 
of being devotedly and untiringly looked after, where we were in¬ 
competent. 1 don’t know what will become of us now; but I rely on 
the momentum he has given to things, to carry them on smoodily 
until our own end comes. George seems to be a nice clear-headed 
young man, and has written his aunts and me very nice frank let¬ 
ters about his father’s illness and death, his own marriage, and our 
future arrangements. 

I have been working very hard all summer on the Soliloquies ^ 
—ivhich will be my next book—and which are now finished. This 


leaves the field comparatively clear for the magnum opus; ^ but as 
1 can never reduce myself to one project, I have taken up again an 
old one, which is to write a novel. It is to be entitled The Last Puri¬ 
tan, and to contain all 1 know about America, about women, and 
about young men. As this last is radier my strong point, I have tivo 
heroes, the Puritan and another not too much the other way. To 
make up, 1 have no heroine, but a worldly grandmother, a mother 
•—the quintessence of all New England virtues—and various fash¬ 
ionable, High Church, emancipated. European, and sentimental 
>oung ladies. 1 have also a German governess—in love with tlw 
. hero—of whom I am very proud. I did a good deal on tliis novel 


1 SoIilo(2uie4 in England. 
* Jlealnu of Being. 
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, • • T where I was absolutely alone for two 

last winter in Toledo, wlier jj 

months: but I reserve it for slack seas , friends 

will ever be finished, much less pu is ^ scenes. I 

-a widow-tells me she is sure I shall fail m tii 

shan't, because there won't be any - • • 

cinrf»relv 


To SUSANA STURGIS DE SASTRE 

hotel MARINI, 
ROMA 

NOV. i6, 1921. 


Dear Susie, , aspect, with cabs, trams, 

Rome yesterday 5 ^J'®'^‘^eduled trains; at any rate I was able 
and I believe roost of * ^^^ich was in the modern and foreign 
to move from my the centre, i^ich I think I shall 

part of Rome, to °W o^^f the first class. The patrio ic fewest, 
like better, although it is ,own have also disap- 

who were marching "'*'1 , .^n,y shine and it would stop threat- 
peared, and if beeu raining a great deal for the last 

fortfoghtrisho^Xi !;ow'’tl.at I am settled and that tilings 

I write to you at o , ^ ,^hat you may have 

have returned to dm All I saw of them w.as absolutely 

heard about die disturta"^^^ carri.ages and without neu’spapers 
innocent, and the j looked more as they must have looked 

were ratlier improved, ana ^ newspaper ap- 

in the good old tunes^ Yes^^ absolute niien- 

pcared, it was ° dierc was little in them after all: but 

sity of his reading, ^ paper-reading animal, and lumgers 

masculine man *'• i,^ « deprived of it by any chance, 

tor diat thin nutriment 


1 Spain. 
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I haven’t been able to make out what the strikes 
how tliey have been settled; I shall have to wait for tlic foreign pa¬ 
pers to throw some light on die essential facts. The Italian sheets 
are filled with the exploits of die fascisti, which .as far .as I know hact 
notlung to do with strikes, but were a demonstration h propos o 
the patriotic ceremony oE burying tlie “Unknown Soldier . 

I was glad to get away from Fiesole which, as I believe I sai 
in ray former letter, is not to my taste, as Strong has been caught m 
the life o£ the Anglo-American colony, and no longer lives witli his 
old simplicity. He will probably join me here later when he him¬ 
self gets tired of living like a rich man. 

1 want to send a Xmas present to Pepe’s boys: should I send 
Pepe money, or send it to you, and in what form, and must I send 
something for Rafael’s little girls also? ^ 

Love to all from 


To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

ROME, DEC. 2. 


Dear Smith 

In Florence they told me that you were in America having ^iti 
operation, and 1 am glad to hear, in spite of the delicate or indeli¬ 
cate character of it, you are on the way to a complete recovery. I 
hardly expect to be in Florence again this winter, having settled 
down in the sort of . . . town hotel which I like—The Marini—• 
to solitude in a crowd, and steady work. 

This taste of mine for living in the midst of a noisy, vulgar 
^sh of people, most of them ugly, with whom I have nothing to 
do, will perhaps hint to you why I am not altogether in sympathy 
with your judgement on America. Not that I disagree with your 
''■anged even in tliese last ten 
lemeeW T' ^ peifectly recognize, though tlie 

genteel tradition may then have been stronger, that America had 

1 Pepe and Rafael were Susana's siep dnldren. 
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"no interest tor tlic life “lying°fallow’’ and “de- 

“alien”. Hut why do you ca t »i American people rather 

terioratioiV’? Isn’t the constantly improving, 

the opposite, namely that i “mind”, which in 

and its labours splendidly „istocratic life, die mind 

our lips means, I suppose, le ^j^pjession and pure pleasure, 
turned to pure sacrifice at our altar? I agree 

But why need all the tribes after merely conventional 

that it is barbarous and tragic happier, but everyone is 

ends, by attaining America happy? The old genteel 

sacrificed to some fetish. But is _ know the truth, and to be 
America was not happy: it • nodiing that made other 

“cultured" and to "art .andjo miss con- 

nations interesting or disti „ handicap and its meagre- 

stitutionally unhappy. faud its paucity of talent, it 

ness of soul and its ° ,f any of those ideals. But is the 

could not attain, nor even app a desert, an 

new America unhapt^f ° treasure-houses of the Ara lan 

thirsting for die sort of life it has, only more 

Nights? I diink not: it wanu * P ^good cheer; it wants health 
of it. It wants comfort and P . foot-ball games, campaigns, 
and spirits, and a round of "ng t mids 

outings, and cheerful funeral , ^ business of joking) 

of thil as a sort of joke and lady like rehg.on-never 

there is a patter of sophomonc a t 

mind what, if only it is on. I “belonged’ to the Lam- 

Harvard, from my sorl of symbol or oracle: I belonged 

poon: and that seems to m s , jiosophical faculty, as I did 

to the Lampoon just as much m t^^e ^ 

in the Lampoon "sanctum .1 not be anything 

exuberance by the u,a^ t^ie all learning and all mind 

serious or substantial in t. “ Sopohomoric sort. There is 

in America is not of „cat expert, and really knows 

your doctor at Baltimore fjnd diat, in the service of material 

Lie to do esareprosperous in America, but it must 

life, all the arts and SCI ^ ^P^. jj^cause it is material 'M 

be in die service of m .j and international good order 

course with die byS‘‘m ^,,at Amerip lias and wai^ to 

tliat can minister to • perfection. Think of dial! If 

have and may perhaps bring P 
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rial life could be made perfect, as (in a very small way) it was per¬ 
haps for a moment among the Greeks, would not tliat of lUcIE 
most admirable achievement, like the creation of a new and supe¬ 
rior mammal, who would instinctively suck only the bottle? Imag¬ 
ine a race perfectly adapted to elevated railroads and aeroplanes 
and submarines, with a regular percentage of a neutral sex to serve 
as “school-marms”, and not the least dissatisfaction with the ex¬ 
tremes of tlie weather, tire pains of childbirth or toothache (all 
pains being eliminated) or English as she is spoke by three hun¬ 
dred million Americansl 1 submit that such a race would be as well 
worth having and as precious in its own eyes (and any other crite¬ 
rion is irrelevant) as ever were lire Chinese or the Egyptians or the 
Jews. And possibly on that basis of perfected material life, a new 
art and philosophy would grow unawares, not similar to what we 
call by those names, but having tire same relation to tire life be¬ 
neath rvhich art and philosophy amongst us ought to have had, but 
never have had actually. You see I am content to let the past bury 
its dead. It does not seem to me that we can impose on America the 
task of imitating Europe. The more different it can come to be, 
the better; and we must let it take its own course, going a long way 
round, perhaps, before it can shake off the last trammels of alien 
tradition, and learn to express itself simply, not apologetically, 
after its own heart. Of course, I don’t mean that I feel confident 
that America will ever produce a true civilisation of a new sort; 
it may all come to nothing, as almost all experiments in nature do; 
but while the experiment is going on it seems only fair to give it 
a chance, and to watch it sympathetically. 

1 have sent to London for Vera,* but with the strike of railway- 
men which is threatened, 1 don’t know when I may get it. The 
proofs of the Soliloquies * have not yet begun to arrive—everything 
is slowly adapting itself to tlie minimum of labour per man, which 
IS the ideal of the labour parties. Being lazy myself, I rather sympa¬ 
thise with our new masters, the proletariat, but I am sometimes 
afraid tliat Uiey will be beguiled, will not really accept die simpler 
oE U^'in 1 "'°**’'* ™P“'= on tliein. as well as on the rest 

no less r™?^ “^^ors, or to new ones 

no less ungentle, after having made all this tow for noUiing— The 

> A „ovd by .he auihor oi .ml n„ G.™.„ G.,d™. 

*SoIiIoqu«ei m Cngland. 
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longest o£ my Soliloquies, one find it in die 

phrases in it very like J ^ see that production. It 

November number o£ ° ’j j have enjoyed contributing 
is £rankly sophomoric, and that is wiiy 
to it, as I did to die Harvard Lampoon. 




To GEORGE LAWTON 

ROME, MARCH 29 , 1922- 


Dear Mr. Lawton, something on the 

It is always pleasant to sympathy with 

ground that one can do w® > nevertheless at work on a 

your cry: No more metaphysia- i nietaphysics); it 

book o£ philosophy (which I do ; „ m renoutiM the 

will take a year or two: ^ante/things. The "Three 

subject—except as an aper, and has already appeared. 

Proofs o£ Realism" is only advice which I don’t mean to 

But now I come to the part oE your auv^^^ jppidental-talk about 
follow at all. Criticism is ^ value except perhaps as an 

talk—and to my mind has no j j,ave been led to 

expression of philosophy m th pdier reason; jou 

write criticism it has never me capable of reading p 

don’t know me at all if ne else who hasn’t comyn 

Meredith or Thomas Hardy or any I£ ypp fi^e that 

my way, in order to descri e . . pj read Croce, or any o 
son of vicarious literary ess the impression wh ch 

competent person who se« out to exp^^^^ ^^^d the 

literature has made upon die impression they make 

originals instead, and be sa 1 ,nr Lamon ImiI «nttcn 10 

iWRon a sludcnl of 

Santaiana and urged him 1° S‘v= “P [’r h.. lOUlbtuUnlhuuasm. 

cr,t,c.sm. Wc arc all indebted to Dr. la* 
occasion of tins remarkable let 
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upon you. You know Plato’s contempt for the image o£ an 
but as a man’s view of things is an image in the first place, and his 
work is an image of tliat, and the critic’s feelings are an image ot 
that work, and his writings an image of his feelings, and your idea 
of what the critic means only an image of his writings,—please con* 
sider tliat you are steeping your poor original tea-leaves in their 
fifth wash of hot water, and are drinking slops. May not the re¬ 
markable sloppiness and feebleness of the cultivated American 
mind be due to this habit of drinking life in its fifth dilution only? 
What you need is not more criticism of current authors, but more 
philosophy: more courage and sincerity in facing nature directly, 
and in criticising books or institutions only with a view to choosing 
among them whatever is most harmonious with the life you want 
to lead. For as Dryden (or is it Pope?) says, “If you think the world 
worth winning, think, oh think it worth enjoying.” 1 accordingly 
intend to devote such years as may remain to me exclusively to 
philosophy; altliough I hope the form in which it will be expressed 
will not lead you to call it metaphysics. 

Yours very truly, 


To GEORGE STURGIS 


9 AVENUE DE l’oBSERVATOIRE 
PARIS, APRIL 25, 1922 

Dear George 

I lia\e jiist returned to Paris from Italy, and am looking over 
° “• season with a clear con- 

“ i!., ^ ^ Haven’t yet answered your interesting letter 


of February 20th in whieh 


you gave me an account of the various 


U aTsom U ‘ ™ semi-eometous possessor. 

.red rmrke\7 “ P'“P“°>>»- “-1 up-to date, and if I ven- 

unbm^^ hL comments, tl.ey would be hopelessly trivial and 
unbustness like, and hardly worthy of an old editor of ihe Harvard 
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nf nothinc but double meanings for 
Lampoon, since preferred, and the furnishing of light 

American vitrified products pr ^ Louis, 

heat and power to such P];„„,and Scotland and Wales. I 

Mo. not to speak of medicine fo o medicine to Ireland 

am only sorry tliat I am not supp y*"° j little light to little 
also. I vaguely remember tiymg ‘o furn.sh^a 1^ ^ 

groups of obscure minds in s l^^^t and 

it never entered my do our best actions without 

power as well. This only shot pleasant surprises for 

knowing it, and how we may be laying up p 
ourselves against the Day of Ju gena • ^tj^ives a house and 

I am glad to hear ‘^'“‘.^Yonly just missed being an architect 
home. You may not know that I on y j the planning 

and have always taken a great inie ^ 

no less tlian in the architectura large—of 

would send me some of it when done . . . 

what you are to least. 

I expect to remain in fans 41 

Yours affectionately 


ro MRS. FREDERICK WINSLOW 

nice, NOVEMBER l6, 1022 


Dear Mrs Winslow ^mations.’and I don’t know 

Two letters, two sets of b”tlie Recording Angel to 

how many montlis are being P“*. . thought that you have a 
my debit: but I console myself whenever you chose, and 

a thick volume of Soliloquies to ise_-"Scepticisin and Animal 

that I have been writing so m pbilosophy” is in die press— 

Faith: Introduction to a Jiecting to put pen to paper out 

that I may fairly be excuse 

I In Uie Harvard Yard. n„.,„n rublic Library. 

aRaproducuonaoErhcmnralsind.enor.onr 
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oE school hours. However, reform is better than repentance, and I 
will give you some account oE myselE—although as you know nom¬ 
ine ever happens in my little world. 

I spent the summer very pleasantly in Pans, working on urn 
above-mentioned volume. I wasn*t at Strong’s, because his daugii- 
ter Margaret was about, and his apartment is too small for tliree, 
a maid, a dog, and ten tliousand hat-boxes. 1 found a quiet cool 
hotel near the Palais Royal, and lived there in a top room like a 
true philosopher, dining every evening with the Strongs. They are 
my most constant link with human affairs. Strong himself, in spite 
of his lameness, has developed a new geniality (in every sense of 
this word), composes fables, reads the Latin classics, travels by mo* 
tor, builds baroque staircases in his garden at Fiesole, and alto¬ 
gether plays die part of the opulent man of letters of die eighteendi 
century. It is a great satisfaction to me to see him so happy, in spite 
of his physical infirmity, and to find him blooming intellectually 
in his old age after having been all his life rather cramped in ex¬ 
pression and rigidly professorial in his interests. I diink the Anglo- 
American colony in Florence has had a great effect on him, and 
thawed him thoroughly. Perhaps he has also caught from me the 
idea that a serious philosopher may be playful on occasion. He has 
just been to Rome in his motor with his architect, who is an inval¬ 
uable friend and factotum, and I expect he will turn up here later 
in die winter, 1 have not wanted to go to Italy nor to Spain this 
year, because I want to finish the big book—and turn to the novel I 
When that comes on die tapis, if I am as well as I am now. I shall 
go die rounds again to Avila, Seville, Rome, Fiesole, Venice, etc. 
because those scenes will not distract me from the fun ivhich I shall 
be having. Composing a system of philosophy is not such an easy 
matter, and when once die thread of interest and the momentum 
of the argument are lost it is sometimes weeks before the engi*^^ 
can be made to run again properly. Therefore I need absolute soli¬ 
tude, such as I have here—that is. solitude in casinos, caKs, restau¬ 
rants, theatres, and rambles in the midst of swarms of idlers, villas, 
motors, and palm-trees. But to return to the Strongs: diere is the 
question of Margaret, Everybody (including herself) wants her to 
of suitors and of money; but some- 
oesn t make up her mind. This prolonged coyness on her 

Emi -.f « k<=eps us both waiting with one 

in Uie air. until (she having established herself) sve may know 
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lUlVO. A- IN. A-'— 

where to set it down. I for my “g^to England, for 

where for tire rest of my days: . can’t live with him 

instance, and leave Strong altoge , staying in a rich man’s 
while she is about, because tudent-which is the 

house, and not sharing rooms ™ e are alone, 

sort of existence that Strong an strange quarters. The 

This summer I had several vis ^ 

Rev. Dr. Zampa came to spend » ‘ J Biblical exeges^ (m 
Michigan, where he has r'^iholic seminary, back to his na- 

Latin, if you please) at a ^ohsh CaA^c 

tive Umbria, to the castle . ■ to visit some day. He is fun- 

ancestral seat, and which I a American Catholic clergy 

ous with prohibition and doesn Apostles—before the corn- 

very spiritual; he says they ar young Warwick Pot- 

ing of the Holy Ghost. I a'“^ad i enjoyed Aeir com- 

ter and his bride, who was H delightfully simple and 

pany very much, and thoug ^ B^tie more plebeian 

unaffected. But it seemed to 

than the older generation. Is j ; J of course it is not fair to 
Now as to the Sargent " a in imperfect reproduc- 

judge of them without What I wanted to discover 

tions; but they seem to me walls of the staircase hall 

was how he had finally Id me himself,‘ numy year 

in the Public Library; became lm_mld^^ ‘be Mourn 

ago, that one long wall was really mote interested m 

and the other the Reformation. composition itself: the ti 

idea of the composition, tlian learned in a historical w y. 

semi-circles being very spiritual world of Zola: he to 

As a painter Sargent be'°t‘S® things historic.al, ecu , 

the nineteenth century cur make the oi g 

and exotic: but he has no leave" ^ m I correspond afe- 

My nephew George S^^S^'^^rs-tells me that PoUV Wms- 
tionately on business and o ^ ^ ^^jce boy but “l"^ ’ j 

low is "^eat", and that young Fred^^ ^ '"‘"raiitv 

cause he wears glasses. You 5 , cfect and do not set , 

them; but his descriptions “te 3cems to be a "’"^e-awakc 

before me in a 'satisfying way- I had an amusing dream 

young man and an optinn 

1 Sec My Host the World. 

» The diiiarcn ot Mn. FrcJcnci 
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about him, he had written a letter, and it began by announcing 
that one of my investments might not yield the usual interest n 
year then it went on, step by step, to make matters worse (an 
was astonished afterwards tliat in my dreams I showed so mucli 
more business knowledge than I liave when awake) by the most 
ingenious gradual transformations, until at the end he said he ha 
75 cents left in all, hut that it would be all right, because he had 
put them into the Louisiana lottery, and was sure of tlie first prize. 
Then I a^voke I haven’t told him of tins dream, because it might 
suggest doubts of his stewardship which 1 don’t feel in reality, at 
least not consciously. Love, best thanks, and best wishes from 


To GEORGE STURGIS 

NEW YORK HOTEL, NICE 
JAN l8, ’23 


Dear George 

. . . Yesterday your letter arrived ^vlth my yearly account, for 
which I am much obliged It is much more tlian satisfactory, it is 
invraisemblable, and hard to believe quite real I can only repeat 
what I understand made you laugh in one of my previous letters 
about the miraculous fountain of dollars By the way, I am afraid 
tliat my way of expressing myself is too poetical for business My 
father used to say that every old man had his o^vn rhetoric and 
that is probably my case, and you must study Santayanese as a spe 
cial language, particularly if you want to read the Soliloquies' 
For mstance, when I said you were the presiding genius over tliat 
miraculous fountain of dollars I didn t mean by genius any extraor 
dinary intelligence—although 1 have no reason to deny Uiat you 
may not be a genius even m that sense What I meant was that you 
were die presiding sprite, fay. goblin, or demon over the said foun 
mlV.h T ^ “'‘•'"S "'ytl'oiogy. which happens to 

ontim?<, ^ whin 1 said you were an 

optimist, 1 didn t mean that you took too rosy a view of matters of 

m England 
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f n nf the zest o£ life and confident about 
fact, but tltat you were full of the z sentiment 

tlve value and the success o ener'^etic person, and charac- 

which is healthy and natural i Y And certainly so 

teristic (for obvious good iustify any amount of 

far. in your capacity of attorney, y sIlo^ved under by her mil- 
optimism. Your aunt - ...ly not to send her any more, 

lions, and I expect will ask you , Bobby.^ In amount of 

Thank you too for the P ° .^jons he rather resembles 
hair and in die form of his ce between the baldnps 

me: extremes meet, but dmt^ quote my father again, 

and rotundity of youth and “Man has tieo childhoods, one 

there is a Spanish in bodi he has a jolly time . At 

means life and the other leaving a “joUy” because 

this moment, however, I am Y coming home in the 

I am leading an extraordinar y q jupper sewed 

afternoon, after a little walk m evening air which 

on a tray in my own room, “ ^^ng and 
becomes suddenly very " .^entertained neverdieless. at pr“ 

chronic bronchitis. But I 1 “ Uie index to my new boo^ 
ent reading the proof and „dd moments, severa cl ap 

"Scepticism”.^ I have f ° v wW «ally come off, aldiough 

ters of the novel, which I think no 

not yet for some years . • • 

Yours affectionately 


To MRS- 


FHEDERICK WINSLOW 

nice, march ig, 19=3 


““r“-verysopa;-^K=^ 

genfs pabuin^.; Charles, iks to Sargent. I lee. d.at 

campanile of vein 

* -_.... 5 «tuniu> 


npaiiile o.. • - 

GcoJK« siuip»- 

iThc baby son ol 

.S.-eWmr (NO.. .»•■=>=«). 
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he belongs to the past generation, and (being the youngest oE men 
myself) 1 tlhnk him an anachronism. This material fulness and 
realism, and tiiese descriptive literary intentions, arc foreign to 
“modern art”. We are now spiritual, simple, eccentric, combining 
II Greco with tlie Russian ballet. I was especially glad to see the 
design of Sargent’s “Our Lady of Sorrows",* because tliis was what 
we had talked about in tliat voyage in which we happened to be in 
the same ship. But tlte twenty-five years or more that have inter¬ 
vened, in which he has painted HtUe but fashionable ladies, and 
perhaps has not gone back to look at tlie old Spanish images, have 
had a strange effect on his conception. The face is (at least in this 
photograph) quite empty and doll-like, and the hand seems to be 
pressing a bouquet flirtatiously, and not a broken heart. The faces 
of the good old Spanish images are very beautiful, and tragic, a 
combination of the grand lady and the saint. And how character¬ 
istic of him to put in the tall candles into the picture! A mere ex¬ 
traneous feature, but one that strikes the tourist in the Holy Week 
processions at Seville. . , , 

1 have been reading a new book of Freud’s and other tilings 
by his disciples. They are settling down to a steadier pace, and 
reducing dieir paradoxes to very much what everybody has always 
known. Einstein I do not attempt to read: I am willing to have 
a maximum of “relativity", but I wonder if they have ever con¬ 
sidered that if relative" systems have no connexion, and no com¬ 
mon object, each is absolxite: and if they have a common object, or 
form a connected group of perspectives, then tliey are only relative 
views, like optical illusions, and the universe is not ambiguous in 
us true form. 


M g^'ippe, the doctor, I think, gave me 

some dop^e or other: anyhow ray imagination was very active and 
I scribbled in pencil four chapters of my novel, including the end; 
but I have not dared to reread them, for fear they may be pure non- 
sens^ There « a love scene, but the hero is only 17 and the heroine 
it a lovely love-scene in spite o£ what my 
P™Snosticated—that my novel would be intet- 

noS undf ,11 believe in volca 

noes until tlie lava actually overtakes them. 


Yours sincerely 


»In the Boston Public Ltbraiy. 
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To JOHN FRANCIS STANLEY, 


2 nd EARL RUSSELL 
P.VRis, SEPT. 5. 19=3 


Dear Russell, , tn Ensbnd in a 

After four years’ absence ^ 24 °when I ain to give 

fortnight, to remain at lea^ unti a chance o 

the Spencerian lecture ^ at Ox 
seeing you in the interval. 




^jTjfFY ’’nd EARL RVSSELL 

To ,Om FRANCS „ 

,23, PALL .mall. S.W.I. 
’ [LONDON] 

Dear Russell. . , „tainly come. I don t believe Uiat 

anytSh::^i“5H^::[i^:^u:^^ 

rvhichsvere always 

You now say more tl ; ... -qu miw* h^ Aren’t nretend to 

about being “attached P"^/|loW^vhen ccrwinly there 

which m °^,^/case. why ‘'™P ”'J,ri„;olvcd in passing from 

understand. In side cNCcpt mat 1 ..»can judge bet- 

has been noclrangeonmy^me. anyhow^ 

twenty to ..jng is as usual or w m g ;^5_really exists. 

s:;Ek:sS; SI - 

Shall it be nc.xt 1 ue 

Yours escr. 

,wc-: ■»' 

‘-The 

a The Counto* 
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To ROBERT BRIDGES 

DOVER, 

OCT. 31, 1923 


Dear Bridges, • 

Your delightful “experiment” ‘ reached me this morning, just 
when 1 was lamenting leaving England without having been to 
see you. I left Oxford immediately after my lecture, hoping to re¬ 
turn for a longer stay; but meantime tlie bronchitis that is always 
knocking at the door forced its way in, and I am fleeing to Italy, 
in hopes of not having such a winter as the last was, when my health 
hardly allowed me to do anything wortli mentioning— 

“Polly” is so interesting m himself, that your metrical devices 
are lost, so to speak, in the general pleasure and interest which one 
feels in reading. I suppose this is the greatest triumph of composi¬ 
tion: but It leaves one in doubt whether it is the art of versification 
or the simple vision of Polly that produces the effect. Many of your 
lines, however, convince me that the Alexandrine without rhymes, 
might be a good substitute or variant for the blank verse of English 
tradition. 


My glimpse of England after four years has left me with mixed 
feelings. I fear my English days are over. Nothing I could now see 
likely to equal the memories I have of other days, 
which, if not the beaux jours of England, were at least my beaux 
jours and which it is almost a pity to overlay -with sadder impres- 
sions Oxford is very much itself in spite of obvious crowding, and 
the flocks of women on bicycles which come round the corners of 
New Collep Lane. Sunt lacrymae rerum but so mixed with pleas¬ 
ure that all regrets become impertinent. 


Yours sincerely, 

were pimicd privatcK 1^ 



ROBERT HILLYER 
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To ROBERT HILLYER 


[I am grateful to Mr. Hillyer for for Santayana’s 

sonnet sequence . . • out i 
of the Sonnets one of them began 

A wall, a wall around my _ 

And hedge me in from th opening of this 

In the Scribner edition of ‘923..^ a respectful re¬ 
sonnet to something j"“tliat I here copy for you."] 

monstrance and received the 

TFIESOLE, FLORENCE 

I KinvCMBER 1923J 


My dear Mr Hillyer rhan^'e in one of my sonnets is 

That anyone should resist telling you why 

in itself such exquisite ^ f ‘ has a ridiculous fam. ‘ar 

that change was made. a ,. j ^fod, and as my 
sense-and only one-to an Eng n (Scribner’s is o"'/ - 
don was made for such" a snag. Ceriainly 

It was imperative to a snffiested, was better. rhanees 

the double entendre is *“goed to make unwelcome change 

only case where I have been 

in order to avoid comic effects 

.s.„.apn= r::. •• - 

.vorcssion that nugni y 

thus asoiding an express 
Eniiland. 
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done. For the moment I am absorbed in the System ^ and, at odd 
times, in the Dialogues in Limbo, which will begin to 
the Dial at once, and will probably compose my next book, iney 
are a general criticism o£ Uiings modern from an ancient (or nor¬ 
mal) point o£ view: and they are purple —more so than the Solilo¬ 
quies, 1 think, which I regard as my sincerest book so far: because 
colour with me, as witli Latins generally, is more spontaneous man 
form, although it may not be diought so by northern critics. Be¬ 
sides, in my old age, 1 have become far more sentimental and even 
benevolent. I couldn’t write now those sublimated love sonnets, 
nor Lucifer (of which they talk of making a new edition): tliey 
were a perfectly sincere conviction, but they were not an actual 
experience; they were an evasion of experience, on tlie presump¬ 
tion (quite just when you are young and on a high horse) that 
experience would be a ghastly failure- The lady of tlie sonnets, far 
from being the one you absurdly mention, is a myth, a symbol: 
certainly she stands for Somebody, not always for the same Some¬ 
body, and generally for a hint or suggestion drawn from reality 
ratlier than for any specific passion; but tlie enthusiasm is specula¬ 
tive, not erotic: I had been convinced by Plato and the Italian 
Platonists: I had not been obliged to make the Pilgrim’s progress 
in person. Love has never made me long unhappy, nor sexual im¬ 
pulse uncomfortable: on the contrary in the comparatively man¬ 
ageable form in which they have visited me, they have been great 
fun, because they have given me an interest in people and (by a 
natural extension of emotion) in things, places, and stories, such 
as religion, which othenvise would have failed me altogether; be¬ 
cause in itself, apart from the golden light of diffused erotic feeling 
falling upon it, the world I have been condemned to live in most 
of my life would have been simply deadly. I have never been any- 
tiling but utterly bored and disgusted with the public world, tlie 
world of business, politics, family, and society. It was only tlie 
glimmer of sport, humour, friendship, or love falling over it that 
made it tolerable. In the last ten years, in spite of the war, I have 
been ab e to keep out of that insufferable medium, and have con- 
1 for instance, the 

InvMifT- if ahvays to have cared for things worth 

having, It IS congenitally beautiful, bom to enjoy itself humanly, 

iThc of Being 
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and straightforward in its villainies and its sorrows. I walk about, 
knowing no one and speaking to nobody, and I feel that everybody 
understands me; and what is more and greater, that everybody is 
at work for the sake of the very things I am inwardly at work about, 
human liberty and pleasantness breaking through the mesh of 
circumstances and laughing at it. The political atmosphere here 
is good also; I am in great hopes in respect to the Latin world: the 
German and Anglosaxon shams have been discredited—represent¬ 
ative government, for instance—and people are daring to be them¬ 
selves. The church too is a good thing—much better than “science”, 
—and a part of the game. 

You don’t tell me anything about your way of life, or about 
our old friends. What you say—or hint—about the power of 
Gompers ^ surprises me, I thought the U.S. was in the hands of 
the big business men. Or is Gompers on their side? I understand 
little of what I hear about America nowadays; but the people I 
see are so full of health, good-will, pleasantness* and money that 
I can’t believe things can be seriously ^vrong there—I mean, grant¬ 
ing the American postulates—work, progress, democracy, and 
whoop-her-up. Those who rebel against America are doomed to 
fail even in what America is busy about, and of course in every¬ 
thing else. Everything good in the ultimate sense will long come 
from Europe only, and from Latin Europe, because the Graeco- 
Roman tradition is the only life of reason afoot. Remember what 
Norton* used to say so sadly: Primum Grains homo! ® And last, 
too in the spirit. 

Your old friend 

1 Samuel Gompers. the Labor Leader. 

2 Professor Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard. 

* Pnmum Graius homo mortaleis tollcrc contra 

Est oculos auius primusque obsistcre contra, 

Lucretius, t.Gj 

A GreeV. ^sas he who first raised mortal c)cs 

And lodged his daring challenge to the skies. 

Kmg. 
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To HENRY WARD ABBOT 

ROME, DEC. 12. 1923 


Dear Harry 

Someone has sent me a clipping from the Boston Transcript 
—what an odour of old maid comes from those wordsi—in which 
you resuscitate some old memories of ours and incidentally supply 
your address. There has long been a suppressed impulse in my 
nervous system—not strong enough to produce any Freudian phe¬ 
nomena—to wite to you, and ask what has become of you in these 
thirty years, and also what has become of our friends Herbert 
Lyman, Ward Thoron, etc.; for although Boylston Beal has some¬ 
times mentioned them, I see him rarely, and usually when political 
matters are so absorbing that we have no time for private gossip. 

As to me, you know all that can be told and probably can 
guess the rest. My health is good, and I manage to avoid most of 
the troubles that most people bring upon one another, by keeping 
to the life of a wandering student, which has been my ideal from 
my earliest days. I do nothing that seriously disturbs my digestion 
or my agreeable isolation; and I read and write when the impulse 
comes, and not under pressure. Sometimes my literary projects 
become something of an incubus, and I ask myself whether I shall 
live to carry them out; but what does it matter? I have already had 
my say: although I confess that I am still young and enthusiastic 
enough to feel that what 1 have m petto is far better than anytliing 
I have yet done, and that it must see the light. You may be sur¬ 
prised to hear that the most lively of these embryos is a novel.^ I 
began It long, long ago—in the early 'go's—as a story of college 
Me: that part has now receded into a mere incident; not tliat my 
heroes have become much older, since on the contrary I have gone 
back to their childhood and parentage, but that the scene has 
widened, and die fable—it is all a table—has become more organic, 
closely around the central motif, which is Puritanism 
repenting, but unable to reform. 


^The Lut Punlan. 
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Haven't you mitten any novels? It is the only living art, and 
now it seems possible to print what in earlier days we hardly ven¬ 
tured to whisper. 

Your old friend 


To HENRY WARD ABBOT 

ROME, JAN. l6. 1924 

Dear Harry beyond the possibility of 

As another thirty years ^ , j,\ j am going to answer 

writing letters (in spite of jj ygry Battering to be so 

you at once, while the iron is • discover the Spencer 

faithfully read by an old ^ J pps usually think they 

lecture?' I find that old ““trP ,mtings alone. But 

know me well enough as it is, trourro^) [sic] and I see 

you -were always a literary erotic pre- 

you haven’t changed at all m t jsJ p^^^^ Oliver (after 

occupations. My hero (m me ' . Mayflower and Long- 
Cromwell) Alden (after John Alden „alural Puritan, and it 
fellow's Poem, his supposed ancestor; at 

is not his sexual suppressions a discovery that it is lorong 

least not on the surface, but lus ^ about important tilings, 

not to live naturally, not to tell ‘be ttu 5 ,„nes. 

as well as about trifles, and not and feeling to be happy 

But he is very much too fine in • (including love-making) 

in his world, or to succeed in peters out—which is 

which it expects him to attempt. actually cried over the wnt- 
so terrible a quiet tragedy that I * „l,ile it is still in the 

ing of it! But I mustn’t describe “ V ^^ 1 ,^,, die book will be 

realm of essence only, and on 

1 The Unknowable; Tbc Herbert Spencer 
* 4 . » 9 as. 
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To GEORGE STURGIS 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
JAN.l6.1924 


Dear George 

. . . My late friend Moncure Robinson (who hob-nobbed only 
with Vanderbilts, Morgans and dukes) used to say I was die richest 
person he knew, because I didn’t spend half my income; but it 
would be truer to say that I am “beyond riches and poverty”, be¬ 
cause I eat, drink, spend, and keep no accounts, and yet nodiing 
happens. Or rather, the unexpected happens in receiving in one 
year (apart from Constable’s ‘ cheques) $760 from Scribner for my 
literary productions! By the way, in view of this sum (which will 
be reduced very much next year, I expect) I have ^vritten to 
Scribner to send me my royalties direct in future: because my 
account at Brown Shipley’s* is getting near to the point (£ 1000 ) at 
rvhich they begin to give interest, and it seems foolish to leave all 
that money there without getting any return. I might draiv most 
of it out, but I prefer to add to it, and have that little nest egg 


hatched, even if the brood is rather measly, because at any moment 
I may want to set up a little establishment of my own, and a lump 
sum at hand would be convenient. My way of living half witli 
Strong and half alone in hotels, has great advantages in that free¬ 
dom from care and from possessions which I value so highly: but 
there is instability in it, especially so long as Margaret Strong 
continues to hover over us, an unmarried angel; and as I have now 
passed my sixtieth birthday, 1 shouldn’t mind a fixed abode. But 
me trouble IS all in tlie inclination of the earth’s axis, which makes 
It impossible to live anywhere all the year round. It might be possi¬ 
ble in England, if a catarrhal old man could live m England at all; 

■" ^ winter, one is prac- 

all? ? “P"* “"=n what is the use of settling at 

, I foresee that if a furnace is put into the apartment 


' The English publishing liouse. 
*Thc London banking house 
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at g. Avenue de TObservatoire, as there is talk of doing, I might 
stay there at any and every season, when I chose. 

I have received an invitation (declined with thanks) from 
Prof. Palmer ^ to read a poem at the Phi Beta Kappa at tlie next 
Harvard Commencement, the said poem to be about Beauty, and 
to occupy not less than ten and not more than fifteen minutes in 
the reading: for tvhich I should receive $50, travelling expenses, 
and the honour of appearing on the same platform with the Presi¬ 
dent of Yale, the Orator of the occasion. This is what comes of 
being really a great man. . . 


Yours 


To BENJAMIN A, MORTON 

ROME, MARCH I 4 , 1^24 


Dear Mr. \forton: 

It was very kind of you to send me The V^led Empress and 
I have read not only the last three pages, but the ivhole book, and 
gazed long at the illustratioKS, especially tlie Cross Street and 
L’lmp^ratrice. My father and mother—though before my birdi— 
lived for many years in the Tropics, and die quality of diat life 
has a fascination for me, almost as if I had tasted it in person. The 
rest of your narrative is not too ronrantic to be credible, and as to 
your theory of history—which is wliat you wish me to speak of—I 
think it is certainly right on its negative side, but its positive side 
is hardly made explicit enough to be accepted or rejected abso¬ 
lutely. By die negative side I mean youv disbelief in grand im¬ 
personal principles governing events: diat is a pure superstition 
projicr to a certain moralistic philosophy of history, essentially 
Jcuish and adopted by the Hegelians. It is not to be found in die 
great ancient historians v\ho, like Homer and Shakespeare, sec in 
public affairs only the play of private passioixs. Saint-Simon is 
another observer uho testified to die same fact—indeed, it is die 


»Ccvr„c rainjcr. 
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natural and orthodox view; so tliat I hardly think you should call 
it “new", although no doubt you may have rediscovered it. At 
the same time I should suggest this doubt or ratlier this complica- 
tion; the circumstances under which individuals act, as wdL as 
all their religious or national prejudices, belong to their back¬ 
grounds; so that both in its sources and in its effects their private 
passion may not be merely theirs, but tliat of their age or class; and 
in this way something typical or generic may be found in the parts 
played by leading men. Herodotus sees history as a duel between 
Europe and Asia, and we may see the same continued in our day, 
as between personal and national individuality on the one hand 
and die great average on the other. But 1 think these are only 
optical effects or total perspectives, not causes. Now die ambiguity 
which 1 stdl find in your view relates to the causes of personal 
decisions, on which we agree that public events are dependent. 
Are these decisions merely personal and metapliysically “free”, or 
could we, with sufficient information, trace them back to inevitable 
instincts, plus circumstances? Your Aimee, for instance, is repre¬ 
sented by you as caring for Martinique, Josephine, France, and 
Chrisuanity; so that her personal initiative has ultra-personal 
sources, and she is a sort of meeting place of influences rather dian 
an absolute arbitrary creator of her own will. That the human brain 
and heart are the central office, so to speak, where all messages are 
received and re-sent, and that without such delicate personal, often 
inexplicable redirection of forces there would be no human life, 
morality, or history, 1 think is cerLiin; but I am afraid we should 
get into hopeless difficulties if we tried to stop at the conscious 
origins of our actions and feelUigs. Consciousness is a very super¬ 
ficial thing. 


I have wondered a little how seriously you take the suggestion 
that Napoleon's divorce sonnded the knell of his fortunes. It also 
seemed to me probable that Mahmoud, in making peace with the 
Russians so unaccountably, %vas following the British policy of a 
balance of power; because it would have been useless to get his 
provinces back if he bad had a French High Commissioner—or 
Napoleon himself—m his own capital. I can hardly imagine a 
Sulun seriously sb.ocked. like a good American husband, at the 
wickedness of divorcing a childless wife. 


Yours very truly. 
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To C. ]. DUCASSE 


ROME, APRIL ig, 1924 


Dear Mr. Ducasse: 

It is no ordinary note o£ thanks that I o^ve you for your book 
on “Causation”/ because at an age when one has abandoned the 
hope of learning anything new, you have really taught me some> 
thing which I hope to keep by me and to incorporate into my 
philosophy—namely, that causation is not a law but an observable 
derivation of fact from fact in particular instances. In one sense, 
like Columbus* egg, tliis is not new to me; and you say Mercier 
and Joseph have pointed it out; but though I have seen both 
gentlemen (and they are very different) I have not studied their 
writings, and it is not probable that I ever shall. In fact, something 
of the sort is said or hinted, by the way, in my “Scepticism and 
Animal Faith”; but I can’t give you a reference, as I have no books 
here. If I remember, I say there that when not an arbitrary assign¬ 
ment of magic influence, cause is “the principle of generation in 
nature”; but this phrase (if it is this phrase) is loose and ambiguous. 

I meant, however, that the birth of thing from thing is causation— 
which is what you, in your clearer and more explicit language, 
now confirm me in believing. 

Heartily as I agree with your main thesis, I had a feeling that 
perhaps you were not in dramatic sympathy with Hume and Mill 
in their analysis, and avoided the issue that was uppermost in their 
minds. Even at the end, when you enumerate tlie senses in which 
one may ask “why" effect follows on cause, you do not mention 
what I suspect was their problem, namely, what internal relevance 
there was between cause and effect, to be the reason for their se¬ 
quence. People expect to have an insight into this connection, such 
as they have in action, or in an answer to prayer, or obedience to 
an order given, or the execution of a plan. In such cases an image 
of tiie consequent is a part of the antecedent, and seems to an¬ 
nounce and usher it in; in deduction also the consequence follows 
because it is contained in the premises. On this ground too identity 

1 Causotton and the Types 0} Necessity. 
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o£ substance binds the material and the p. 

closely together titan i£ tltey were unsubstantial Pf 

tions. The change oE Eorms remains un^pla.ned, V "ch yo“ r ght y 
say is all that requires a cause; yet tlie continuity o£ 
which needs no explanations, partly reconciles the observer to that 
change (which it also keeps witliin limits) and so gives him a teel- 
ing Aat causation is intelligible, or ought to be so. beneath its 
actual working. People, in a word, desiderate a dialectical o 
moral unity in natural sequences, and it was the absence ot this 
desideration that Hume and Mill pointed out. 

There is a point at die end, in respect to the nature of philos¬ 
ophy, which I am not sure 1 understand. Is it a mere valuation on 
the part of the idealist that makes it "true” that the model of nature 
is within his mind, not his mind an item in the world of nature? 
Can the opposite valuation on the part of the materialist render 
the opposite equally “true”? And is the “liberalistic” view that 
both are true, or that neither is? And it the latter, what is the “true 
liberalistic relation of mind to matter? 1 am puzzled by die (very 
prevalent) habit of calling truth a value. There may be a value in 
discovering the truth, or some part of it; but what I understand 
by the truth (and I think 1 am following your maxim in this and 
sticking to current usage) is something waiting to be recognised 
and perhaps valued, but not ambiguous or variable with human 
interest in it. 


Yours sincerely. 


To C /. DUCASSE 


CORTINA, JUNE 28, 1024 

Dear Mr. Ducasse: 

I have not yet thanked you for your article m defense o£ "On- 
tological Liberahsm", with which I entirely agree (save perhaps 
at one point about which a word presently) and which interests 
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me particularly now that I am at work on “Realms of Being." Your 
analysis of the problem, exhibition of the verbal character of it, 
and of the eulogistic meaning of “reality”, seem to me all admi¬ 
rably true and clear. But now as to the point of possible divergence. 

If “real” is a eulogistic term relative to private interests, it 
should be left (shouldn't it?) to the tender mercies of poets and 
newspapers, and svhen tue use it in our speculations it should be in 
our concomitant capacity of human babblers, without giving it 
any importance, e.\cept rlietorically. 

As you probably knotv, or will when you read my first chapter 
of “Realms of Being" in the "Journal,” ' I am in the habit of using 
the word “existence” instead of “reality” (because the “non- 
e.xistent" is not indifferent to me) for a presumptive sphere, de¬ 
fined by me as tliat in which beings have externa] and variable 
relations, or in other words, as contingent and in flux. Being de¬ 
fined in this way, the existent is or includes all tliat is dynamic, and 
tirerefore all tliat interests practical people in tlieir transitive 
thoughts; and it includes all action, movement, and conduct. It 
might be called Americanly real. But (as you show) it need not be 
real for tlie oyster, die poet, or the mystic. Now, is it or is it not 
incompatible widi “Ontological Liberalism” to confine the ivord 
“existence" to diis dynamic realm, to nature? Is diis contrary to 
good English usage? And if so, is not some name of die kind to be 
given to a sphere which, in one sense, forces die recognition of its 
emphatic reality and arbitrary limits upon everybody, since it 
conditions the existence even of lus most rapt contemplation or 
most passive pleasures? 

Yours sincerely, 

I “Some Meanings of the Word (Journal of Philosophy, July 3, 1924). This 
article was later altered considerably before it became the first cliaptcr of The Realm 
of Essence, 
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To GEORGE STURGIS 

CORTINA d’AMPEZZO 
JULY 29, 1924 


Dear George 

Follo^ving a suggestion of yours I Iiave begun to wite an 
Autobiography, and almost at tlie beginning 1 feel the need of a 
document which you may possibly have seen among your father s 
papers. It is a testimonial of friendship and admiration presented 
to your great grandfather Jos^ Borras by the citizens of Winchester, 
Virginia, in 1832 or thereabouts.' If I remember it was rather 
yellow and torn, and you had better not send it to me; but its 
phraseology is quaint and old-fashioned, and if you have it at hand 
and could have it copied, I should be much obliged. This residence 
of Jos6 Borrds in Virginia was the source of my whole connection 
with America, the English language, and the Sturgis family: be¬ 
cause the reason my mother married your grandfather George 
Sturgis * of Manila was that she spoke English and had sympathetic 
feelings towards America, where she lived in her early childhood: 
and the rest all follows from tliat marriage. 

1 am staying on here, surrounded by rugged Alps, because I 
find I am comfortable and can work easily. The first part ® (there 
are to be four in all) of my “big book” is finished, and I believe 
the rest will be easier to put in shape. It rains a great deal and 
though the sun is hot at midday (when it shines) cool if not cold 
weather soon comes on, and the nights are always fresh. It is a 
inost beautiful valley, and m my walks I sometimes feel a wonderful 
elation, as if I were a real poet and lover of nature, which I have 
always believed 1 was not. 


Yours af f ttr 

> Sc P,„on, and Place,. Vol I. C3.ap 1. "T.m., Mac and Ancestty." 

> At,or „ho,o death she mamed Sanuyana’a laUier-AguaUn Ru„ da Santajana 

> The Realm af Eeeenee, bang Book I ot Reahn, o/ Bemg 
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To ROBERT BRIDGES 

CORTINA D ’a .N IPEZZO 
AUGVST 15, 1924 


My dear Bridges, 

Your boldness in going to America at all rather astonished 
me, but once having taken tlie plunge I can \\rell imagine that you 
found it tolerable, and even appealing to that vague tenderness 
for mankind which 1 suppose is in all our hearts. Often, in these 
hotels in which I live, I am annoyed at the American parties that 
loudly take possession of the next table, and deluge me with com¬ 
monplaces and bad slow jokes, and then, if something obliges me 
to ‘*make their acquaintance” and, as it ^vere, to become one of 
their party, I immediately lose all consciousness of tlieir trying 
tones and sentiments, and am entirely absorbed by a sort of con¬ 
tagious kindness and hearty simplicity which reigns among tliem. 

I am glad to know that you and Mrs. Bridges have not only sur¬ 
vived the ordeal, but profited by it in health and energy. How nice 
and quiet Chilswell must seeml 

You speak, of my ‘‘desertion of England.” I don’t feel that I 
have deserted: I have got my discharge. There is no place I should 
rather spend the rest of my life in, if my free inclination were 
omnipotent: but I should have to make myself younger, less sensi¬ 
tive to chill and damp, less disinclined to travel (because I shouldn't 
like to give up my other haunts, Avila, Rome, Paris) and able to 
find a place simple but comfortable enough, in ^vhich I could ivork 
without interruption. When I was in England last year I ^vas not 
well and not comfortable. Possibly it ^vas for this reason that I 
felt that everytlung was somewhat changed, materially and mor¬ 
ally: less peace, less deference, less facility in obtaining services or 
small comforts. It was very like America. If I lived in England 
now I fear I should feel that sort of ptessure which drove me away 
from America—that same difficulty in escaping and being at peace. 
The resource of living quite in tlie country is not open to me, 
unless I took a house and servants, which of itself ^vould be perdi¬ 
tion. Of course, I hope soon to return to Oxford, but in the sum- 
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mer, and -when I have no definite work in hand. At present I am 
deep in "Realms o£ Being", but even under the most favourable 
circumstances, it is hard to remain faithful to such a task, and last 
winter in Rome, for instance. I turned to quite another project, 
and wrote some "Dialogues in Limbo”, which will probably see 
the light before the other book is finished. 

I think 1 have heard of Mencken, but who is Owen Young? 
My Americana are very ancient 

You don’t know how pleasant it is to hear a good word said 
of my chapter on Royce ^ I dtd enjoy writing it, not only "mali¬ 
ciously ’ but also imaginatively, in trying to call up the complete 
figure and tragedy of such a man, a patient voluminous straggling 
mind, with a sort of childish insistence and stubbornness in funda 
mental matters—puzzled and muddled, and yet good and wise. It 
IS not a complete picture— 1 hadn’t the facts before me and could 
not have made public use of them m any case but I think there 
is enough to sketch the personage in outline, and strike the char¬ 
acteristic note Of course, his friends and disciples were angry: it 
was so unlike an obituary notice One (a pragmatist, I suppose) 
said that my account would be true in twenty five years, but was 
utterly false today. 

Here there are so many English people that when I go to 

tea in The English Tearooms ’ I might almost be at the "--— 

1 peeped m there when I was last at Oxford, but found it so dis¬ 
gustingly changed that I immediately went out again Cortina is 
a good place for the pedestrian I don’t mean only for the Alpine 
adventurer, but for the peripatetic philosopher clouds and fre¬ 
quent ram keep the summer cool—almost too cool, and the noisy 
Italians m the hotel do not seriously disturb me in ray own corner 
Besides, I like Italians 


Yours sincerely, 

I Character and Opinion in the United States, Chap IV 
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To ROBERT BRIDGES 


HOTEL BRISTOL 
ROME 

JAN. 8, 1925 


Dear Bridges, 

0 £ course I had nothing to do with the choice of a collective 
present' for your birtliday, nor with the idea of such a present, 
but I was very glad to join the others when I heard of it, for the 
very reason that it seemed a way of concentrating the "fuss" and 
sparing you separate and endless congratulations; but I am afraid 
you had to endure them as ivell. However, it is all over now and I 
hope tliat this somewhat impertinent celebration has not left you 
too much fatigued or feeling at all older. 

Your poem * in the London Mercury has a magnificent breadth 
and a saturation (especially in the unrhymed parts) which is always 
a marvel to me in English poetry of the genuine sort. I have tried, 
in my literal rationalistic way, to unravel tlie exact meaning of 
your dream. Is it that the church is the only refuge for spiritual 
minds? In a very different way—through the more and more 
frankly confessed mythical character of exact science—I too have 
been recognising of late that the church is a normal habitation 
for the mind, as impertinent free thought never is. But there re¬ 
mains the old misunderstanding, the forcing of literature into 
dogma, and the intolerable intolerance of other symbols, where 
symbols are all. Heie in Rome, in the Pincio and the Villa Bor- 
ghese, I often watch with amazement the troops of theological 
students of all nations, so vigorous and modern in their persons, 
and I ask myself whether these young men can truly understand 
and accept the antique religion which they profess—especially the 
Americans (very numerous) with their defiant vulgar airs and 
horrible aggressive twang. Could the monks of Iona and the Vener¬ 
able Bede have been like this? Was it perhaps after some ages of 

1 “The collective present for R. B*s 80th birthday was a clavichord,” [Sir Ed¬ 
ward Bridges] 

3 “Come si quando” (November 19x4). 
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chastening that the barbarians could really become Christian and 
could produce a Saint Francis? . 

It is probable that I shall be in England during the coming 
summer, and I shall not fail to spend at least a lew days in Oxford, 
when I hope to see you. In July and August it may be possible to 
erase the unpleasant impression which October and November 
left on me ^vhen I ^vas last in England. 

Here 1 lead a very pleasant regular life, seeing only an oc¬ 
casional pilgrim who comes to peep into my cell. I have finished a 
volume of Dialogues m Limbo which are still simmering in rny 
mind, so that 1 can’t judge whetlier the dish will be at all appetiz¬ 
ing when served up cold to the public. Meantime, I have plenty 
of otlter projects to occupy me, and Rome, for comfort and for 
stimulus, is everything tliat I could desire. 

1 will send you my new book, but publishers are very slow, 
and 1 may appear in person before my missive. 

Yours sincerely, 


To PILRRE LA ROSE 


HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
MARCH ig, 1925 


Dear la Rose, 

1 have been waiting for a moment of inspiration in order to 
describe to you my feelings about the new Lucifer.^ but weeks and 
weeks arc passing, and 1 must not put off thanking you, even if 
\>crfunctorily, for all your devoted labour and art in executing tliis 
generous project. It makes a beautiful book, and seems to lift the 
poem iiseU into a new category. Nothing remains except that 
someone should make an opera of it—it svould be, duly abridged, 
a splendid hbreu^and that some other svizard should design the 
stage settings in the style of Bakst. 1 have often in secret thought 

‘The Jc le„ ,„J sa„u„„,., ■■ihcological imgcdy." 
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o£ it actually on the siagcl There is an absence of female parts, but 
Turd could be a Soprano, and in the fifth act there arc the god¬ 
desses, tvhile of course the angel choir could be feminine too. And 
this leads me to speak of details. When you wrote that you had 
printed the chorus in blue, I had some misgivings; but on seeing 
the pages, ^vit^l tlic red caption in the corner, and tlic long rather 
narrow page (to which I am quite reconciled) I U’as really de¬ 
lighted: Those are the best pages in the book; and I instantly com¬ 
posed a motto: 

’Tis Taste that prints the 
mystic verse in blue. 

And robes the Angels in 
their azure hue. 

As to the misprints you mentioned, “He Drinks”, is harmless— 
might even be taken for a subtle Catholic protest against Prohibi¬ 
tion. . . . 

The black binding with its gold ornament pleased me very 
much, and also the gorgeous Pompeian lining: it would do very 
well for the lining of the black cloak which Lucifer should wear 
in the Opera. If this was a concession to the fashion of the hour, 

I without being aware of tJie fashion entirely approve of it. Also 
of the title-page; and the monogram repeated here seems to me 
the best and boldest of your designs for letters. The others are in 
no less perfect taste, as are also the head-pieces, but I think you 
err if anything on the side of safety and delicacy; I seem to miss 
emphasis, concentration, and variety in tlie patterns of the blacks 
and whites. The red tail-piece at the very end is an exception; here 
you have given Mephistopheles the last word in a fashion which 
I can only call naughty. Or perhaps you let yourself go because 
there you are in the atmosphere of editions, copyrights, and pub¬ 
lishers’ announcements, and the sacred theme of the book has be¬ 
come irrelevant. As you know, my idea of Lucifer is that (like my 
■‘Poem”) it is a book of devotion—thank you, therefore, for the 
black and gold—and should properly be a small volume, in fine 
clear print, with decorations (if any) themselves favourable to medi¬ 
tation and concentration of spirit. But granting the folio, and the 
necessary absence of pictorial decoration—nobody alive could il¬ 
lustrate Lucifer, even in head-pieces or small friezes such as I might 
fancy, like those in the small Virgil that Joe Stickney once gave 
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me—I am wholly satisfied with your sympathetic presentation; and 
in itself, as printing and typographical design, it will no doubt 
receive on all hands tlie comraen^tion it deserves. I am not my¬ 
self a connoisseur in tlie matter, but all my instincts are flattered, 
and die book is an unmistakably precious and beautiful object. 

"Dialogues in Limbo" are in tlie press, but I have no notion 
tvhen they will appear. 

Yours sincerely, 

P.S. A fourth copy of Lucifer has reached me safely. Many tlianks. 
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Democritus is intended to establish between his "atoms and void" 
on the one hand and his "normal madness" on the other precisely 
the same opposition and connection that the Indians established 
between Brahma and Illusion. I think myself that this is the only 
right physics or metaphysics: but it is only half of human philos¬ 
ophy. Socrates (who is nothing in physics, or a mere child) is 
brought into supply the otlier half, the self-justification of Illusion, 
because it is tlie moral essence and fruit of life; and the “Secret of 
Aristotle” (ivhich I am much pleased that you take to kindly) is 
the means of harmonising the two points of view, and proving 
them to be not only consistent but indispensable to one another 
if the nature of things is to be understood at all. Socrates defends 
human morality against religion no less than against naturalism 
(which are not fundamentally enemies) and he is right politically: 
but both science and religion, in their profound unison, make this 
political humanism and ant-morality seem rather small and acci¬ 
dental. Both science and religion, not being on the human scale, 
do violence to the human point of view, which at the same time 
they show to be excusable and inevitable in a spirit expressing an 
animal life and generated by it. Is this a hard saying? If not, why 
are people so slow to understand it? 

I have been in Spain and expect to return to Rome for the 
winter, but my local habitation makes little difference to my way 
of life. I still hope to return to England, which means Oxford and 
Chilswell, before very long. 


Yours ever. 


To MAURICE FIRUSKI 

ROME, DEC. 23, 1926 


Dear Mr. Firuski 

I am glad to hear that Charles Pierce left copious materials 
yet unpublished, but I am not at all the person to undertake edit¬ 
ing any portion of tliem. Find some young philosopher or mathe¬ 
matician, in whose career such deserving work might be of use 
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and profit. I saw Pierce only once, at a lecture after a dinner at 
Wm.^ Janies s. He had a red nose, a straggling grey beard, and an 
evening coat that seemed lopsided and thirty years old. As to his 
life, save that it was retired and, they say, bibulous, I know noth¬ 
ing; but if you can enlighten me, I shall not be incurious. As a 
philosopher Pierce has come late to be recognized, but Ills quality 
IS unmistakably good, far better logically than Wm. James’s, and 
anydimg speculative from his pen would be welcomed, I think, 
by the learned publie. 


Where did you get the impression, I wonder, that I am plan¬ 
ning a translation of Don Quixote? Many years ago Updike pro- 

P^Se and found it im¬ 
possible. moreover the extant translations are excellent. 

consecmivHv i!!^ '’°P^ 

“Bis Book”^ ^ dispatched volume one of my 

be ore l leavTu this I hope will be 

book now Meantime 1 have composed a little 

Lhe" it is ve^v ''P'atonism and the Spiritual 

would give me^rSl nh ^ "'‘sh« to la Rose, and tell him that it 

thing:o?::n7me a„y'fMn: h" 

true that Lucifer” is sold out? It so. congratulations. 


Yours sincerely. 


To VAN IPrcA' BROOKS 

ROME, MAY 22 iga^ 

Dear Mr. Brooks 

Although I am not sure whet!.,.,, r 
mg your book on "Emerson & Oti, ” ^ ‘ pleasure of read 

your publishers,* I would rathe ‘nhiative or that ol 

•Mt. awois- „ p r >'°n P^tsonally for it, be 

“‘“"bl “Py of EmtrtJa oad Ou!m. ‘a*"'?*"/, had Knt Santayana an ad 
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cause I have one or two things which I should like to say, as it 
were, in private. Your pictures of Emerson are perfect in the way 
of impressions: not that I knew him (he was dead, I think, when 
I first reached America, aged 8); but that, whether true to the fact 
or not, they are convincing in their vividness. But just how much 
is quoted, and how much is your own? Am I to believe—I who 
haven’t read the Journal and know little of the facts—that Emer¬ 
son was such a colossal egotist and so pedantic and aifected as he 
seems on your pages 39 and 40? Or have you maliciously put things 
together so as to let the cat out of the bag? Sham sympathy, sham 
classicism, sham universality, all got from books and pictures! Lov¬ 
ing the people for their robust sinews and Michaelangelesque 
poses! And for the thrill of hearing them swear! How different a 
true lover of the people, like Dickens! 

You apologize because some of your descriptions applied to 
the remote America of 1919* I who think of America as I knew 
it in the iSgo’s (although I vegetated there for another decade) 
can only accept what I hear about all these recent developments. 
On the other hand, when you speak of the older worthies, you 
seem to me to exaggerate, not so much their importance, as their 
distinction: wasn’t this Melville (I have never read him) the most 
terrible ranter? What you quote of him doesn’t tempt me to repair 
the holes in my education. The paper I have most enjoyed—en¬ 
joyed immensely—is the one on the old Yeats. His English is good: 
his mind is quick. 

One more little protestation. Why do the American poets and 
other geniuses die young or peter out, unless they go and hibernate 
in Europe? What you say about Bourne ‘ (whom again I haven’t 
read) and in your last chapter suggests to me that it all comes of 
applied culture. Instead of being interested in what they are and 
what they do and see, tliey are interested in what they think they 
would like to be and see and do: it is a misguided ambition, and 
moreover, if realised, fatal, because it wears out all their energies 
in trying to bear fruits which are not of their species. A certain 
degree of sympathy and assimilation witlt ultra-modern ways in 
Europe or even Asia may be possible, because young America is 
simply modernism undiluted: but what Lewis Mumford calls "the 
pillage of the past” (of which he thinks I am guilty too) is worse 
than useless. I therefore think Uiat art, etc, has a better soil in 


I Rar^dolph [Silltnun] Doumc. 
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the ferocious 100% America than in the Intelligentsia of New 
York. It is veneer, rouge, aestlieticism, art museums, new theatres, 
etc. tliat make America impotent. The good things are football, 
kindness, and jazz bands. 


Yours sincerely. 


To J, MIDDLETON MURRY 


ROME, NOV. 1 , 1927 

Dear Mr. Murry 

. . . A heretic, I should say, had to be a believer: he had to 
mamt^n a principle while denying some of its consequences. I 
sceptic: and my sympathies in religion are 
m iVt, “r^hodoxies-not with one, but with each in contrast 
“'“'J not a heretic: but you are right that 

a LmXf life is more vicarious than personal, if 

it S’ tonunciation is understood to be involved in 

soeculatlve T nt^l' *'*''0 comes from poetic indolence, or 

f ™«tness of saying no, and the 
Suckini Stowing in the field rather than 

book madeTiv buttonhole._I thought my little 

tSatise abour,n^,“ I have a more formal 

I speak more than Realm of Essence, in which 

bition of tliose who aspire ”L^”sonal attitude towards the am- 
wno aspire to be pure spirits. I do not share it. 

Yours sincerely 


^Platonum and the Spmiml Li/«. 
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To GEORGE STURGIS 

HOTEL BRISTOL ROME 
NOV. 27, 1927 


Dear George 

Apparently, to judge by what you say in your letter of Nov. 15, 
it is a long time since I have written: J am sorry, and I can’t say it 
has been because I was too busy or because I had nothing to say, 
tvhich are tlie grown-up and tlie childish excuses for such delin- 
quences. In Paris I spent rather an exciting summer, being a party 
to a sort of run-atvay match. Don’t be alarmed; it isn’t I that ivas 
married, but Margaret Strong; only in tlie absence of her father 
I had to officiate as sponsor, or witness, or giver-away, or whatever 
you call it. There were two weddings,—a week apart—which tvas 
an absurdity in itself: after the first one, at tlie mairie, I gave die 
party a breakfast: we were only six persons, and it went off very 
well. At the second wedding, which was in the American Episcopal 
Church, I had to lead the (married) bride up die aisle, in die con¬ 
ventional fashion. People said: VoHd le papa! but I felt like a fool 
and rather like a fraud. The Chilean charge d'affaires gave a recep¬ 
tion lor us afterwards, and the bride was much admired widi her 
“golden” eyes and her nun-like tulle veil. I ought to have said 
that die bridegroom is an .. . but radier fashionable Chilean 
named Jorge Cuevas . . . Strong in Switzerland was left out in 
the cold, except for my letters. He finally telegraphed liis consent 
and blessing at the very last moment; and now having seen his son- 
in-law, he is quite reconciled or rather positively pleased . . . 
They arc at Luxor in Egypt for die winter, so that all here is peace 
for die present. 

I am sorry we can’t have another bottle of Asti Spumante: I 
never indulge in it myself when 1 am alone—I will draw die rest 
of my letter of credit ($1000) before New Years, and shall be in no 
liurry for die new one; but send one for Sjooo, when it is con- 
venienu 


Yours afP*^ 
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To MIDDLETON MURRY 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
DECEMBER 8, 1927. 


Dear Mr. Murry 

Thank you for the copy of my article on “Revolutions in Sci¬ 
ence”,^ There are one or two phrases in it that I should like to cor¬ 
rect: I suppose you will send me die proof when die time comes. It 
might be better to address it to me directly to Rome, Hotel Bristol, 
where I shall be all winter. 

You are easily victorious in your article “Concerning Intelli¬ 
gence” in T/ie New Criterion: at least a person ivho said long ago 
that religion is poetry can’t help thinking so. But it seems to me 
diat you aren t just to St. Thomas. Words had a precise meaning 
in his mind; faidi” excludes “reason” because it is a name for die 
supplement, beyond proof, in which our sensations are badied: 


Praestet fides supplementum 
sensuum defectui.* 


Moreover, the whole world to him was like a children’s theatre, 
that could be delightfully pulled to pieces and put together again, 
not with a loss of illusion, but with a masterful knowledge of why 
and how die illusion came about, and was intended. The eartlily 
and die heavenly, the rational and the miraculous made one tapes- 

they Were internal to 

tiie work of God, and friendly. 


Yours sincerely 


1 Reprinted in Some Turns of Thought t 
* [Let faith provide a supplement for the 


n Modem Philosophy, Chap. II. 
dcfioency of the senses] 
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To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
DECEMBER 21 , 

Dear Smith 

My memory is not good for references, and I am without 
books here; but all your quotations have a familiar sound, and I 
have,no doubt they come from something of mine—from what 
book or article 1 can’t tell you. I am sorry to be so useless, espe¬ 
cially when you are overwhelming me with your constancy to my 
muse, and paying me the compliment of associating my words with 
those of such great wits. I shall be curious to see your anthology 
and it may induce me to read Hazlitt, Halifax, and Selden, who 
are all unknown to me. But it is hopeless, so late in life, to fill up 
the lacunae in one’s education, I tried the other day to read Moby 
Dick, but in spite of much skipping, I have got stuck in the mid¬ 
dle. Is it such a masterpiece as they say? On the other hand, I am 
not too old to enjoy some novel authors: and what do you suppose 
was my joy at finding the theory of essence beautifully expounded 
in the last volume of Proust, (the second of Le Temps Retrouve) 
and made, in a manner, the pivot of his immense workl Do read it, 
page 14 to 20, if you haven’t yet done so. My excursions into the 
other world are not so remote from experience as you seem to 
think: we live in that world; wc only move in this one.—What you 
say of your neighbour who likes my philosophy makes me think 
of another disciple of mine who is now in London. He is a young 
American named Daniel Cory, who is a sort of unattached student, 
and has understood my books—at least the later ones—better than 
anyone else that I knoiv of. As he has nothing urgent to do, I have 
got him to help me in straightening out the MS of the Realm of 
Matter, which is to be my next, and I hope culminating, book. I 
am going to take the liberty of giving him a card to you, and per¬ 
haps you can also introduce him to your neighbour: anything he 
learns from you or from him in the way of judicious criticism of 
my works or ideas, will be useful to him and indirectly to me; be¬ 
cause he isn’t shy, tliough devoted, and tells me wliere I go wrong. 
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Cory is also a disciple o£ Berty's * and is studying under him in 
London. 

Rome is very like London in these dark, cold days: but a sort 
o£ Socratic sign, saying Nol intercepts all my projects o£ crossing 
the channel. 


Yours sincerely 


To WESLEY FULLER 

ROME, DECEMBER 23, IQS? 


Dear Mr. Fuller 

It is hardly possible for me to write anything for the Latin 
School Register: * too much time and space separates me from that 
world. Yet I don't like to disregard your request, and I am sending 
you a few lines of translation from Catullus, which I happen to 
have at hand, as a token of remembrance and good wishes. 

Yours truly 


A FRAGMENT FROM CATULLUS 
O misero frater adempte mihi, etc. 

You, brother, snatched, and I bereft. 

My whole life crushed, no drop o£ sweetness Ie£t, 
My whole soul buried in your grave 
My soul that lived but by the love you gavel 
All ray life's pleasures, with you dead, 

1 Bertrand Russell 


'“"“'*■"5 •"'vunation: 

of Ihc Latm School Rcgi. our 

mhuuom Irom our mS duunvuuSl ! I • • • ki about socking con- 

II uvi m lesponsc to thu icques® UiaS > "rb" M' Sanlaytini . . • 

Needless to say. ii was t am sending on to you . . • 

indeed of the year and, I suspect, ol 


v? ,1 -- tnat 1 received I 

miuy. many abimuTmu^M ict. 

uelieve it has ever been published elseivherc. 
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My studies all, my joy in all is fled. 

^Vhy speak, why call? I am not heard. 
Your sweet voice, brother, anstvers not a tvord. 

Never till death, never that face again. 
Never tliat smile: yet love shall still remain. 


To JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 

ROME, JANUARY 3, 1928 


My dear Mr. Lowes 

Your letter offering me the Norton Chair of Poetry for next 
year fills me with pride, and I wish I were free to accept so honour¬ 
able an appointment. But I am deeply engaged in my opus mag¬ 
num (as 1 cal! it), and the second volume ’—being on a subject, 
the universe at large, of which Professor Norton would not have 
approved—is so exacting, that I am afraid it would not be prudent, 
even if it ivere possible, for me at this moment to turn my atten¬ 
tion in an entirely different direction. Indeed. I hardly know what 
substance for lectures on poetry I should now find in my own 
mind: it would require a new birth. Moreover, my retirement has 
long been so complete, that I should tremble at the physical and 
social commitments involved in being again a public lecturer, 
even among old friends and under such exceptionally tempting 
conditions. I must therefore beg you to present my heartfelt regrets 
and thanks to the committee and to President Lowell for the great 
honour which they have done me, and to believe me 

Very gratefully yours 

1 The Realm of Matter; Book Second of Realms of Being, Scribner's, 1930. 
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To MIDDLETON MURRY 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME, FEB. Q. 1028 

Dear Mr. Murry 

I am glad you are writing this article for the Times about the 
coincidence between Proust 8c me. Of course, being independent, 
the approaches are not identical. I don’t find it necessary to have 
two phenomena, separate in time, in order to “purify” the phe¬ 
nomenon by considering it out of its accidental relations: but the 
result is tlie same. I also should observe that an essence has no 
interest in itself: it is merely innocent, being non-existent: but 
Proust seems to find it interesting, however trivial the occasion 
may be which calls it up. Here I feel that he is too inhuman, idioti¬ 
cally aesthetic, and tediously non-moral . . . 

Yours sincerely 


To GEORGE STURGIS 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
MAY 7, 1928 

Dear George 

1 send >011 the deed ot trust and the schedule o£ securities, 
1 ^ It^ morntUB You see 1 can be expeditious wlicn 

ate n d ‘ Uncovered the American consu¬ 

late and, 1 lioiK. did tile tiling up hrou n. 

mav he'haon‘"r“'i°' ‘o Harvard was intentional. It 

Fello^\ship even in 

llui ln aml“. ‘'-™logy. and the Harvard 

ahnon amonc t\ remember iliat 1 hope to die a novelist, 

my legacy. 

o ut tlic reason ft>r a Spanish child not having 
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the same last name, although he has the same surname, as his fa- 
tlier: the last is his mother’s famil/ name. As to the middle name, 
as in the case of Manuela (Ruiz de) Santayana (y) Zabalgoitia, it is 
not necessary. Ruiz ivas originally our family name, Santayana be¬ 
ing a place; but my father and his brothers got into the liabit of 
using Santayana e.\clusively, for the sake of brevity. But the addi¬ 
tion of the mother’s surname, now usually tvithout the “y” pre¬ 
fixed, is legal, and necessary in a document. So you will find that 
your aunt’s will is signed “Susana Sturgis Borrds”. The Packman 
is optional, and the husband’s name is not, in Spain, a wife’s name 
at all. She may be described as the wife, or politely, the lady, of so- 
and-so: but her name remains what is was originally. Calling your 
aunt, as she liked to be called, Susana Sturgis de Sastre, is not 
strictly correct: she was Dona Susana Sturgis y Borras, senora de 
Sastre. The last words are a title or description, not a part of her 
name, as if you called me G.S., wedded to Metaphysics. 

I am pleased with the arrangement by which you provide for 
tlie Spanish bequests out of the Trust fund, and I agree that it will 
be better to keep all my money in America, oit il fait boule de 
neige, or grows like a rolling snow-ball; let us hope it will not melt 
in the same manner. When I go to Avila I will make a Spanish will 
to cover the remaining trifles and provide for my literary executor. 
And if I save by not spending all my income, will the savings be¬ 
come part of the trust, or will that be a separate fund? 

Yours aff*'r 


To ROBERT BRIDGES 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 
ROME 

MAY lo, igeS 


My dear Bridges, 

How can you doubt that I shouldn’t read with die greatest 
eagerness the advanced sheets of your Poem, if you will send diem? 
This, even if you didn’t heighten my curiosity and pleasant ex- 
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pectations by saying that I shall find in it a philosophy akin to my 
own. 1 see by what you say, and gatlier from various quarters, "The 
Realm o£ Essence" has been more kindly received than I should 
have expected. The professors persist in thinking me an amateur, 
and the literary people are not really interested, because the sub¬ 
ject eludes them; yet some impression seems to be produced—more 
than by my "Dialogues in Limbo", which seems to me so much 
better mitten a book, with more colour, than "The Realm of 
Essence.” But there is a tide in tliese matters of criticism which 
sometimes is found rising and sometimes ebbing or at the low- 
water of indifference and fatigue. We mustn’t quarrel with the 
moods of our critics. 

I am afraid there is little prospect of journeys to England on 
my part for the present. I expect to be in Paris in June, but if I go 
further it will be to Spain, where family affairs may call me. When 
ilie next volume of "Realms" is finished, which 1 hope will be 
next winter, I shall feel freer, and may travel again a bit for 
pleasure; my present movements are simply to avoid oppressive or 
dangerous climates, according to the season. 

Do send me the three cantos; I shall be in Rome, at tlie Hotel 
Bristol, at least until June ist 


Yours sincerely, 


To C. J. DUCASSE 


ROME, MAY 


Dear Mr. Ducasse: 

airrccKUhZ post-card of yestorday I have read your articled i 
t^rof f .8- conclusions at Ute hot 

ways tlaose whirh ^^gumcnts and your categories are not al 
plXsoTy ^ "'Slu be called classical 

P _ P “ meant command over instrumentalities and mcUt 

Slut Ila Bduly 10 Jo „,j, Uatimal o/ Philosophy, March 29. 192 * 
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ods: it might be abused, but it was the moralist’s duty to svatch 
over it and see that it ivas directed towards the ultimate and har¬ 
monious service o£ the soul. Beauty, on the other hand, svas one 
side o£ the ultimate good. Art svas called fine or beautiful, in so far 
as it was directed towards this good: but a material work of art, 
or a method, had to be judged not only on this ground, but in view 
of all its effects. A beautiful work of art might be evil in that it 
flattered’falsehood or vice; but to a truly refined taste only that 
could be svholly beautiful which was wholly attuned to the health 
of human nature. Nosv-a-days all this has been confused and lost 
sight of. In radical quarters beauty is not regarded as a good, but 
art is respected as expression—but expression of tvhat? 'i'ou say. 
of feeling. Ssvearing then svould be art, but acting, if done for 
money, and (as they say it should be) svithout actual feeling, would 
not be art. Croce—with svhom I don’t agree in anything else— 
says that the beautiful is a hybrid concept, meaning partly the e.x- 
pressive and partly the attractive (simpatico); and certainly erotic 
standards and similar sensuous preferences have much to do with 
it. But “art", in the modern world, is a pure affectation and self- 
indulgence on the part of a Soviet of ill-educated persons, svho have 
no discernment of the good in any form, but only a certain irrita¬ 
bility and impatience to put their finger in the pie. 

There svas a point in your letter svhich I meant to have spoken 
of, viz., about "animal faith" extending to propositions. This shows 
that you don't feel at all the force of this word which I use, and 
perhaps abuse— animal. The animal organism is wound up, and 
has certain potentialities which it discharges upon occasion: the 
sentiment svhich accompanies this discharge, when it is conscious, 
is a vaguCt wordless confidence or premonition. It is not a proposi¬ 
tion to be verified, because it has no terms. That is why I call it 
faith, not belief. It is not in the least necessary to conceive the fu¬ 
ture, or to assert that it exists, in order to jump out of the way of 
a vehicle. The mechanism of the body reacts, and the mind is 
merely carried along in a forward and open sympathy. So in per¬ 
ception: animal faith does not prophesy future sensations; it recog¬ 
nises present opportunities.—^After ail this. I needn’t say that your 
letter and article have greatly interested me. 


Yours sincerely. 
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To WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

ROME, NOVEMBER 2 , IQSS 


Dear Billy 

You always bring with you, even i£ you come only by the post, 
a sort of Gulf Stream of warmth and kindness. I have said that old 
sonnet (written in 1884) ^ over to myself—I find that I still remem¬ 
ber it—and although the words are too much spaced, thinly scat¬ 
tered over an empty waste, like the scrub oaks over a ploughed 
field, which in Spain are called a wood, yet tlie whole is perfectly 
limpid, and I can imagine that emitted in a rotund voice iu ^ 
hushed religious atmosphere (do people still cough in the Yale 
Chapel?) it might have a good effect. In any case, I appreciate your 
appreciation, and I hope our combined exhortation will encourage 
your young people to have Faith—in themselvesl 

I have been in Spain—no harm resulting—and aftenvards at 
Strong’s in Fiesole: now I am trying to bend all my remaining ener¬ 
gies to finishing vol. II of Realms of Being. 

Affectionate greetings to you both from your old friend 


To SIR DESMOND MAC CARTHY 


HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
NOV. 16. 1928 


Dear Mr. MacCartliy,’ 

Here are “a tew remarks” which I found lately in an old note 
book and which 1 have revised. It occurs to me that you might b. 
willing to piibluh them in Lije and Letters because though ratlie: 


■ The lamou. • o World, ihou ehooscsl not the better petf. 

*\Mio Uicr became Sir Desmond. 



C, J. nuCAbSE :;37 

oracular they arc so short. Or you might choose one or two and 
leave the others. U so, plc.uc send the MS. back, .as I h.avc no other 
clean copy. 

I’lc.asc tell Berty Russell, if you see him, that I was immensely 
amusctl at his diagnosis of "Catholic and Protestant Sceptics", and 
in |sarticular of myself. But 1 don't like his saying that I dislike the 
Founder of Christianity: has he read my "Lucifer" or the dialogue 
about "The Philanthropist"? It may be a bi.issed interpretation, 
but I lake even tbe eschatology, and the coming of the Kingdom, 
in Christ’s mouth, to be gently ironical and meant secretly in a spir¬ 
itual sense. So understood, I accept his doctrine and spirit in toto. 

Yours sincerely. 


To C. J. DUCASSE 


ROME, NOV. ai, 1928 

Dear Mr. Ducassc: 

There are many points in your letter and article—many 
tlianks for both—with which I feel agreement, especially that 
separation of beauty from "art" and the psychology of artists 
which you excuse yourself tor making. Nothing could be more 
different, and nowadays more disconnected. But I am afraid, on 
the whole, I should make a mess of any introduction to your book.* 
Not only am I beyond my depth in other work, but this entire mat¬ 
ter of psychology and aestlietics has become remote to me. I still 
notice and enjoy the beautiful, but seldom in works of art; rather 
in light, and the effects of light, casual and momentary, on objects, 
whether the dome of St. Peter’s or die Italian flag hanging in the 
streets. I also feel as much interest as ever in what literary men and 
artists are up to; not aesthetically so much, as morally and politi¬ 
cally; they express, not a wish or an emotion, but a fatal state of 
society. When I say "fatal" I don’t mean deadly—it is often quite 


Philosophy of Art ( 1929 ) 
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lively—but inevitable, and historically curious. This human or 
symptomatic character of the arts makes it difficult for me to take 
seriously questions of approval or disapproval, pleasure or pain, 
supposed to be felt by casual observers; and much less can I take 
seriously academic theories about these problematic aesthetic reac¬ 
tions. The artists themselves, in their judgements, are partisans 
and children; but their ^vorks may be good. 

I say all tliis—^^vhich hardly expresses my seasoned judgement, 
but only a mood—in order that you may forgive me for not com¬ 
plying with your request to write an introduction to your book. It 
is more than 1 could undertake. 


Yours sincerely, 


To THOMAS MVNRO 

ROME, DEC. 13, 1928 

Dear Munro: 

only remS took,' which not 

s « Lrsrr "■> ““" 

I can’t siv thtt u I - which I am too far removed. 

thapc/ln si ‘ - -"-u in -hich it h.s taken 

is not so very difTcrent froTn P^dosoplucal, and American it 

and compelled to tlircsh the same m 

quality in discussion now—not in “ anoUier 

fallen upon the world since the A only—whicli lias 

member tliat we were not vc™ “y yo"'*’- You must rc- 
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poets and persons touched with religious entliusiasm or religious 
sadness. Beauty (which mustn’t be mentioned now) was then a liv¬ 
ing presence, or an aching absence, day and night: history was 
always singing in our ears: and not even psychology or the analysis 
of tvorks of art could take aivay from art its human implications. 
It was tire great memorial to us, tlie great revelation, of tvhat the 
soul had lived on, and had lived with, in her better days. But now 
analysis and psychology seem to stand alone: there is no spiritual 
interest, no spiritual need. The mind, in this direction, has been 
desiccated: art has become an abstract object in itself, to be studied 
scientifically as a caput mortuum: and the living side of the subject 
—the tabulation of people’s feelings and comments—is no less 
dead. You are yourself enormously intelligent and appreciative, 
and so is Dr. Barnes, but like a conservator of the fine arts, as if 
everytliing had been made to be placed and studied in a museum. 
And in your tlieory of taste—do you mention taste?—you (like 
Dewey) seem to me to confuse the liberty and variability of human 
nature, ivhich tlie naturalist must allow, with absence of integra¬ 
tion in each man or age or society: tor if you felt the need of inte¬ 
gration, you would understand that fidelity to the good or tlie 
beautiful is like health, not a regimen to be imposed, by the same 
masters, upon men of different constitutions, but a perfection to 
be jealously guarded at home, and in one’s own arts: and you ivill 
never have any arts that are not pitiful until you have an integrated 
and exclusive life. However, I am far from denying you the possi¬ 
bility of happiness, and wish it tor you and Mrs. Munro, with all 
my heart—even if it be happiness in a museum. 

Yours sincerely. 
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To STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 

ROME, JAN. 28, 1929 

Dear Mr, Lamprecht 

Your beautiful article on Me Now and Then ^ has just come 
under my eye: it is so friendly in its criticism and so penetrating 
m Its analysis that I ought merely to thank you for the satisfaction, 
and very gentle correction, which it brings me. The end in particu- 
lar IS perfect: if you look at my “Dialogues in Limbo”, in which 
the Stranger is simply myself, you will hnd confirmation of your 
judgement out of my own mouth. 

'’“Y 0^ acknowledging 
nvo ‘h dunking, if I attempt to explain one or 

meair vo^ Positively misunderstanding what I 

wen- t<7mv 1 ° * gveater distance, more foreign, as it 

tation as a^'wholf "l ^ytopathetic mterpre- 

ution as a whole, 1 st a tecimical point, on p, Le "Essence" is 
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S h“,£; z '•'“»« <»"»r iii. ..a 
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rapture: he has to re-introduce it into the political life. Yet the 
moral ^vorld (being animal and spontaneous in its elements) does 
have those windows. I have been looking out of one lately: but, as 
you seem to suspect, with no intention of jumping out of it. 

Yours sincerely 


To GEORGE STURGIS 

CLION, SEPT, 1 . igSQ 


Dear George 

You will have seen by ray drafts that I have not moved from 
here all summer. It is not a place I like for itself, and it is not easy 
to take elderly walks without first making a journey to the water- 
level; but as you knoiv, at first I came on Strong’s account, and 
then have stayed on in order to finish my book, and also because 
Cory, who had come to help me with it, liked the place, danced 
with the neurotic ladies, played tennis with the consumptive cler¬ 
gymen, and seemed to be enjoying himself. The book is now done, 
and Cory is leaving tomorrow with the IvIS. of die last chapters, 
which he will have type^vritten in Paris, so that we may make a final 
revision of the whole before it goes to the press. The book is called 
“The Realm of Matter”, and was frightfully difficult to imte, as 
I fear it may be to read. 

In October Cory is returning to Florence, where he is going 
to be secretary to Strong, who also has a philosophical work in the 
slips. I shall probably go to Strong’s myself shortly, and stay until 
October 15, which is my usual lime for settling down at the Hotel 
Bristol. I am a little afraid of having fresh attacks of my bronchial 
cold: if so I may go furtlier south, even possibly to Greece or 
Egypt, as now that the book is done I shall feci more free and irre¬ 
sponsible in my movements ... 

I am glad to know tliat family and business matters arc all 
going well. My best love to Rosamond and the bo)s, as well .as to 
>oursclf from 
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To JOHN FRANCIS STANLEY, 2 nd EARL RUSSELL 


FIESOLE 

OCT. 20 1929 

Dear Russell, 

Since I received your letter of Sept. 14, I have reread Lionel 
Johnson’s Winchester letters, including the introduction, which I 
am interested to know is written by you. Apart from the precocity 
of this correspondence, it tlirows a good deal of light on what we 
all were m the i88o's. For a practical man like you, although you 
lave not orgotten Lionel himself, all that must lie now very much 
of almost incredible things. For me it is different, 
little ' mgs and the fashions of the times make very 

as nreseS m T *°"Shts, and what we were then is almost 
tesneet m vn.r^n ' mteresting, than what we are now. In 

and far five or t You as I first knew you, in 1886, 

in ni^ifa,\?srgnrco^ =• pf' 

matein of vonrs- .lor. .u • ^ much in the 

thatyouthfLatuchment which been only the momentum of 
kept'up what you Sluktom that h^ 

You minimise even your fri^HO • ■ u t ■ acquaintance . 

and I quite understand how "P Lionel, m this very book: 
soon your o.vn faS wh7„The°”" 
understand the feeling'of othe^tT'°" 

It causes you to make litrt,. ^ of your strength. But 

have unpleasant consequencm“‘l'r?m'''*'7'’ * n 
Telegraph House, you scveral tim u 7 '' 
of the longue—natural cnou"li il? “ Sargeant: that slip 

past had dropped far you behind “mp><=tely the 

now that 1 am iuvcnlinr this •• ' ^ J}°t‘ton. Perhaps you think 

SpanUh Friend” and vou ml P""' Lionel’s verses "To a 

those dajs. ^ recover a little of the atmosphere of 

a secret? Unot“ I shomd’be Lionel’s letters 

*7 8‘aa to know who they were. 

Yours ever. 
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P.S. I find it increasingly hard to visit England—read “My, not my, 
England” in the last number o£ “Life and Letters”—and I haven’t 
been in America for 17 years. 


To ROBERT BRIDGES 


ROME, 

NOV. 4, 1929 


My dear Bridges, 

The Testament of Beauty has splendidly filled for me the last 
two days, although the feeling that you were expecting comments 
on its philosophy somewhat troubled my pleasure, and I shall have 
to re-read many parts of it to enjoy their full savour. You charge 
me to tell you, not what I approve, but what I fall foul of: it is 
hard to do, because what I approve of, or rather relish and delight 
in, is clear: it is the episodes, the pictures, the judgements, the 
wise reflections: whereas what I fall foul of is obscure; it is the 
system of philosophy which you say is so much like my o^vn. But 
before I come to that let me confess that besides the qualities which 
I expected—saturation, abundance, picturesqueness, colour—I 
lighted on one which I didn’t expect at all, and found myself 
laughing aloud at your wit and naughtiness—for instance at page 
48. Your prosody, of which I am not a very competent judge, 
seemed to me to justify itself, and carried me along buoyantly: 1 
sometimes seemed to hear echoes of Milton and Wordsworth, and 
once or twice—you won’t mind, I hope—of Walt Whitman, for 
instance, “Notv like sailing-ships on a calm ocean drifting”, or 
“Rangetli up here in place for the parley of tliis book.” 

But to come to business: I am not sure whether you mean to 
discuss only the life of reason, neglecting tlie universe in wliich 
it occurs, or to identify the two, or to represent the universe as 
somehow antecedently subservient to the life of reason and cv 
clusively designed to make that life possible. Evidently die uni¬ 
verse subserves die life of reason in so far as die latter exists and 
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prospers; and if your “Ring", and your general ultimate monism, 
meant only tliat there was correspondence and harmony there, 
where and in so far as correspondence and harmony exist, it ivould 
be very true, but perhaps hardly worth saying. But if you mean 
this Ring and this pre-established harmony to describe the 
whole universe, I should decidedly reject that view: because I am 
convinced that the relation between things natural and things 
moral is forthright and unreturning. It seems meaningless to me 
to say that Mind or the Good is at the origin as well as at the sum¬ 
mit of dungs (when they have a summit), because there can’t be 
intelligence or value before there is a natural world ivith specific 
^imate beings in it to describe and enjoy it in their specific ways. 
Then, and not till then, a certain segment or strain in the material 
world (materially and dynamically imbedded in much else that 
iporally irrelevant or hostile) becomes Parent and Food 
0 the spirit, and a Harmony sustaining the beautiful. But that, in 

inf.nSSn"c?"“"‘ ^ 

into i" ’"'?*'** “ ‘’^ansposition of essences 

n so far L tlev hero" *em humanly, 
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it is. For wliy does die church accept a myth (as I agree with you 
that it is) and pass it off for true history and eschatology, and for a 
scientific truth wider than any natural science, and extending natu¬ 
ral science on die same level of natural fact? Because without this 
supernatural environing ivorld, invented to suit die human con¬ 
science, spiritual and moral life would be precarious, and its forms 
ivhile it subsisted ivould be innocently and endlessly divergent. 
There ivould be no "Ring", no far-off divine event, except imper¬ 
fectly in each case, and relatively to that little creature. Now I ac¬ 
cept, and have almost come to prefer and to love, this miscellany of 
many contrary transitory beauties and virtues: sometimes you seem 
to me to love it too, and to be content ivith it: but then again your 
“Ring" and your "One Eternal" seem to assert a dominant moral 
unity and Hebraic plan in all creation. If you really demand this, 
you ought to become a Catholic: because The unnaturalness of na- 
ture as we find if, its need of a supernatural complement before 
we can bear to live in it, is implied in any ascription of dominance 
to the good. The good in nature is not supreme, and it is impossi¬ 
ble that it ever should be: in any living thing the beautiful must 
be involved, and the good partly realized: but it is an omnimodal 
beauty and a dispersed multitude of contrary goods. If we rest 
there, we must resign ourselves to our own bird-song, and to an 
eternal war of contrary virtues imperfectly realised. The vigorous 
fighting conscience, the dogmatic religious impulse, Avill not put 
up with that. Therefore it seems to me that the church, in its pre¬ 
posterous myth, shows a great experience of the world and a deep 
understanding of what human religion is: and when you speak of 
‘'lumen ademptum” ‘ your own light seems to have failed you. I 
am as well aware as you are of the enormity of subjecting nature 
to the catechism and making the universe stand on its virtuous 
head; yet I profoundly pity and reverence the desperate faith 
which when forced to admit tlie death of its Beloved invents his 
resurrection. 

My "Realm of Matter" is now in the publisher’s hands and 
I hope before many months to send you a copy, as an inadequate 
thank-offering. 

Yours sincerely. 


» Robbcil of >ision. See Vir:gft. Aen. Bool. Ill 1. 658. 
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fact, and we must be grateful to it for the good things it brings 
forth: but the good in each of these things lies in their own per¬ 
fection and harmony with themselves; and the date of them makes 
no difference in their happiness. Am I wrong? 

I have just received Whitehead’s new book on “Process & 
Reality”, in which I expect to find much instruction. His point 
of view is in some respects like yours, and you must value so expert 
an ally. But why such “newness” in vocabulary? Both you and he 
bewilder us with your pseudo-technical terms, most of which, I 
am sure, could be avoided by a little precision in the use of old 
words. 


Yours sincerely 


To GEORGE STURGIS 


HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
DEC. 20, igag 

Dear George 

I am reading the proofs of my new book,^ and expecting Cory 
you know he is my young disciple, who has been helping me witli 
my work, but is now in Florence, assisting Strong—to spend 
Christmas with me here. Early in January we are to have a royal 
wedding, and apparently much festivity 

We are having the first spell oE cold weather—not very cold 
-but so far the winter has been pleasant, and I have kept well, 
rernmmnn,! T «« Various methods o£ treatment 

rmZe tmnr ''°Pv dying in the 

remote luture in perfect health, ^ ^ 

Hartmam 7 °P n'n'" '*’= '"closed note to Mr. Sadakichi 

for Sioo He California, witli a cheque 

I It. oia, and m ill-health; and although I am a 
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little tired of his begging letters, this time he has forced my hand 
by sending me three very nice Japanese prints. I Iiave no idea 
of their value, but they arc not common, and the least I can do 
is to supply him in exchange with some bread and butter. 

I am coming to have a lot of unknown correspondents; not all 
of them ask for cash; but most of them do, whicli in view of the 
spiritual gifts which, as they say, they have already received, is in 
order, I suppose, to prove tliat I am not one-sided. 

Best ivishes for the New Year, for all of you, from 


To /. M/DBL£TON MC/JiHV 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
X>£C. 2], 1929 


Dear Mr. Murry 

Thank you for your letter which relieves me of a certain feeling 
that perhaps my own epistle had been impertinent. You are very 
good to take it in good part. I see that I was vague and obscure about 
die “supernatural'’.' What I meant was that, for those who believe 
in it in some definite form, there is a science of it, as there was of 
oracles and omens, or of Karma and the methods of lightening it, 
or of sacraments, grace, indulgences, etc. These sciences show that 
the supernatural is never conceived as anything but the rest of the 
natural, the background of fact and law behind our human experi¬ 
ence and conventions. It seems to me almost certain that such a 
supernatural sphere must exist, and that our world is an incident 
in some larger flux of existence: but evidently the difficulty is to 
learn anything about that ulterior region. We can get on very ^vell 
without such knowledge; but if we feel unhappy in that ultimate 
ignorance, we can hardly be satisfied except by some alleged revela¬ 
tion breaking in into our world by miracle. This, I take it, is die 
way in which belief in the supernatural, and in a definite science of 


iSec Letter [Dec 11, 1929]- 
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To J. MIDDLETON MURRY 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME. 

DEC. 11 , 1929 

Dear Mr. Murry 

I have read "God” ^ witli much interest, and am happy to 
think tliat perhaps my books have been of use to you in your 
heroic struggles ivith so many misfortunes and perplexities. My 
own course has been relatively smooth; I have had no “mystical 
experience” and have not been obliged to extricate myself from 
the tangle of Protestantism and Moralism. For that reason, prob¬ 
ably, I am not able to share your enthusiasm for D. H. I^rvrence, 
postojewski, Nietzsche, or even Goethe. They may be invaluable 
in bringing one to the conclusion that things moral are natural, 
and simply the fruition of things physical—in which latter the 
psyche, or principle of life, must be included. But I gathered all 
that in my youth from Aristotle and from my own reflection (as I 
have described at length in “Dialogues in Limbo”) and tliose 
romantic solvents were unnecessary to my own liberty. I see tlieir 
strengUi, but I don't need their influence. Goethe of course is full 
of wise reflexions, like Bacon: but when his romanticism droops, 
he becomes, like Bacon, a ponderous worldling: not a ray of spir- 
them. I am puzzled about what you find in 
Keats: is it Uierc? M to your reconstruction of Christ, you know 
assim\H?n Like everybody else, I like to 

obiraion f '''' to tny own insigh J: and I have no 
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selves, apart from the biography of tlieir author, who probably did 
nothing but adopt them. What you call Clirist’s "amazing” idea 
of God seems to me to be one of these. In substance it is tire 
commonplace of all Eastern religion: you say yourself tliat it is 
found also in India and China; yes, and in the Stoics and the 
Mohammedans: in fact in everybody except the unmitigated Jews. 
It is the universal "sursum corda”—"habemus ad Dominum". If 
we ventured on hypotheses about the personal context in tvhich 
this idea existed in Christ, we might say that is was merged with 
that of Jehovah and (as you explain) with tliat of a Messiah: and 
there was also a good deal of assimilation of the divine Being to 
tlie governing principles of this world. For instance, besides your 
favourite text about the sun and rain, there are texts about the 
wheat and tares, the harvest, and the burning. Elevation above 
human interests did not exclude perception of what those interests 
required: they required conventional morality, and even an estab¬ 
lished church. I ivas glad to see you so bravely identifying genuine 
Christianity tvith Rome; but there is one point which, if I had the 
pleasure of talking tvith you, I would try to convince you of: and 
that is that the “supernatural” is the most harmless thing in the 
world, and not arbitrary. It is merely the ultra-mundane: it is 
governed by its otvn principles, of whidi there is a definite science, 
and it is die truly and fundamentally natural, of tvhich our con¬ 
ventional or scientific nature is only a local, temporary, and super¬ 
ficial mode. Of course, the revelation of ivhat this ultra-mundane 
sphere contains is "fishy" and itself inspired from beloiv: it is like 
our modern Spiritualism; but tliat doesn’t prevent the general 
notion of an existing sphere beyond our sphere, but touching it 
and sometimes penetrating into it, from being legitimate, if only 
the evidence for it ivere not drawn from tlie wrong quarter. 

You are a modern, an "intellectual”, and I am an old fogey: 
that is probably the reason why I balk at your emphasis on "neiv- 
ness”. Aren’t you confusing newness svitli freshness or spontaneity? 
True religion, true philosophy, like true love, must be spontaneous, 
it must be fresh: but why should it be new? There is no harm in a 
new species of rose, if nature drops into it, or horticulture succeeds . 
in bringing it forth under electric reflectors, and by judicious 
grafting: but surely the beauty even of tlie new roses, if genuine, 
and not simply a vile ivorldly fashion, is independent of tlie ac¬ 
cident tliat such a form was previously unknown. Evolution is a 
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it up to a certain point, can be grafted upon tlie life of reason. It 
is so grafted, for instance, in Dante. 

1 have not yet made much progress in Whitehead's book, but 
if I am tempted to mite about it, you shall have the review. 

Yours sincerely 


To HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 

ROME, JAN. l 6 , 1930 


Dear Canby 

That opiferous cheque for $100 which you said you had di* 
rectedyour secretary to send me has never arrived. Isn’t it yet ripe, 
or has it gone astray? 

I was a little surprised at the tone of Lippmann’s reply to my 
article.' I thought he would be pleased, and certainly I had liked 
his book very much; but apparently he requires us all to share hU 
vague hopes of high religious” worldly organization, and is angry 
if we are attached to some different political ideal. I am sorry. And 
1 was also a little vexed at die preliminary anecdote, not for the 
tone of it this time, but because it was historically inaccurate and 
missed the point of the story. I remember the incident very well: 
it must have been in 1907-8, when I had the beard ivhich you have 
immortalized in your Review, but which was shaved off some 20 
years ago. I enclose my official portrait, in case you wish to exliibit 
me again when I die, or before. But to return: I said in my lecture 
’.red ® geared to me and as- 

cnnontnlrt 1 "’v? h“PPy on prayer and music, I should 

cSuelfed A . him. Some oE the 

class laughed, and at die end oE the hour. Lee Simonson (what has 

d., n ,„d appeared .n Tfr SaUU- 

Uppmann’s book A Prt/orr lo ‘"■'"'*“1 '<> be a tciiew ol Walter 

pan of Mr. lappmann. ® same issue contains a brief "reply" o” ilie 
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become o£ liim?) sIio\vcd me a caricature of myself, looking very 
tUssi|xiied and very French, repeating those words to a vast female 
angel of a very insipid sentimentality in the lieavcns. These par¬ 
ticular youths seem to liavc found it comic tliat I should always 
carry a stick and gloves, and no coat: but I was a good pedestrian 
in those days and that was natural to me. The point of my lecture 
^v•as not, as Lippmann says, absorbtion in pure Being, but the 
relativity of ethical ideals: which I wish he had taken more to heart. 
But Simonson’s sketch was amusing, and has made me remember 
the incident. 


Yours sincerely 


To J. MIDDLETON MURRY 

SAINT GERMAIN, JUNE 22, ig^O 


Dear Mr. Murry 

I have just finished your article in The Criterion, on The 
Detachment of Naturalism. I am delighted with it, not merely be¬ 
cause I agree with every word of it, but because you put these tilings 
in a personal and moving way which heightens their clearness, and 
probably will make them intelligible to many who, at another 
angle, might miss them altogether. 

The only tiling which I should be tempted to add to your 
exposition is that the detachment of spirit, or of understanding, is 
itself an inevitable aspect or moment of natural intelligence. To 
see things as they are, or in their trutli, by variously exchanging, 
balancing, and tJiereby transcending any one private station or 
interest, is the condition of seeing diem usefully in the larger econ¬ 
omy of life. There is nothingantinatural in reflection, imagination, 
or impersonal hypotliesis. We must discount our personal equation 
—^sensuous organs, passions, etc.—in order to calculate correctly 
the movement of things, in which our animal existence and passions 
are interpolated. But in thus serving our natural life our intel¬ 
ligence has detached itself, in idea, from the bias of tliat life: it 
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has become impartial and disinterested. It can therefore, to that 
extent and in that relation, constitute a spiritual life detached 
from tlie person and lost in the truth: although materially it re¬ 
mains a function of animal intelligence, with its material organs, 
and its roots in the free play and requisite transpositions of animal 
fancy. 

Your article is a fresh and eloquent exposition of Spinoza’s 
mtcllectual love of God". 


Yours sincerely 


To ]. MIDDLETON MURRY 

HOTEL VOUILLEMONT 

*5* noissY d’anclas, paris 

AUGUST 17, 1930 

Dear Mr. Murry 

)our Ivail'- ti'ct delight— 

neM-r had, and a new insiRln Lt'' k" ' 

I read English pociry he nasalsvav 

him wanner tllmi Kelley and HL '1''' favourite. I found 

>ouihruhics.s in l,i„,, ^ cenain nh-h*^ “ “ttam [rank scnsiialiiy or 
i'Ucrcsis: 1 called l,i,„ ,he ^ct Iv r" mnocence of great hu.nan 
cions laihcr ilian intellectual I ^ “nd iliouglit liim lus- 

dial lie W.as really i„, u.c? ' 1 "'™"g ‘'lat was, and 

«>. is neater to sensatm,, dims io'^r’"""’-’'““''‘^' “ >0“ 

Iinal <iualiiy. by sicn,,. , , “Reasoning ihonght. It lias a spir- 
dic cluractcr of the obicct e “‘‘““““-diicss, quite apart from 
“'•ic-whether it is z nature of this 

iicsciilieleeslia,af.fj.j‘,i',| • ■ ''o'anical or dramatic— 

c'presiing our iititiiiion,. I siillZ"i‘ i" "I"""' 
ness in Keats—not (I noiv iccs was a ccrlaill weak- 

of Ills thougbi. bill in his ms 1 ‘P'rit. or in tlie clcsalioil 

■ O.L.,, ‘ ^ Ptinciple of liealili and 
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integration in the natural man. And I don’t say this in a niggardly 
mood, as if I wished to find some fault at all costs in so wonderful 
a creature: I say it because your discussion seems to reveal to me 
a theoretical confusion consequent in him upon that weakness. 
Spiritual insight no doubt tratiscends moral preference, as it tran¬ 
scends scientific dogma: but it does not obliterate either the one or 
the other. The pure intellect—which is also an animal exercise and 
carries a joy of its own in merely exerting itself—dominates good 
and evil, truth and fancy ivith an equal pleasure: but that contem¬ 
plation is superadded. It doesn’t in any way correct or remove the 
judgements proper to the psyche, and imposed on her by her actual 
relation to the facts. We are not ultimately constrained “to love all 
Facts” or to say that “all Fact is beautiful”. That would be callous 
and wicked: just as it would be idiotic to affirm all ideas and to say 
that all propositions are true. It is only the essences exemplified in 
evil or false objects tliat, to a sublimated spirit, may be as interesting 
and contemplatively as tvelcome as the essences of objects which, in 
this world and for the creatures living here, are evil or false. And 
in the same way, I should wish to make a distinction about the 
maxim “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty”.’ If we define Truth as 
"Fact that is loved”, truth would become identical with Goodness 
or excellence in existing things: but Beauty extends to much that 
is not Fact, and is an excellence felt in contemplation, not like 
Goodness, proper to things in their dynamic capacity or uses. Of 
course, we may define words as we like, but it seems to me an abuse 
of language to define Truth as an accident of Love. Beauty is that: 
but Truth is the eternal form of the Facts, in all tlieir relations, 
whether anyone loves diem or not. That the intellect, in its dis¬ 
interested contemplation, may understand all facts with ple.asure, 
does not justify us in saying diat this pleasure makes the truth of 
diosc facts. 

Would die following be a fair transcription of the passage ’ 

1 The cclebratcil conclusion to the Ode to a Grecian Lfm. 

*The passage in question is from a famous letter of Keats to Kcnjamin Bailc), 
dated iS’ovcmbcr 22, 1817. (I ha>c preferred to follow the punctuation and cijntal 
lettering of the original MS , rather than the more readable transcript in Mr. Murr)’s 
1)00 k.). 

*T am certain of nothing but of the holiness of the Heart’s ailcclions and the 
truth of Imagination—What the Imagination seizes as Hcaui) must be irulii—wficthcr 
It existed l>cfore or not—for I haic the same Idea of all our Tauioiu as of Lose the) 
arc all in their sublime creative of essential Dcauly.** 

Santayana's interesting rendering of this f«ujgc nmit lie taken a» an e/fml to 
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PP* 35~36? “I am. certain of the Heart’s right to assert the excel¬ 
lence of that which it loves. All tlie passions create true excellence, 
whedrer their objects ever exist or not”. This hind of excellence is 
evidently the sort that the poet discovers and celebrates: it is Beauty 
whether it be Truth or not. Beauty is fiction even before it is truth. 

My article on The Genteel Tradition at Bay” is getting in¬ 
volved in all sorts of side-issues; but 1 am in hopes of finishing it 
soon, and if it is too long for one issue you might either abridge 
It or publish it in two numbers. 


Yours sincerely 


To HERBERT J. SELIGMANN 

PARIS, SEPT. 22 , 193 ° 

Dear Mr. Seligmann 
sympathy wWdt'cxhtVd 

pupil; and 1 am clad to .1, *** "'ure teacher and 

stirring within you has not h^* Fsrebird' that was then already 
cumstances. I remenrbe" ™°‘'>e'-ed by the pressure o£ cir- 

—I suppose after twenty years secretly wrote to roe 

—to express her anxiet ™ ™ore that secret need not be kept 

she [eared perhaps dm you m- and inclinations; 

by certain i^dica^XiS 

too unkind; yet YOU seem ^ book that the world has not been 
in it, only in images and in o be very much interested 

seentU all accidental facts trn*^*^*^*” spiritual freedom which tran- 
be well described in word, sensual and atmospheric, can’t 

temporary poets, by a medium w"ld troubled like all con- 

1 "'■'■cb IS inappropriate, and of w-hich 

^buty Im key been iraincil to think philo 

y Senupinn '•-hid he 1 ™lh. etc. 

‘ firtiirj and Other Points j audacious altcniauvc version 
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you haven’t an adequate command: because language is a splendid 
medium in itself, if you are an artist in it, and if your interests are 
dramatic or intellectual; but pure images rather require to be 
preserved in painting or created by music. Your verses, in this 
direction, are simply so many proob that images do arrest you, and 
that things and events do not: there is a philosophy for you, and a 
characteristically modern one. It is ivell expressed in your “Brook¬ 
lyn Bridge": but it seems to me that, for a poet, tliis is rather a 
confession of impotence: because the world if mastered and ex¬ 
ploited humanly, ought to be far more interesting to the mind and 
heart dian sensuous images which remain meaningless. When I 
came to the Firebird proper, at first I supposed that of course it 
was Love: but after reading, it seemed rather to be Trutli: in any 
case, here is the spirit passing beyond the images and the facts into 
some abyss where it feels more at home. Every one has his own way 
of feeling and expressing these ultimate things, but there is much 
unanimity among mystics of all ages and religions, and we shouldn’t 
quarrel about vehicles and accidents when it is precisely accidents 
and vehicles that ive wish to transcend. Thank you for remembering 
me: you see I haven't forgotten you. 

Yours sincerely 


To HENRY WARD ABBOT 

VILLA LE BALZE 

FIESOLE OCT. .J, 1030 


Dear Harry 

If I send you my books, it is because various little articles of 
yours in the papers iiave proved to me that you h.ivcii’t forgotten 
our old confabulations on ultimate things; and I wish you uouldn’t 
let your attention become entangled in matters of style; style is 
only a cumbrous vehicle, though an inevitable one, for uhat I hat e 
to say: and without pretending that my tietts are of inucli im- 
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portance measured by the standard ot absolute truth, which after 
all is in nobody’s hand, 1 think you might be interested in them 
as confessions and moral insiglm of an old friend. You say I am 
hard to read; I have heard that before, yet it surprises me because 
I take the greatest pains to be clear, not only in language but m 
thought, and am a very simple commonplace person in my opinions. 
Everybody ought to say: “Of course: that’s what I’ve always 
thought, only I didn’t expect a philosopher to see it’’. I said this to 
Strong (with whom I am staying at present among these Tuscan 
hills) and he explained that the difficulty in reading my books 
came from the ornaments, which interfered ivith the attention and 
made the reader lose the outline of the thought. Is that it? If so I 
can only say that the ornaments, for me, are a spontaneous con¬ 
comitant of the sense, like gestures in animated discourse: they are 
necessary, it you want to reach the true ground and flavour of the 
ideas. All language is rhetorical, and even the senses are poets- But 
people compare books with other books, not with experience. 

Yours sincerely 


To THOMAS MUNRO 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
JANUARY 7, 1931 

Henceforward, in the galleries of Europe, it will be easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the children of light from the Philistines: they will carry 
a green book' instead of a red one,—Thank you very much for 
your Christmas present, and let me congratulate you on tlie just¬ 
ness, as svell as the enthusiasm and the knowledge, to be found in 
/T c “P works (like Raphael’s 

^“rramenlo, and the Gauguin at the end) and I 
whethJr f k' “‘}'J’'™bly fair in distinguishing the qualities— 
whether fashionable at this moment or not—which characterize 
i Great Pictures 0/ Europe (1930). 
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the most different schools. This is all the more admirable ^vhen your 
heart is (or was) so generously set on the love of the ugly ducklings 
of art; but you have a scientific conscience as well as a fresh en¬ 
thusiasm, and you have not been willing to blind yourself to the 
beauties of those works which to you personally may be less 
appealing. 


To B. A. G. FULLER 


ROME, MAY 25, 1931 

Dear Fuller 

After I had finished the proofs of your Aristotle, the two 
volumes * arrived, and I have now read die Socrates and Plato. I 
am partly reconciled to your international American and jocular 
medium; for I see tliat really you are not writing a history of Greek 
Philosophy at all, but a review of what the professors—chiefly 
English or Scottish—now say about it. You might liave carried the 
joke out, and composed a perfect satire on all these controversies, 
on the theme which you indicate in several places, that the two 
and seventy sects come out by the same door wherein they went. 
And this is always the back door. All tliese professors are outsiders 
and interlopers, and the first thing to do if you had wished to 
study the ancients themselves should have been to become a be¬ 
liever in them, and to have let all these modern egotistical critics 
lie buried in their own dust. Plato and Aristotle speak for them¬ 
selves, if you trust them, and if you want guidance, you liave it, 
within the school and its living traditions, in the Neo Platonists 
the Arabians, and the Scholastics. Two points, for instance, would 
at once drop out of tlie discussion, tsf the supposed transformations 
and contradictions in the systems, with the whole trivial question 
of dates; 2nd the importance of the problem of evil. As to the first, 

I found it more annoying in Aristotle than in Plato, in rvlioiu 
(especially if you accept the letters) some chronological variations 

iJlutory o) Greek Phtloiophy. 
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may really be traced; but in either case, it is impossible for any 
autlior to say (or to develop) everything at once; he must study 
one subject first and then another, and the order of these subjects, 
and his age, may naturally colour the discussion, and give it a 
different emphasis or point of approach: but to speak of an evolu¬ 
tion or self-contradiction in mature masters like Plato and Aris¬ 
totle is a piece of modern insolence and pedantry. As to the otlier 
point—the origin of evil—I came the other day in Maritain on 
the observation that tliis is not an important subject in philosophy: 
and naturally not for a Platonist or Aristotelian, because in tliat 
system the creativity of the One is accidental to Him. He may be 
the absolute good in himself and our ultimate good also: but tlie 
fact that tliere is evil too, and separation from the good, is our busi¬ 
ness and misfortune, not a blemish or a fault in Him. So the attri¬ 
bution of evil to matter or to accidental wilfulness or to malice is 
a question of history: and your argument about God “letting go" 
loses all its urgency if we remember tliat "matter'’ is by definition 
indeterminate. When any essence “lets go", matter (or the con¬ 
tingent, whatever you may call it which is crucial for existence) 
is ready to become anything: i.e. matter, left alone, will deviate or 
go wrong of itself—wrong, 1 mean, from the point of vieiv of die 
essence which we happen to look to. You may then say diat matter 
is attracted by the devil, or the seat of free-will, or simply chaotic: 
tliese are all ways of describing tlie same earthly fact. God lets go 
when we lose Him. 


1 shouldn’t have bothered you with these old carpings, which 
you Will think wrong-headed were it not that in reading your Plato 
I have rnore than once been arrested by the extraordinary sympadiy 
and understanding which you display in revealing tlie true in- 
wardness ot die system, tor instance, at the end of the chapter on 
love. Page 201 is suhhme. Why then not have interpreted Plato in 
nlmihurv ‘ paraphrasing and re-tliinking his own 

SZ nr Je “I*“ "“"'I' Confounded Prot- 

estant P™Eessors have got you to paraphrase them instead. 

I hope you will have a good press and a good sale You are 

ropoteTnrnro^'°^"”'T' 

set ot lectures aboiiTad * 1 ' ™crely as a review of reviews or 
useful; and certainly they will k«p'th?Ser rnvake?”''’ 


Yours sincerely 
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To HENRY WARD ABBOT 

ROME, JUNE 10, 1931 


Dear Harry 

Many thanks for introducing me to Miss Millay. I had seen 
her name, and possibly (if she ever wrote for the Dial) I may have 
read some piece of hers before: but all was lost in that terrible bog 
of false poetry into which I hate to step. Poetry, in the sense of 
versified passionate eloquence, seems to be a thing of the past. 
But I see that Miss Millay takes the bull by the horns and dresses up 
her poetry in the magnificent ruff and pearls of Queen Elizabeth. 
It is a wonderful performance: very rarely did I feel that the saw¬ 
dust of modern diction was trickling out of the beautiful fancy- 
dress doll. The movement, and in particular the way of repeating 
and heightening a word, like a theme in music, are unexampled, 
as far as I know, in any contemporary performance. When it comes 
to the thought or the morality, just because it is somewhat genuine 
and modern, there is less nobility: a woman who was really in love 
and gave herself too freely to a lover who, liking her well enough 
at first, got tired of her in the end. The case demands repentance 
and sublimation, both of which Miss Millay avoids, in her evi¬ 
dently pragmatic philosophy. But without sublimation or repen¬ 
tance the feeling could not rise to the level of the versification. It 
is like very good Latin versification, such as is still occasionally 
produced by the well educated. 

I am at work on The Last Puritan and often wish I could show 
you a passage and ask you if it seems to you true to the life—to the 
inner life especially—of our old-fashioned friends. 

I agree that the last years of life are the best, if one is a 
philosopher. 


Yours sincerely 
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To GEORGE STURGIS 

NAPLES, OCT. 4. 193^ 


Dear George 

Since your last letter, which reached me here the other day, 
things have got more mixed up than ever in the financial world. I 
am not frightened, as 1 have no real desire or intention to have a 
motor, and I suppose tliere will always be enough left, of our 
fabulous wealth, for me to pay for spaghetti. Long ago I wrote you 
some philosophical reflections on the absurdity of living well on 
invisible property: but you said I must have been talking with 
Bertrand Russell —1 don’t think I had, at least on that subject; 
1 am not a modern or liberal socialist; but I feel in my bones that 
our form of industrial society is very precarious, and that it will 
disappear, perhaps rather soon, as completely as the mediaeval or 
the Graeco-Roman civilizations have disappeared. I went the other 
day to Pompei, where there is a well-preserved Roman house now 
to be seen. It made me wish I had lived 2000 years ago: it was so 
very beautiful and so very intimate: all the sources, and all the 
ultimate objects, of life were then close at hand, visible, and ob¬ 
vious. Shouldn’t it always be so? We live lost in a spider’s web of 
mac unery, material and social, and don’t know what we are living 
tor or how we manage to live at all. 


Your prophetic uncle 



MRS. C. H. TOY 
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To MRS. C. H. TOY 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME, 
NOV. 12 , 1931. 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

On rereading your last letter, I am shocked to see that it is 
q£ July 10, and presumably unanswered! Four months gone by 
insensibly, every day very like every other. I didn’t stay in Venice 
long, my room at the Danieli being uncomfortably hot and the 
difficulty in taking walks—which I had overcome on other occasions 
—proving insuperable. I moved almost at once to Cortina d’Am¬ 
pezzo, and found it pleasant and, after the month of June, cool 
enough for walking and writing. I have rewritten and (I say to 
myself) finished the Prologue and tlie first two parts of the Novel,' 
“Ancestry" and “Childhood”, bringing Oliver down to the end of 
his seventeenth year. This is perhaps a third—possibly more—of 
the whole in length, but not in importance: for I am discovering 
that the Novel, like Lucifer, really turns out to be dramatic, al¬ 
though I had conceived it as merely philosophical. Even the second 
part, on Boyhood, seems to move with some acceleration, and to 
have a perceptible, even if yet not violent, wind running tlirough 
it. At least, this is die impression it makes on my otvn mind, as the 
condemned portions are chipped off gradually, and the statue ap¬ 
pears. It may be only the fond fancy of a parent, or of an amateur 
sculptor. 

Being tolerably satisfied with this result, I am thinking of 
suspending tvork on the novel until next summer, when very likely 
I shall go to Cortina again, and of devoting this winter to the Realm 
of Truth, svhich is so far advanced already, and so short, that I hope 
to be able to finish and publish it in 1932. The novel in any case 
will take much longer, if it is ever finished at all. Of course, in¬ 
cidental things always arise to distract one from one’s plans. Now I 
have got an irrepressible desire to write an article = on The Good 
versus The Infinite, or the Difference between Western and Eastern 

I The Last PunlaH. 

»“The Prestige of ihc Iiifinitc.’* 
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Mysticism. The cause of this rash plan is double: a book by Julien 
Benda ^ (do you know o£ him? A French Jew who dislikes Bergson) 
on the relations oE the World to (tlie infinite) God, and a Spanish 
book by a Carmelite friar on Saint John of the Cross. The article 
is begun: it is an interruption; but how can I help it? ^ 

The Bushes ’ (of Columbia) have been here; also “Elizabeth 
of the German Garden. The latter told me some interesting things 
about her late husband, my old friend Lord Russell.* In the first 
place we both agreed that it was most satisfactory—much more 
so than anyone could have hoped—that he should have been re¬ 
habilitated and rewarded at die end with a place in the government: 
you know, I suppose, that he was successively Under secretary for 
Transport and for India in die late Labour government. But he and 
“Elizabeth” had had the most bitter quarrels and had long been 
separated. She says marriage is a horrid thing, and diat nobody 
ought to be bound to anybody else. Have you read her last book, 
Father? It is another picture of the evils of domestic tyranny, al- 
diough in this case neither of the two domestic tyrants pilloried 
is a husband. She has built herself a house, with a garden in which 
things at last are able to grow, on the hills behind Cannes: and 
one of her husband’s relations was coming to stay with her, and 
was being greeted with waving scarves and eager smiles at the 
garden gate, when the visitor’s long face and solemn air made the 
hostess ask what was the matter. 

"Frank!” cried the newcomer, with tragic brevity . . 

“What about him now?” 

“Dead and cremated!” 


And this was the way m which “Elizabeth” received the glad tidings 
that she was once more a widow. She says she was never happier 
m her life. She also told me that Bertie had presented himself 
u j Lords to take his seat, but had been rudely shown 

to the door: a brother must ivait eleven months for the sucession, 
sister-in law should have a posthumous male 
child. This law, with modern manners and morals, opens vistas of 
curious possible plots: I shouldn’t wonder if “Elizabeth” took 
advantage of one of them. 


> asa. d'un D.jco.r. Coh^cnt Rapp„„ d. Dieu .1 du Monde. 

> ProtcMot & Mrs Wendell T. Bush 
■The elder brother ol Bemaid Russell. 
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All this merriment may seem heartless at the death of a hus¬ 
band and an old friend: but “Elizabeth” and I are known to be 
heartless: at least, for my own part, I feel so much the continual 
death of everything and everybody, and have so learned to reconcile 
myself to it, that the final and official end loses most of its impres¬ 
siveness. I have now lost almost everybody that has counted for 
much in my life. You are almost the sole exception: because Strong, 
a lifelong if not at all a romantic friend, has developed an attitude 
towards me which is as unpleasant as it is unexpected, I have be¬ 
come, philosophically and intellectually, his bite noire. Personally 
we are still good friends: we keep up appearances, and tliis summer 
and autumn he has actually followed me to Cortina and to Naples 
(where I have been for a month) and spent a few days near me 
at each place. But there is always a tension beneath. He has re¬ 
verted to strict Puritanism in his moral sentiments, and regards 
his father (who had a very red nose and married again at 85) as a 
model of human character. And he has recovered also all his Ameri¬ 
can pride, and feels that it is unseemly and unworthy that I 
shouldn't endeavour to think and ^vrite like other American pro¬ 
fessors. My theory of “essence” is anathema to him, although for 
some years he innocently adopted it; he doesn't like my last little 
book on The Genteel Tradition: and as to the novel, of which at 
his request I showed him the first three chapters, he told Cory that 
it ought to be burned. Cory has no doubt been the accidental 
cause of a part of this transformation. Cory at first was my friend 
only, and helped me with The Realm of Matter. When this was 
finished I was going to let him go home and look after himself: 
but Strong said he envied me such a secretary, and asked him to 
stay and %vork with him. And quite naturally, I suppose. Strong 
began to resent the fact that, in our technical divergencies (which 
have ahvays existed, and not caused any serious trouble) Cory 
should follow me rather than himself; and he began to work to 
convert Cory, partly by persistently and overbearingly imposing 
his own view, and partly by doing all he could to disparage and 
condemn me. Isn’t it sad? Let me give you a sample of die process. 

In one page of an essay on ^Vhitchead ivhich Cory lias written,* 

—he is partly Irish and has ivarm feelings—he had said diat he was 
a "disciple” of mine, had called The Realm of Matter a "great 

* Or. IVhUefiead on Perception, Journal of I'tiilosophy. Vol. XXX So. a. 
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book”, and had used the term "essence" once. Strong, in reviewing 
the essay with him, didn’t rest until "disciple” was changed^ o 
“person influenced by”, “great book" to "recent work”, and es¬ 
sence” to "datum”. I£ you asked Strong how he could be so 
and ungenerous to his oldest and almost his only friend, I think 
he would say that he felt it his duty to protect Cory ftom making 
unfortunate slips which would discredit him as a critic among tlip 
professional philosophers: and that nobody would take him seri¬ 
ously if he began by saying tliat he was simply following me. There 
may be some truth in this, and 1 don't regret at all that Cory should 
correct his essay as required. But what do you make of such want 
of feeling, and such a bitter undercurrent of tyranny? Poor Mar- 
garetl' I understand now better than ever what she must have 
suffered. Cory himself is very unhappy about it all: but what is 
he to do? Strong is supporting him, and has put him in his will- ^ 

I hope I am not indiscreet in telling you all this, but it is 
very much on my mind and as 1 said, you are the only true friend 
left to 


To AIRS. C. H. TOY 


ROME, DECEMBER 13, 193 ^ 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

Witli some hesitation I am sending you a book “ which yon 
may have read already, which you may think horrible, and for 
which they may make you pay duty, because although the book 
spint^Uy speaking is intensely American, this is an English edi¬ 
tion. The author is a young graduate of Princeton, and I (being 
very stupid at catching author's intentions) can’t quite make oui 
what he is after. Is it a realistic study, or is it a bitter denunciatior 
with a latent summons to repentance? In spite of the awful dialed 


'The Marqu.se de Cuevas, the daughtet ot Professor Strong. 
* Thu Our Exile, by David Burnham. 
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his characters speak— (always “home”, for instance, for "at home") 
—and their pitiful moral impotence, I have read the thing through 
tvith great interest. Tell me, are people notvadays really like that? 
And is America really so helpless and distracted? I don’t knoiv 
whether I have told you tliat last summer I read “Babbit”'—not 
tile Harvard Babbit,“ but the true classic; there the prophetic in¬ 
tention is evident, although no suggestion of the direction appears 
in which salvation may come. 

You asked me in a previous letter whether I liked tlie idea 
of building a chapel at Harvard for a war-memorial. Yes, I like iL 
A chapel isn’t a meeting-house: it is, or may be, just a sJirine or a 
monument. Here in Rome there are often two or three churches 
in the same square; they are not needed for popular worship; tliey 
are acts of homage in themselves, as public statues would be. And 
at Harvard, where the existing Chapel is so hideous, the new one 
might serve its commemorative purpose and at the same time (in 
one transept, perhaps, or in one corner) supply a place in which 
morning prayers could be recited for those who ivish to hear them. 
The main part could be left open, witliout pews, and could be a 
sort of Harvard Westminster Abbey for monuments to her dis¬ 
tinguished sons. They might set up even a bust of ME there some¬ 
day, in the philosophers’ corner. By all means, a Memorial Chapel! 
—but not in the style of Memorial Hall. 

To return to This Our Exile, I notice what must be a de¬ 
liberate practice of mentioning insignificant details—how people 
sit, whether it takes two matches or one to light a cigarette, etc— 
and this, apparently, quite passively, in a sort of realistic effort to 
record experience just as it floivs through one man’s consciousness. 
Proust—as you must have heard, even if you haven’t read him— 
also made a point of introducing infinite details: but his had two 
qualities not found here, nor in Joyce: the medley of impressions 
and memories has, svith him, a poetic quality, you feel the senti¬ 
ment, the guiding thread in the labyrinth; and in the second place 
the details themselves are beautiful or interesting, they are selected 
by an active intellect. What appals me in this picture of young 
American life is tlie passivity of it, die incapacity of everybody to 


* By Sinclair Lc\»i» 

3 I'lofcsMjr ItMiig BabbilU 
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swim against tlie stream of mechanical automatisms carrying' tlie 
■world along. It is life in a luxurious inferno; everybody rich, ig¬ 
norant, common, and unhappy. Or am I quite at sea, and have I 
missed the point? 


Yours sincerely 


To JAMES HAUQHTON WOODS 

ROME, DECEMBER 26, ipS* 

Dear Woods ^ 

companyViTtemnr?n honour of it, and in such 

me to plunge again fnto ‘^^’7 ** anything could bring 

But there are arademic life, it would bi your letter, 

is this; that, as you know *<= ““t easily stated of which 

of which two parts W write a system of philosophy 

lEtheeightorfen kctu^l ""P^Wished, and I am 68 years old. 
tion could have been carv ‘he William James founda- 

die social and other commits. accept—in spue of 

would lead. But the Realm of acceptance 

not possible lecture quarries-^and**.^ 

sible. for me to turn'awav frA "muld be rash, if not impos- 

and it would need to be a r ”f uow, and compose a book — 
such an audience—in m a V ^ iovingly-written book for 
difficulty; there are others with ’1 ’“=)'■ Thut B only one 

most regretfully that I sum them all ^ I won’t bother you. It « 

>oungcr and fresher ouartPr SI “P' you to look to some 

name for die honour ihev hiv diank the Department in my 
y and believe me 
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To GEORGE STURGIS 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
JAN. l8. 1932 


Dear George 

Your letter, accompanying your yearly account, sounds rather 
serious and I am afraid you have been having an anxious year and 
are still feeling tlie strain and uncertainty of the crisis. I hope you 
will soon be able to feel secure, even if not so well off as you were 
formerly As for me, the fall (of about one half, as I calculate it) 
in what would have been the value of my property at the top prip, 
leaves me perfectly happy. I seem to have saved $15,000 during 
this calamitous year, after spendingall I wished to spend, and u^nless 
the decline should continue and income be reduced to less than a 
quarter of what it now is. I should suffer 

if I lost everything, and became a pauper I should be all right, 
£ m health continued to be good. I could easily earn my living 
by siting and lecturing. Harvard College has just invited me to 
be the Wm James professor for 3 montlis, receiving $5,000, and I 
have declined, because I prefer to go on with my imtmg, as planned; 
but in “case of push” I might have accepted. And I have recently 

Lclined several other profitable engagements to lecture in America. 

T see vou take my political speculations seriously: I hope they 
deseive it. but am not quite sure. The collapse of “capitalism , or 
what I call invisible wealth would not involve communism: peop e 
might still own houses and land, ships and merchandise, as people 
Sd in antiquity, and down to recent times. Private P^P^rty » 
natural thing, because men like to possess, and are unequally c 
nable of creating or holding their possessions: so that tliere are 
namrally rich and poor people. Communism has a great theoretical 
attractiveness: but it can be established and mamtamed only by 
a deliberate effort and a very strong government, as now in 
L irthe Cadiolie religious ordeis. I dunk it would be a good 
thing it it could be made to work, but I don t believe it ran m the 
long-run, or over a mLxed population. I understand that in Ruaia 
many of the peasants are not yet “socialised : and if they ivcrc 
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would become a delicate matter to distribute the various kinds of 
occupations on a basis of equal wages. I don’t think there is much 
danger of communism in the Western ivorld: btit the enormous 
production of rubbish (tvhich I believe is tfic cause of the present 
trouble, because why should anyone buy rubbisii, simply because 
It IS offered for sale?) renders trade insecure: the demand can stop 
at any moment: and what can the producer do then?—The photo 
of the 3 kids IS charming. But I’m afraid we shouldn’t all look so 
nice If we adopted that costume. 


To MRS. C. H. TOY 

ROME, MARCH 12 , 193 ® 

Dear Mrs. Toy 

acquaintancl'l 1 ° Oliver’s ‘ 

birtliday. The rest, though torthe^“ biography as far as his sixth 
revised or typed as vet I L, „ the most part written, has not been 
if it isn’t too much trouble vou"m*r 

have done with them a \ ■ ?**^^*^ return these sheets when you 

else. Any hlnu youTan ^^ow them to some one 

be most apprecilted. I fed Ifc ! burning it all up-will 

his depth. And this narf ;= swimmer for the first time beyond 

dren—whereas mosf of the'book'"™t~“'’ 
corrections would be nartin.i.Ji fbout young men, that your 
whole first part presuonnes.^ ^ Of course, there is the 

their relations: but Oliver h ' the child’s parents and 

it IS he that comes to make and as you asked for him, 

chology? I think not, whl'",?''"'’ I poi too much psy 

posed to be a novel but a m™ “ remember that this is not sup 
acters by the author is 'Inscription of the char- 

pedantic. gitimatc m itself, if j, not tedious or 

‘ori!u ““‘ement-an invitation to read 
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an address in the Domus Spinozana at the Hague in September, on 
the occasion of the 300th anniversary of Spinoza’s birtL I couldn’t 
refuse, especially as the invitation was couched in German in most 
flattering terms. It ^vas signed by four persons. Brunschvieg (Paris) 
Gebhardt (Frankfurt) Oko (Cincinnati) and Carf (The Hague). Do 
you know who this Oko is? Not Japanese, I suppose. Can he be of 
Finnish origin? Anyhow, the idea of actually holding forth under 
the very roof which sheltered Spinoza as he wrote his Etliics, is very 
stimulating. I have already got my address half written. The subject 
given me was Philosophy and Religion; but that is a general 
heading for one whole group of lecturers—the other group being 
assigned to Physics and Metaphysics: so that I feel free to give my 
paper a special title —Ultimate Religion —and make it an integral 
part (with a few modifications) of the Realm of Spirit,^ on which I 
have been doing a little work this winter, as well as on the Realm 
of Truth. 

We have had a bad winter and it has given me one or two little 
jolts, but not serious enough to stop my work. On the contrary, al¬ 
though I have accomplished very little that is visible, I have been 
very assiduous, and covered reams and reams. But I am afraid the 
quality is rather mediocre, and perhaps I need a little change to 
refresh my wits. 

I have just read Aldous Huxley's Brave New World, on top of 
Benda’s * disparaging view of all worlds, old and new. There seems 
to be a general cliange of tone, among the modern school, from the 
optimism of our time. It is not our old pessimism, either, but a 
sort of horror of mechanism, which I don’t feel, perhaps because I 
have always believed that die universe is mechanical, and that 
nevertheless die spirit can be, I won’t say at home in it, but sup¬ 
ported by it. 

Yours sincerely 

1 The address uas lalcr included in Obiter Scripta, a volume of essays, and not 
in The Realm of Spirit. 

2 Julicn Iknda. Sec Letter. {Nov. 12, 193*). 
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TO AlilS. C. H. TOY 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME» 
MAY 13, 1932 


Dear Mrs. Toy, 

Here are two beautiful letters of yours unanswered and un¬ 
answerable, because you touch on so many things that it would be 
beyond my mental agility to say anything apropos of all of them. 
Thank you for all your pleasant news and many-sided sympatliy* 
and also for the prompt return of Baby Oliver. Before coming m 
him, let me say that I was rather alarmed to hear that your business 
man said discouraging things about the future: but I was reassured 
on reading that you were giving dinner parties and were ready 
to give more. So far, at least for me, the bark of this crisis has 
worse tiian the bite. My account on Jan. 1st showed a drop ol half 
die nominal value of my property (but made up by die inheritance 
from my sister Josephine) but the interest had hardly diminished 
at all, so that, for the moment at least, I am free from all anxiety* 
But the change of heart in my nepheiv,' and in many Americans 
diat have turned up here, is astonishing. St. John the Baptist would 
not have to cry today in the wilderness. People are quite ready fot" 
repentance and a change of heart. 

Your comments on Oliver & Co are none the less pleasant for 
being (I am well aware) biassed by kindness and tact: but I hke 
to believe that my personages are alive: they are certainly living 
in my own imagination; so much so that I am a little at a loss to 
explain or justify them, because it simply is a fact, to my mind, 
that Irma said this or Mrs. Alden did that or Oliver felt in diat 
way. The characters have grown up of tlremselves during tliese forty 
years (all of them aren’t quite so old) and I don’t know enough 
M*;. composition. -When you say thj‘ 

hi>r *T } rt ™P°®^*hle”, I hope you mean that you don't 

do T ' ““"k she is improbab e, 

do you? To me she seems elemental and rooted in nature like tlie 


> George Sturgis, 
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hills: but tliis may be my illusion, because she may have incon¬ 
gruous sources in my experience. I can mention four or five persons 
tlrat have sat for tire portrait, and there may be more that have left 
their impress witliout my knowledge. I will send you later Part i, 
in which her household and the circumstances of her marriage are 
described, chiefly in her own words, and also the whole history of 
her husband, whom you may not like so much on better acquaint¬ 
ance. It is indeed a great compliment to be told that Irma seems 
rvritten by "Elizabeth”. My experience of Germans is limited, and 
of novel-writing nil, whereas "Elizabeth” is an old hand in both 
respects. But I did have some thought of combining sympathy with 
satire in all my snap-shots, as "Elizabeth” does so well. And perhaps 
this is what makes you feel that at first Irma is "designing and 
ridiculous” and afterwards “humorous and intelligent”. Now, tvhat- 
ever unlucky strokes I may have been guilty of in my sketch, the 
real Irma, I assure you, is always intelligent and ridiculous, but 
never designing or humorous. Her naive and continual desire to 
find a lover and a husband may be humorous to us: it is the deepest 
sigh of earnestness in herself. Hopefulness is not intrigue. She never 
designs, but she is always ready to accept. So too with her position, 
good food, etc. This being so, I shall be particularly ivatchful in fu¬ 
ture revisions for any ivrong notes that may have crept in, suggesting 
that she has any humour of her own, or is designing. She is as good 
as gold, but a “higher snob” (since you read Soliloquies in England) 
with a vengeance. 

As to Oliver, he will develop very slowly, and not very much. 
There is no loud or obvious tragedy coming, only a general secret 
failure in the midst of success. But he is a wonderful noble boy, 
if only I am able to make the reader see it. 

The year 1632 saw the birth of John Locke as well as of 
Spinoza, and I have been asked to read a paper in London in com¬ 
memoration of Locke also. Being in for it, and my Spinoza lecture 
practically finished, I have accepted and expect to go to England in 
September, by the Hook of Holland-Harwich boat immediately 
from tlie Hague. Locke is a terrible come-down after Spinoza; but 
it is an easier and pleasanter theme. At tlie Royal Society of Litera¬ 
ture (of which I have die lionour to be a member, dtougit I h.ive 
never been at their place, 2 Bloomsbury Square, nor know even 
the name of any odier member) the audience too tvill be easier 
and pleasanter to address. They will understand a little philosophic 
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banter: because Locke, like Irma, is intelligent and ridiculous. 
This will be die comedy after the high tragedy of Spinoza. 

Among the people who have been here this winter was Kooeu 
Herrick, who seemed radier a wreck, as I suppose we all are mo 
or less, and who has now sent me his brodier-in-law s transia 
of Dante.^ Fletclier was a friend of mine, and a nice person. i 
preface too is nice: but the translation —1 I have read tlie begin 
ning, and the Francesca episode, and meant to read die 
but my courage gave out. It gives line for line: but ten Eng is i 
syllables are very mucli more than eleven Italian ones. The lines 
have to be horribly padded: and what can a man who is not a poet 
nor an Italian of die i4di century, nor a CadioUc pad his hu^ 
widi? Only pedestrian circumlocutions. And Dante is so simple* 
so familiar, so clearl His mind is so entirely on what he has to say- 
Only an inspired poet could translate him 

Yours sincerely 


To MRS. WENDELL T. BUSH 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
MAY l6, 1932 

Dear Mrs. Bush 

I hope you may have to return to Rome, and tlien we can dis¬ 
cuss at length tliese perplexing matters. As to Henry Adams, hoW 
could he combine his Ruskinian admiration for ''Gotliic” tiling 
widi his sceptical philosophy? As to Couchoud's book,= I read it 
wi* the peatest interest, devoured it, and felt more recomtrucUon 
going on m my mind dian any book on diis subject had ever caused 
before. I diink he must be right cssciitially; I mean, in respect to 
cverydimg diat matters in Christianity. He sees it from die inside, 
m Its true traditional imaginative growdi. The New Testament is 

• The Divmt Comedy, Imnslalol by JcBcrson Duller Fletcher. 

> Wur. le Dieu fed homme, by Paul Louts Couchoud. 
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a miscellaneous collection of Church tales, the sediment of early 
Christian tradition. It is not the foundation of any living faith, 
and never could be. The figure of Christ is just like that of the 
Virgin Mary, a mytliological figure. The dramatic, life-like, and 
personal notes are Just as frequent in St. John as in St. Mark; they 
are the product of prolonged, intense, cumulative dramatization. 
The Magnificat is no less genuine than the Sermon on die Mount, 
which last is evidently not a verbatim report of a real “sermon” but 
a disjointed collection of maxims, very like those of Hillel and the 
revolutionary late Jews. All this, however, does not militate in my 
mind against the existence of a historical Jesus, about whom we 
know next to nothing. I believe in general in a dualism between 
facts and the ideas of those facts in human heads; and nothing seems 
more normal than that a religious Risen Christ should have been 
identified with an earthly dead Jesus. 

I have put aside the books and will send them—to America?— 
if you don’t turn up. 


Yours sincerely 


To HENRY WARD ABBOT 

HOTEL BRISTOL ROME 
JUNE 7. 1932 


Dear Harry 

I see that your seventy years leave you still full of vigorous in¬ 
dignation and a proselyting spirit. You won’t allow America to re¬ 
pent at leisure and you won't allow me not to be enthusiastic about 
Poe. It ivas no doubt American sin—I mean worldlincss, optimism, 
and self-satisfaction—diat made people disapprove of Poe: even 
your "great poet” Edwin Markham seems to .apologise for Poe for 
not "whooping her up” widi tire crowd. I never disliked Poe for 
that; on the contrary, that was the side that allied him to genuine 
poets and brave minds. I remember that Frank Bullard once .asked 
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me whether I preferred Poe’s works or Lowell’s works for a ' 
mas present, and seemed to be surprised when I said:^ Poc s. 1 e 
there was something of the consecrated spirit about him, althougn 
very meagrely fed by tradition or learning or experience^ of the 
larger world: it was puerile love, puerile sorrow, and puerile love 
of beauty: yet these things were tliere; and I have always mysel 
rather liked the young view of spiritual life, for being less entangle^ 
with shams and false compensations. But I could never stand Poe s 
versification: and as a prophet of romanticism what could he say 
to a person who fed, by day and by night, on Shelley and Leopardi 
and Alfred de Musset? Besides, 1 am myself romantic only nortli- 
north-west: all that grief seems rather an idle private indulgence. 
It is in steady comprehensive imagination, surveying the real world 
in Its complexity, that the stuff is found for a true elevation of 
spirit: elevation away from, and against, all that medley, if 
like, but raised to a real greamess by that total contrast and renun* 
elation. 

I gave Frank Bullard's present away again when I left Harvard: 
it is probably now making converts to Poe-worship at the Delphic 
Club: but not within reach of my hand, and, if it were I should 
probably prove deaf to the call of grace. It is increasingly hard for 
me to read poetry: 1 relish it only in snatches; as it comes in Shake¬ 
speare s plays, for instance. I have got a big edition of Shakespeare 
* for years I was without a copy—and am reading the whole 
tlirough systematically. How wonderful 1 Yet how horribly impure, 
occasional, only half-lifted out of some vile plot and some ranting 
theatrical tradition. The best of it is that entrancing fusion of music 
m language with passion, colour, and homely saturation of every 
word in the humours of life. Just what Poe didn’t and couldn’t, 
have. But why send me Bliss Carman? Life is too short for tliat. 


Yours sincerely 
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To MRS. C. H. TOY 


VERSAILLES, 

JULY 27, 1932 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

You have no idea with what reluctance I tore myself from my 
Roman diggings and undertook what now seems a great and 
troublesome adventure: for I donT know if I have told you that I am 
to go to England as well as Holland, and to read a paper on Locke 
before the (Bloomsbury) Royal Society of Literature. It is not only 
my elderly self that is changed: the good train from Rome to Paris 
has been taken off; the rapide that remains is as quick or quicker, 
being now largely electric, but tlie carriages are inferior, the dining- 
car occasional only, and altogether there is a feeling everywhere 
that the good old capitalistic days are over, and that the world is 
going native, that is, common. However, my trip so far has been 
easy and simple enough. Poor Strong had gone to stay with his 
daughter, who has just returned from America, for the summer, to 
her house at Saint Germain: but after a week he found tlie arrange¬ 
ment impossible and went home to Fiesole. When I arrived in Paris, 
he was gone. It had more than once occurred to me, in previous 
years, tliat Versailles would be a good place to live and work in 
in summer: and here was I ^vith a free field, two lectures to prepare, 
and two months to spend somewhere before going to the Hague. 
So I looked up rooms in die swagger Trianon Palace Hotel: not 
very attractive; too “first class” for a person who feels old, shabby, 

and ugly. So I took rooms at this-, which matciies 

such a battered personage perfectly. It ivas once an excellent 
hotel, and retains a certain air of faded gentility: reminds you 
of die Paris Opera House and the ballets of die Second Empire. I 
have been alone, or almost alone, in die place, but for die Sunday 
trippers and an occasional old-fashioned party for lundi; but I am 
comfortable, have done good work, and am training by walking 
vigorously, . . . Spinoza is finished and Locke well advanced. 

My nephew George Sturgis, and odier people who write to 
me from America, seem to be fundamentally alarmed, sliockcd. 
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disconcerted by the CRISIS—such is the way my nephew says the 
word should be written. How wonderful if a first touch of adversity 
should convert the U. S., not only back to liquor, but back to Goo 
1 had once written a squib to that effect, inspired by Maritam {y 
know who Maritain is; a leading Thomistic Catholic critic) wni 
of course was not to be published: but I am beginning to think a 
the idea (tliat Industrialism is diabolical) may have some truth in i • 
But the world seems to be so confused morally and political y. 
tliat one doesn’t dare to form any opinion about it. What do you 
tliink, or at least feel to be the drift of things? 

Yours sincerely 


To MRS. C. H. TOY 

7 PARK PLACE, ST. JAMES S, 
LONDON. SEPT. 23, 193^ 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

You find me—or rather I find myself—once more in England 
after nine years absence, and with strangely little emotion, pleas¬ 
urable or othenvise. London is very much as it always was; a fc'^ 
Babylonian white buildings, and a little more motor traffic, is all 
tliat distinguishes it materially from what it was, even forty or 
fifty years ago. Morally and socially no doubt there has been a 
revolution; but I never knew London society, and now I don’t knoi'^ 
a single Londoner; so that I am not much troubled by the change* 
1 mean, I don’t know a single Londoner of those I see in the street: 
I might perhaps hunt up one or two old acquaintances; but 1 am 
Utile tempted to do so; I am sufficiently occupied with finishing 
^ w 'various tldngs tliat turn up. and walking 

m Hyde Park, which seems greener and grander than ever. 

Civen o" the designing nature of my poor Irma liM 

know w r meditation; and while I 

know by creative intuition tltat she wi not designing. I see very 
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well why she seems to be so in my unintentionally unfair account 
of her little flirtation. Of course she was loving, sentimental, thirst¬ 
ing for romantic adventures; and my constitutional tendency to 
be a little satirical made me dwell perhaps too openly on these 
latent qualities in my little lady. You must remember that it is / 
that tell the story of her affair with Oliver’s young uncle; whereas 
it is she that wites to her sister about the other matters: naturally 
she doesn’t bring out the absurd side of her character as much as 
I do. However, you have convinced me tliat the scene in the tower 
must be changed and elaborated, so as to show her psychology 
(which I have clearly in my mind) less ambiguously and unsym¬ 
pathetically. I am going to have her recite '"zwm sehen geboren, zum 
schauen bestelW' (if that is correct: I am quoting from memory) and 
actually lean, in her enthusiasm, rather too far out of the turret, 
so tliat her cavalier is impelled chivalrously to snatch her from a 
horrid death; and then a real dizziness and half faintness can very 
naturally ensue—wholly unpremeditated, but not wholly unde¬ 
sired. Will that do to restore the harmonious honourable senti¬ 
mentality of my Fraulein? 

The Domus Sptnozana at The Hague is very pleasing, with 
an open door from the large room, occupying the whole ground 
floor, into a small garden, and upstairs, under the sloping rafters 
of die roof, the nook where die philosopher slept and died. They 
have collected a few books and MS. belonging to him, but the 
furmiure is rapportie. The meetings were like all meetings and 
international conferences, rather tiresome and futile. My own lec¬ 
ture was kindly received and apparently rather well understood 
by the polyglot audience; and my eloquence transported at least 
one, and the most distinguished, of my audience, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, aged 92, into Nirvana, for (it being after dinner) lie slept 
peacefully through die ivholc. Prof. Edman of Columbia u'as my 
only friend diere: but I weadicrcd the occasion, and tlie night 
crossing from die Hook of Holland, better than might have been 
expected. 


Yours sincerely 
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atheism The top wave o£ the renaissance allowed Shakespeare to 
c^mlSe all these elements: and the wealdt of Chr.stend^ and o 
paganism were at his disposal, widtout die restraints 
of eidier. Nevertheless his medium did limit him • 

might have run over otherwise into the preserves o£ Rabelais, 
Cervantes, or Pietro Aretino. Exuberance seems to me to 
everything, die wealth oi genius as well as the contempt tor . 
and in particular it covers the irrelevant elaboration on lang S 
and of characters which, to us, is one of Shakespeare’s chief charm . 

those glimpses that he stops to give us of the back-waters and ea i 

and weeds of the stream of passion. He challenged and perhap 
'annoyed his public by doing so; but he just could manage it wit i 
out being dismissed as a closet-tragedian; and diese escapades of is 
imagination into the by conscious now seem to us a proof of 
ulous depth in him. I don't think they are tliat: but they are pmo 
of his knowingness and quick intuition. And this brings me Iwc' 
to your conclusion about his philosophy—that life is a dream. Yes, 
that is his philosophy: and when T. S. Eliot says that this philosophy 
(borrowed he thinks from Seneca) is an inferior one, compared 
widi Dante’s, 1 agree it you mean inferior morally and imagina¬ 
tively: but it happens to be the true philosophy for the human 
passions, and for a man enduring, without supernaturally inter¬ 
preting, the spectacle of the universe. It is a commonplace philos¬ 
ophy, the old old heathen philosophy of mankind. Shakespeare 
didn’t create it. He felt it was true, and never thought of tran¬ 
scending it. 


Yours sincerely 


To THE MARCHESA JRIS ORIGO 

[1 am grateful “ the Marchesa Origo £or granting me permissio" 
to me ude Ute following pa«ages from a remarkable letter she re- 
cci\ cd on tlic sad occasion of the death of her little boy. As she says» 
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“it reveals a side of Mr. Santayana’s nature which was not often 
shown.”] 

[written in may 1933] 

.We have no claim to any of our possessions. We have no 

claim to exist; and as we have to die in the end, so we must resign 
ourselves to die piecemeal, which really happens when ^ve lose 
somebody or something that was closely intertwined witli our exis¬ 
tence. It is like a physical wound; we may survive, but maimed and 
broken in tliat direction; dead there. 

Not that we ever can, or ever do at heart, renounce our affec¬ 
tions. Never diat. We cannot exercise our full nature all at once 
in every direction; but the parts that are relatively in abeyance, 
their centre lying perhaps in the past or in the future, belong to 
us inalienably. We should not be ourselves if we cancelled tJiem. 

I don’t know how literally you may believe in anotlier world, or 
whetlier die idea means very much to you. As you know, I am not 
myself a believer in the ordinary sense, yet my feeling on this sub¬ 
ject is like that of believers, and not at all like that of my fellow- 
materialists. The reason is that I disagree utterly witli that modem 
philosophy which regards experience as fundamental. Experience 
is a mere whiff or rumble, produced by enormously complex and 
ill-deciphered causes of experience; and in the otlier direction, 
experience is a mere peephole through ivhich glimpses come doivn 
to us of eternal things. These are the only tilings that, in so far as 
we are spiritual beings, we can find or can love at all. All our affec¬ 
tions, ivhen clear and pure, and not claims to possession, transport 
us to another world; and the loss of contact, here or there, with those 
eternal beings is merely like closing a book which ive keep at hand 
for anotlier occasion. We know that book by heart. Its verses give 
life to life. 

I don’t mean that tliese abstract considerations ought to con¬ 
sole us. Why wish to be consoled? On the contrary, I wish to mourn 
perpetually the absence of what I love or might love. Isn’t that what 
religious people call the love of God? 
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To MRS. WENDELL T. BUSH 

IlOrCL BRISTOL, ROME 

DEC. iG, 1932 

Dear Mrs. Bush 

Thank you very much for your good Christmas wishes, ^ 

I reciprocate, and also for your address, which has enabled nje o 
send off this morning three books of yours which I ought to hav 
returned long ago. The Couchoud has made a great impression 
on me, and I have sent for others of the same series, to see w 
backing his views may really seem to have. I believe he is rig 1 
in his religious psychology, that Christianity is an eschatologica 
prophecy, not a personal morality corrupted into a theologies 
system; but I am doubtful about the historical mixture of tradition, 
legend, 8 c myth. Were it not that today being my 69 th birthday, 
have made a good resolution to write no more articles and give no 
more lectures, at least until all my projected work is done, I might 
be tempted to write something on Couchoud fe Co: but I must 
abstain. 

1 myself have not seen the Septimana Spinozana, as the Hagu^ 
volume is to be called. I have been waiting to receive a comp 1 
mentary copy; but that may not enter into the Dutch way of doing 
business, so that now I have written ordering one: and heaven 
knows when I shall be allowed to reprint my article. The idea 0 
publishing it together with the one on Locke has fallen through- 
on the other hand, the Royal Society of Literature (for whom die 
Locke was written) have been very kind and appreciative, and have 
asked for other papers of mine to join with it in a volume to appear 
under their auspices, I have fished out the best of what I had in¬ 
tended for “Symptoms”; the rest of "Symptoms” can be neglected, 
and m Uiis way one item in my literary programme is actually 
executed without any further labourl I feel a great relief: but I 
am sorry to see the Spinoza fioating hopelessly doim stream, out 
ot my range, m die international Noah’s Ark of the 

iSce Letter. [May i 6 . igjaJ 
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Spinoza 7 m. And yet, who knows: perhaps that Ark alone may sur¬ 
vive the Deluge. 

I am at work for the moment on tlie novel, witli much amuse¬ 
ment to myself, but little hope: it is too difficult and too compli¬ 
cated. When I tire of it, I shall take up The Realm of Truth, which 
ought to be soon brought to the boiling point. 

Are you coming to Europe tliis winter or Spring? 

Yours sincerely 


To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
APRIL 12 , 1933 


Dear Smith 

The end of your book on reading Shakespeare has set my mind 
going furiously and before the ferment dies down, I must send a 
wave radiating in your direction, by way of thanks. But first, putting 
all civility aside as unworthy of the occasion, let me confess that 
I don’t like or agree with everything you say: you seem to me to 
over disparage and to over-praise Shakespeare, and to talk of mys¬ 
teries and problems where they don’t exist. Of course no author, no 
child, no earthquake can be fully explained by general “laws", and 
an element of happy or unhappy chance, or conjunction of acci¬ 
dental circumstances, mingles with everything that we do or say. 
Shakespeare happened to have a great fluid imagination and an 
enormous eloquence or gift of storing and mating and pouring 
out words. These natural powers—which many a man has here and 
there—happened in his case to be set free, fed, and loosened by the 
circumstances of the age and by his special craft as an actor and 
playwright. Most other poets have been held do^vn by tradition or 
religion or lack of opportunity to a single mode of expression, to 
one literary key. They were not allowed to mix poetry witli prose, 
tragedy witli comedy, love-making witli politics, or edification ivitli 
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To WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

CORTINA d’aMPEZZO 
JULY 10, 1933 


Dear Billy 

Not Erasmus, Spinozal But even tliat is not accurate. I went 
last September to tlie Hague, where tliey had a meeting in honour 
o£ tlie tercentenary of Spinoza’s birth, and I read a paper whicli is 
only attached to Spinoza by way of the zenith: for, mind you, 
tliough physically every zenitli is at a hopelessly different point 
from every other, spiritually the nearer anyone gets to his own 
zenitli, tlie nearer he is to everybody else’s. This paper is to appear 
in a polyglot volume entitled Septimana Spinozana which was to 
have been issued last November, but is still delayed. Perhaps it 
will appear by November next. 

As 1 approach 70 (December next the venerable number win 
be completed) 1 feel that I may abandon the future more and more 
to Providence. I go on working, but without being at all confident 
that it will be possible, or would be best, for me to accomplish any¬ 
thing special. At present, I am crawlingly proceeding witli my 
novel : tliis is something nobody else could do, since it gives tlic 
emotions of my experiences, and not my tlioughts or experiences 
Uiemselves: whereas The Realm of Truth or The Realm of Spirit 
might perfectly well be described by some future writer better 
Uian 1 should do it. However, 1 am very well, and not worried by 
tlie crisis or the collapse of the dollar: it makes me much poorer 
on paper, but I had a broad margin to my budget, and as yet have 
no need of changing my way of living; and it is not impossible. 
It 1 should live ten years more, that I might finish ray whole pro* 

trrammp. ° ^ 


^ spent three previous summers h 
Tea ly delightful: warm enough in tlie sun to make Uie system 
exude lU waste substances, and cool enough at night to kill all 
Soue Dolomites are highly pic- 

P“P'= this hotel very toler- 
lo-smce I don t have to speak to Utem. The trouble is that on 
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September ist winter sets in, and I shall have to move to Venice 
or elseu’liere until it is time to return to my Roman diggings. 

^Vcll: You at Great Yale are probably carried sky-high on die 
crest of twenty enthusiasms at least. Don’t break your neck, and God 
bless youl Kindest regards—Come again to Rome: it is improving 
yearly more dian if it were in America. You will be astonished. 

Yours ever 


To "A. E“ {GEORGE WM. RUSSELL) 

[I am indebted to Mr. Alan Denson, a young friend of Santayana, 
for having traced the following letter, and supplied me ivith a copy.] 

SEPTEMBER 22 , igSg 


Dear Mr. Russell, 

It is interesting to know Uiat you have noticed the quotation 
from your poem "The Virgin Mother", in my Realm of Matter.' 
The devil notoriously quotes scripture for his own purposes, and 
you must forgive me if I used your words to point a moral which 
(as I now see) ivas not the one you intended. The immanence of 
"love" or potential "beauty" in the material world is, in one sense, 
a truism. When anything arises or happens we may say that there 
was a "mysterious” tendency in die conditions to produce just that 

1 In the Preface to The Realm of Matter, Santayana quoted the folloiving 
lovely stanza5 from “A E.”; 

*‘\Vho IS (hat goddess to whom men should pray. 

But her from uhom their hearts have lurne^ away. 

Out of whose virgin being they were born, 

Whose mother-nature they have named with scorn. 

Calling her holy substance common day. . . . 

Ah, when I think tins earth on which I tread 
Hath borne these blossoms of the lovely dead. 

And makes the living heart I love to beat, 

I look with sudden awe beneath my feet— 

As )ou with erring reverence overhead.” 
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thing. The God oE Platonism and Christianity is simply 
o£ this tendency in nature towards die good, and 
“external" than we may think: i£ tlie tendency is P° 

working in things, it is a part oE nature. Perhaps this was ex Y 
what you meant by saying that we should reverence earth ana n 
heaven: the real motive force towards the beautiful is insiue 


world and not beyond. ^ . 

The centre of my own interest is at a somewhat different po • 
I don’t know, and I don’t much care what the existing motive 
is that makes for the beautiful: in any case it is very imperiec y 
successful. What I care for is the beautiful itself and the vision 
of the beautiful, in so far as they manage to exist, or to be suggeste . 
and this frail, intermittent, but actual realization of the beauti u 
1 call the spiritual sphere. All life is, intrinsically, a part of it: bu 
horribly interrupted and perturbed. 


Yours sincerely, 


To STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 

ROME, NOV. 15» ^933 


Dear Mr. Lamprecht 

Thank you very much for sending me your article,'- and even 
more for troubling your head so much about my lucubrations. It 
you took them more lightly perhaps you would ffnd them less ag¬ 
gravating; I don’t mean that they haven’t any serious intention, 
but that their serious intention would be intercepted if the form 
were not explicitly poetical, I mean, explicitly subject to tlie human 
perspective which nature has imposed on us, whetlier we accept it 
or not. A part of this poetic or human mist is the irony and the 
moral pathos without which any human consideration of such 
large issues would. 1 think, be pedantic. 

XXX. X-rr. Ap™ ■" S.nla).Aa". Journal of Plulosaphy. Vo'- 
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For instance, ilie wJiolc Life of Reason (as I explain in tlie 
Preface to the second edition) was written ^vitli an eye to describing 
experience, not the cosmos. It was inspired partly by Greek ethics 
and partly by modern psychology and critical philosopliy. When I 
say that the ideas of sense arc the true particulars, I mean, not in 
the universe, but in tlie mind only: and the cosmos (i.e. the idea 
of the cosmos) is a construction out of tliese, and in that sense a 
"fiction”. But I never meant that tliis mental fiction had no physical 
object, \vhich it described in human terms. I assumed that it had; 
and this you observe yourself, quite fairly. But you are also right 
in feeling that I was rather carried away, at that time, by a kind of 
humanism and like to degrade, or exalt, all things into the human 
notions of them, and the part they played, as counters, in the game 
of tliought. It was a modern attitude which I hope I have outgrown 
—**Schlecht und modern**, as Goethe says, or Mephistopheles. 

So in die Dialogues m Limbo, you must allow me a little dra¬ 
matic latitude, "Normal madness” is satirical: * it is a joke; but 
Democritus was the laughing philosopher. Moreover, my position 
is that of The Stranger, wliich Democritus disowns. (See pp. 84-88. 
Also in the Realm of Matter, the Preface and the passage against 
“Egyptian atoms”). Democritus, having thought he discovered 
"Reality”, tliought he must worship it. I am in tliat respect a dis¬ 
ciple of his enemy Socrates, and worship only the beautiful and tlie 
good. 

It would be useless for me to try to explain myself about 
naturalism vs. Scepticism: I should be only repeating what seem 
to you my ambiguities. But I will say one thing. By “given” I don’t 
mean extant or met with, but possessed witliin the synthesis of 
apperception. Tables and chairs are not "given”; tliey are posited 
by animal faith. I am afraid this use of words was unfortunate and 
contrary to the inveterate practice of people nowadays. Perhaps 
you might catch ray position if you asked yourself whetlier the 
minds of others (mine, for instance) were "given” to you or not. 
They are given dramatically to your social imagination, to your 
practical trust: but the actual datum in your own mind that names 
diem is only an essence given to you as in a dream and probably 
not e.xemplified again in their innocent persons. 

Yours sincerely 

*I might ha\e said “normal tnspiralion’',=: animal faith, [in text] 
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To MR. AND MRS. WENDELL T. BUSH 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
DEC. l6, 1933 

Dear Mr. Bush and Mrs. Bush 

Your very kind cablegram arrived punctually tins morning 
and was almost the only exceptional event to mark the bitter swee 
occasion of having fulfilled the days allotted to man. By reason o 
strength, or of equilibrium, we may all hope to reach fourscore, 
and not leave anything undone that we ought to have done. 

In her recent very nice letter anent the little Locke book, Mrs- 
Bush said you, Mr. Bush, were not very well. I hope you are a 
right again. I wish 1 could have sent you my Spinoza lecture as we 
as the Locke, but the big book is too expensive for these days, an 
they have redistributed the type, so that no off-prints are available. 
However, the Dutch publisher is willing that after a year or two I 
should republish my paper in a bookj and I may have two othe** 
essays concerning religion written by that time, to make up a vol* 
ume, tvhich you shall duly receive. I have two theological bees m 
my bonnet: one the perplexities of New Testament criticism, re¬ 
awakened in my mind by the book of Couchoud » that Mrs. Bush 
lent me; and the other Bergson’s remarkable (and unforseen) com¬ 
pletion of his system, with almost a conversion to Catltolicisml 
I suppose you have read his “Les deux Sources de la Religion et de 
la Morale'. 1 don’t agree with him any more than formerly, but 
now I like him better. I see him not as a shy German idealist an 
benighted vitalist, but as an isolated mystical intuitive mind, taking 
infinite pains to cut a good figure in the academic world and before 
the modern public, but secretly vowed to a private revelation. R 
is most interesting, pathetic, and worthy of admiration for 
constancy k astuteness, and for the difficulty of the task accom¬ 
plished. I have also read Loisy’s criticism, with which I agree, except 
mat his own position—a sort of Comtian positivism—seems prosaic 
and inadequate. Besides, I have gone over T. S. Eliot’s Harvard 
lectures *-^isappointing and ill-planned, but with some good 
dungs in diem. 

^ Jitus, le Diet! fail homme, 

>T),. U„ of Pooler o„d u,. Cnlicjm. 
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I am waiting for the yearly account of my money-matters to 
see tvhctlier I can continue to live here. If not, I meditate moving 
to tile Riviera, where it would be possible to stay all the year round 
and gatlier all my books once more about me. Afany are at Strong's, 
and some at his daughter's house in Saint Germain. Strong, by tlie 
way, is very hard hit by tlte crisis—much worse than I—and is 
"taking boarders", tliough as yet only his tsvo grandchildren and 
tlieir nurses. 

Witli best tvishes for tlie New Years, ahvays sincerely yours 


To C. J. DUCASSE 


ROME, APRIL 8, 1934 


Dear Mr. Ducasse: 

Your paper on “The attributes of material tilings” gives me 
the greatest pleasure, and I admire tlie clearness and simplicity svith 
which you mark the right path tlirough the labyrinth. 

There remains an ambiguity, I tliink, about space and time, 
and you acknowledge it. The properties of a portion of physical 
space and time constitute a physical substance; but pictorial space 
and sentimental time have no properties, only qualities. They are 
essences. 

I feel that there remains a difficulty also in regard to the "psy¬ 
chological" reality of given qualities. Nausea and green no doubt 
cannot occur except in feeling or (what 1 regard as die same diing) 
to intuition; but "four" can occur in die legs of a chair as well as 
in the mind of a man counting them. So diat I think you can’t stop 
at a psychological existent, but must end ividi an essence. Besides, 
the relation of the quality intuited to die intuition is not diat of a 
predicate to a subject, but diat of a "content" to a feeling. The 
feeling is not green. Yet we say the feeling is nausea; because here 
we are far more aware of the experience, or disturbance of life 
widiin us, than of die object, which is too fluid and unclassified to 
be easily named. So widi pain. The quantity rather dian the quality. 
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tlie coming and going, rather than the “content,” interest 
sorb us; and tlierefore we name tlic intuition, die active fee iHo. 
and not that ivhich it reveals. 

No doubt you have convincing diings to say on diese pom 
also; and I hope very much you will make a book of these 5 ^’ 
because otherwise diey might not have the great and decisive m 
fluence which tliey deserve to have. 

Yours sincerely. 


To Tiro BRYN AMirii STUDENTS 
(in reply to a letter of inquiry from them) 

ROME, DEC. 11. 1934 


My dear Miss Jane 8: Miss Sylvia, 

%yhat? You don't understand “Materialism fe Idealism 
American Life ?' But it was written especially for a Young Ladies 
College Bedford College m Regent’s Park—and if not all in wor s 
of one syllable is surely all on one soft, sweet, clear, crystalline note. 
I know: because in order to determine what I may have meant by 
“moral freedom”, I have had to re-read the lecture. You might at 
least have mentioned the page on which the peccant phrase ivas to 
be found: but I had to read almost the whole, since those words 
never appeared until next to the last page. You find “moral free- 
, ^now perfectly well what “spiritual free* 

dom is: lE I only had written “spiritual Ercedom", I should have 
saved you a lot o£ trouble. 1 am sorry: and by way o£ apology I w*” 
srv " ’ll ^ context that I mLt have meant to 

h opposed to moral prejudice or constraint- 

oE value mlP 7 ‘n feeling and action the judgenien 

tmn by your true nature, and not by cus- 

or convention. A man U morally free when, in full possession 

'Chap. VI of Choratl.r ofid 


Opinion tn the United States. 
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of his living humanity, he judges tlie world, and judges other men, 
with uncompromising sincerity. Spiritual freedom, although you 
know better than I what it means, might perhaps be distinguished 
from moral freedom in this way: that a free spirit is something in 
a man that judges his o^vn nature and his o^vn impassioned judge¬ 
ments, and perceives their relativity. This perception does not 
contradict those moral judgements: it is not a rival conscience: it 
is rather a super-moral speculative or mystical insight that sees die 
human pathos in tliose feelings, and somehow transcends them. 

Yours sincerely 


To F. CHAMPION WARD 

ROME, DEC. 14, 1934 


Dear Mr. Ward 

Your eulogy of me reads like an old-fashioned epitaph: strictly 
true to die facts but with no pretense to impartiality. It is very well 
expressed; and I am sending it to anotlier friend who at this mo¬ 
ment is writing an article about me, in case he should like to steal 
some of your diunder for his peroration. Would you mind? 

As to die “subsistence" of essence, have I ever said that it 
subsists? If so, it was inadvertently. That is rather die neo-realists’ 
word. In my vocabulary, if anydiing could be said to "subsist," or 
be an essence ^vidi a lien on existence and a certain obduracy against 
contradiction, it would be TRUTH. The compulsion diat die 
triangle exercises on us in forcing us to admit diat it has three 
angles, equal in all to two right angles, etc, is due to the definition 
and to die essence of Euclidean space, in which diat triangle is in¬ 
scribed. But this whole geometry would be an UNEXEMPLIFIED 
essence, and would not “subsist,” if nature and e\perience had not 
led us to perceive and to study objects in which that essence is 
found, so diat it is a part of die TRUTH about them. 

Yours sincerely 
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To SYLVIA H. BLISS 

ROME, JANUARY IQ, *935 

My dear Miss Bliss 

I should have thanked you sooner for “Sea Level” if I hadn t 
followed your injunction to read it by bits; after which I have reread 
it more or less as a whole, in search of your philosophy. You must 
have felt that I should sympathize witlt this, else you wouldn’t have 
thought of sending me the book. Your perfect freedom from re¬ 
ligious or mock-religious presumptions—and also from hostility to 
religion—your clear view of truth, and your sound naturalism do 
appeal to me very much. I have always felt, what you express iu 
regard to trees especially, that our relation to tlie rest of nature is 
fraternal, and that the possession of consciousness or (if we possess 
it) of reason doesn’t justify us in regarding plants, animals, or stars 
as unreal, or as made for our express benefit. And the sea, though 
you speak little of it, has always been a great object lesson to me» 
a monitor of the fundamental flux, of the loom of nature not being 
on the human scale. So far, if 1 don't misrepresent you, we agree- 
But 1 am ill conditioned to appreciate your knowledge and love 
of flowers and of the countryside generally; and I have been so im¬ 
mersed all my life in religious speculation, in literature, in history, 
and m travel; l have lived so exclusively in towns and universities, 
and amid political revolutions and wars, that your simple idylhc 
world, and your intense individualism, leave me rather with a sense 
of emptiness. And haven’t you that sensation yourself? I don't know 
w la ria s you may have had to endure or what misfortunes; your 

it touches the ego in its tran- 
bm ‘<=>1 us nothing o£ your own person; 

o^oC^^ H 'I Of death. oE cities! and o£ tlte mediation 

wid disZe overcharged 

And it vTcmdd r”n =>>s° =1 P^“ o£ nature? 

we find it evervi ^ penetrate into the life of matter, shouldn t 
memed t is X iT "'asteEul, groping, and selftor- 

Xdonaliw um!n " ■ And on dris EuLamental rr- 

uonahty, human society builds so many charming diings-musio. 
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for one, which you appreciate—but also material and moral splen¬ 
dours of every description. The refraction of truth in human philos¬ 
ophies, for instance, is no mere scandal: it composes a work of 
human art, and partakes of tlie force botli of trutli and of imagina¬ 
tion. It seems to me a pity, tlierefore, to leave it out of one’s field 
of interest. 

Let me add tliat I appreciate the level dignity of your style 
and diction. You are doubtless aware that you often lapse into 
blank verse, and tliat, if you chose, you could print your book in 
tiiat form tvith very little alteration. You have preferred a more 
modern arrangement, doubtless for good reasons; but you tvill 
deceive nobody into mistaking you for a real modern, like Mr. 
Ezra Pound, for instance, whose Quia Pauper A marvi I had been 
reading immediately before receiving your book. But though your 
restrained voice may not attract attention so scandalously, I am sure 
that you will give more pleasure to tliose who do hear you, and will 
be more gratefully remembered. 


Yours sincerely 


To f. CHAMPION WARD 

ROME, JAN. 26, 1935 


Dear Mr. Ward, 

Thank you for your letter and your first installment of my 
"life." Both require some reply: first, about this matter of "subsis¬ 
tence.” You speak of the status of an essence "between” its exempli¬ 
fications: but non-existents have no position: they have only eternal 
affinities: so that there is no distance, essentially, "between” one 
exemplification of an essence and another. What intervenes is tlie 
flux of existence in tvhich, by hypothesis, that essence is absent. So 
that I should distinctly refuse to speak of it as "subsisting” during 
that interval. 

Your account of my vida y milagros (as we say in Spanish) 
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is so largely composed oE quotations from my own 
I can only admire your tact in selecting them, and ' 

in using old verses to clarify later events. I haven't evolved, excep 
as I was involved: and almost tlic only point at which you see 
misrepresent a little die truth o£ my history is in saying that 1 
“converted” to naturalism. No: it was not a conversion, but a 
cision. Both views had always been before me: 1 had hesitate o 
oscillated: but gradually it became impossible for me steam y 
hold the Catholic position: the history and psychology of ^ ’ 
other picture, shone through; as if, through a too-thin back- rop 
at the theatre, I had seen the ropes and scaffolding of the stage, 11 
scene-shifters hurrying about in their shirtsleeves, and the prima 
donna in her green-room, putting on die rouge. Still, though my 
Judgement has hardened in maturity, 1 have by no means lost my 
taste for religious drama. Only yesterday I finished a lovely Gentian 
book by Adolph Erman on Egyptian religion, laying it down wit i 
regret that I hadn’t the learning requisite to write (entirely oi 
ferently) on the same subject: because the author has no imagina- 
tion, no religious feeling, and misses the immense persuasiveness 
and the immense tragedy of his subject. 

A minor matter on which your emphasis is perhaps a littw 
excessive is in my isolation in America. I was lieutenant colonel 
of the Boston Latin School regiment, I acted in the Institute and 
Hasty Pudding plays at Harvard, dressed as a leading lady and a 
ballet dancer, I was devoted (as a spectator) to football, and had for 
years, after I was an instructor, many close friends among the under 
graduates. 1 also went a good deal into what was called “Boston 
society. So that my solitude (which was real) was only latent. 
had a great many pleasant relations with the world; and, I ougm 
to add, was always very fond of travel, and of life in cafes and 
restaurants, which 1 still frequent, as well as public gardens, wim 
the nurses and children, and the military bands. You will discover 
this side of me more clearly when my novel appears, which is now 
fimshed, but may not be published at once for various reasons- 
Another point. In my novel there is hardly a word about Spain- 
but if I ever write the autobiography I have in mind, Spain ‘ 
rome into ns own in my life. It has always been a fundamental fad- 
That I have always retained my legal Spanish nationality has not 
iwrai ^ affectation: it has been a symbol of the trutli- 

Until the recent death of my sisters (who had returned to Spam) 
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I went almost every year to Avila, living cn famille tliere. It ^vas 
only o/Ticially, on my literary side, that Spain counted for little. 

I mention these points because I think your account of me 
will be so sympathetic and penetrating tJiat I want you not to miss 
any important fact. 


Yours sincerely 


To GEORGE STURGIS 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
FEB. i8tH 1935 


Dear George 

Yours of tlie 8th has just arrived, and I interrupt my revision 
of tlie novel at p, 400, (about half-way) to reply at once. I had 
rather expected to go to Paris this year, but one of my objects was 
to see Cory and get his opinion about some verbal matters in The 
Last Puritan about which my own judgement wavers. But he says 
he would rather come at once to Rome, and I am expecting him 
this week. That will make it unnecessary (as far as the novel is 
concerned) that I should make that journey; and I know no tempt¬ 
ing place in or near Paris in which I could be comfortably settled 
for the summer. Even the old hotel I Avas at in Versailles is now 
shut up, so that I shall probably go to Venice and Cortina. How¬ 
ever, nothing is settled; and if you can recommend some charming 
spot in or near Paris—or anywhere else—where I could have quiet 
and coolness and pleasant walks, I should be only too glad to go 
and meet you there. . . , 

One effect of old age is that days and weeks seem to pass more 
quickly: there is hardly time to do anything, and evening and 
Sunday come round when you tiiought it was Wednesday or the 
early afternoon. I suppose the tempo of one’s o^vn blood-vessels, 
or whatever keeps time within us, has grown slower, and glide 
over events as if they were notliing capable of leaving a mark be- 
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cause our brains are too soft to retain new impreaions. It’s not 
at all an unpleasant condition, though a bit ignominious, li 
decay. A Mr. Keene. 79 years old. came to see me yesterday 
told stories by rote. He said he enjoyed his visit, and I believe 11 
But he knows tliat I won't return iL 

Yours afP' 


To CORUSS LAMONT 

ROME, MARCH 5» *935 


Dear Mr. Lamont: 

Thank you very much tor your book ‘ and your letter. As faf 
as your argument is concerned, you know that you are preaching 
to the converted. The subject of immortality, has long ceased to 
be a living issue with me; and though I know that some people oK 
agonized about it, I am confirmed in my old impression that this 
is a verbal or mythical obsession of the human mind, rather dian 
a literal belief. Everything, in myth and religion, must be under¬ 
stood with a difference, in a Pickwickian sense, if we are to under- 
Stand it ituly, and not to import an unnatural fanaticisni into t c 
play o£ poetic fancy. 

I have been particularly struck by your quotation from 
ser, on p.i2g. 1 suppose he has got this from Heidegger whom 
don t mention, but who, as you doubtless know, has made a gteat 
deal of this notion of deatli as the totality of life, or as I should say# 
as die truth of life, which is something eternal. With this insight 
on die one hand, and the insight that life is movement, on 
other hand, I think a rather new and profound analysis miglit be 
made of the notion of immortality. Orthodox heavens are peac*:- 
full souls are not supposed to change and pass through new risks 
P°»ess. as m Dante, the truth of theH 
earddy careers and of their religious attainment. In other words. 

1 The Illusion of Immorialily. 
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souls in heaven are mythical impersonations of the truth, or total¬ 
ity of those persons’ eartlily life. At the same time, this life and 
anything truly living, is something dramatic, groping, planning, 
excited, and exciting. It is dangerous; and Nietzsche needn’t have 
told us to live perilously: it would have been enough to tell us to 
live. Put these ttvo points together and you have a demonstration 
of the necessary transitiveness and finitude of any real life. 

On hearing that you belonged to the Delphic Club, I took the 
catalogue of 1932, which I happen to have here, to see what class 
you tvere in, and incidentally I glanced over die early lists of names 
more familiar to me. Those are very pleasant memories; and they 
illustrate our philosophy of life; because it is what those young 
men were then, in the flush of youth, that is ivorth returning to 
and congratulating oneself upon, and seldom, perhaps never in the 
end, die later transformations which they may have undergone. 

Yours sincerely 


To GEORGE STURGIS 

HOTEL BRISTOL. ROME 
MAY 8, 1935 

Dear George 

My plans are still somewhat uncertain, but probably I shall 
go straight to Cortina about June 1st. The war-rumours seem to 
have died down, and perhaps it is reasonable to believe the Ger¬ 
mans will not attack anybody until there is a good prospect of do¬ 
ing so with safety. Events in Austria or Russia or Poland, however, 
might at any moment precipitate a conflict; only that things will 
be so mixed that even if the armies held out (which is doubtful) the 
governments themselves would hardly have the constancy which 
diey showed—most of them—in 1914-18. Anyhow, I am acting as 
if all would remain normal: and probably we should have timely 
warning before the Germans could get at us in Italy. 
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Cory has gone back to England, and the novel is being printed 
by Constable, who seems to have been favourably impressed by it. 

I am going to send tlte proofs, when they arrive, to New York, so 
tliat Scribner may reprint the book there, and secure the American 
copyright. 

President Conant of Harvard, and the Tercentenary commit¬ 
tee, have been writing to me in a somewhat queer way. First they 
asked me to come to Commencement this year, and get a degree o 
Docfor of Letters. (I mean, Litt.D. not Ll.D.) When I decline 
this honour, which I got 24 years ago from the U. of Wisconsin, 
they wrote asking me to come next year, read an essay at the Sum¬ 
mer School, and get a degree, not Specified, together with 60 other 
distinguished Scholars—no politicians or even Presidents of Col¬ 
leges being in the list, I have a feeling that they wanted to get me 
out of the way as inconspicuously as possible, without actually over¬ 
looking me altogether. But in any case, I should have declined, 
partly because I don’t want to go to America at all, much less to 
an Academic congress, and partly because when my novel comes 
out there may be more or less offence taken at it, and it is better 
tliat nobody should be placed m the embarrassing position of coun* 
tenancing naughtiness. All novels are naughtier now than they used 
to be: but how shocking that an ex-professor of philosophy 3 t 
Harvard should write a novel at all, and call a spade a spadel At 
least they won t be seeing me, and finding they have unwittingly 
given me an honorary degree—almost of Divinity—at the very 
moment when I was unmasking my essential wickedness. With 
3000 miles of salt ^vater between us, 1 shall feel safer and less 
hypocritical. 

1 / ^ shan’t see you this time: but let me know if 

really feel like flying to Venice about Tune 1 st and I could stop 
there for a day or two on the way to Cortina. 


Yours alpy 
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To MliS. JVmDELL T. BUSH 

HOTEL SAVOIA, COUTINA 
JULY 5 , 1935 


Dear Mrs. Bush 

You are right, you see, in supposing that, rather liclpJessIy, 
I have come again to Cortina, but not to tJjc Miramonti, partly 
because I didn’t like the room tliey offered me, and partly because 
fiom the town I can vary tiie direction and length of my walks 
better than from that outlying starting-point. I was a bit tired of 
^v’alking daily to tlic village and back, and also of the crowd of 
people. Here I am more as in a town, that is, more in my element. 

I am reading Alain’s Les Dieux, the most obscure French book 
I ever have come upon, ragged and perverse in places, but also 
full of wonderful insights. Besides, apart from his vulgar politics, 

I agree ^vith him, and am encouraged to find so penetrating and 
spontaneous a thinker taking precisely my view of "Spirit”. He 
says: "L'attribut de puissance, d^legu^ d I’esprit pur dans une 
sorte d’emportement, doit etre pris comme la partie honteuse de 
la religion de Tesprit”. I must quote this in my book. The Realm 
of Spirit^ which I am working on at present, being in the mood 
for it, although The Realm of Truth should be published first. But 
my mind isn’t entirely clear for sheer philosophy, as the second 
proofs of the novel are about to reach me, and I shall have to go 
over those 723 pages once more. We are having some qualms about 
the hotels and inns (also personages) mentioned, all real ones, and 
the possible law-suits that the proprietors might bring for defam¬ 
ing tliem or their establishments; but I am careful to kill or remove 
all the persons, and not to say anything not flattering about the 
houses; so that I hope to escape prosecution. My weakness for real 
spots and their atmosphere makes me hate to give false names to 
places, or even to persons, when the true name is not positively 
out of the question. I hope people won’t tliink it is impertinence; 
it is genuine love of truth. 

If you don’t feel up to going to Paris—which will be on your 
way home—I can hardly hope to see you here this year, or in 
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Venice-where there is. by the way. a Titian "’‘‘“bition open. I 
expect to be at Danieli’s in September and part o£ Octobe , 

I venture to return to Rome. ^ 

I hope Mr. Bush will find his cure efficacious, and that you 
summer will be otherwise pleasant for both of you. 

Yours sincerely 


To GEORGE STURGIS 

VENICE, OCT. 3 . 1935 


Dear George 

U you are as innocent as I am about the ways of the boo 
trade, you will be surprised to hear that between 35,000 and 40,00 
copies of my novel have been sold before the book has appeareu. 

There seems to be a thing called the Book-o£*the*Month Clu * 
that performs this miracle every thirty days for one author 0 
another. Not really so flattering, therefore, tliat The Last Tun 
should have been one of Uie twelve (and not less than twelve) nc"^ 
books Uiat must sell about 40,000 copies every year; but it is p'^^ ' 
ant to get $5000 at once for the book; Scribner gets another 55 '°°®’ 
and there is likely to be a sale outside the circle of subscribers to 
the Book*o£-die*Month; so that we are to be congratulated, so 
far, on die success of the book. But you must remember that die 
twelve apostles were chosen by Christ himself, and one of thei« 
was Judas; and though he got Uiirty pieces of silver, according to 
contract, it didn’t do his reputation much good with posterity. 

You may also wonder, as 1 did, how the committee of diis clu 
could choose my book before it was out: but the practice of 
lishcrs nowadays seems to be to send advanced proofs to the critic^, 
so that reviews and notices may appear at the time of the pubhea- 
don. and my novel was in print (full of enata) in June last, wlifU 
1 read die first proofs here in Venice: and the New York critics 
received advanced copies at the same time. Hence diesc tears, or 
raiUcr these smiles and dicsc shekels. 
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TIic $5,000 haven't been paid yet, and I should be much 
obliged if you would send $1,000 again to Brown Shipley & Co. for 
luy account. This will probably be tlic last extra draft that I shall 
have to ask for for some time, if the novel lives up to its present 
promises. By tlic way, it is not to appear in America before Decem¬ 
ber or January, and they are going to reprint it. The English 
edition appears tliis mondi. I will send you a copy. 

Yours afT^^ 


To ELLEN SHAW BARLOW 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
OCTOBER 19, 1935 

Dear “Cousin Nellie” 

It was most kind of you to send me this message, which takes 
me back to the pleasantly foolish days when Bob' was a very young 
man and I thought myself only a little older. It is noiv 23 years 
since I left America and I have lost the tliread of most of tliose 
affectionate friendships which I had there. I console myself with 
thinking that life would have divided us in any case in all that 
really matters, and that perhaps a complete break helps to preserve 
the memory of one's halcyon days purer than if it had been con¬ 
fused by gradual drifting apart or material impediments. 

I don’t know what I may have said that misrepresented my 
mother’s relations with the Sturgis family. I am sure she had a 
real “culte” for tliem, especially for your motlier and for “Uncle 
Russell” and “Uncle Robert”. Their characters, their persons, and 
their way of living were what she tliought absolutely right and su¬ 
perior to anything else to be found elsewhere. She especially de¬ 
spised, in comparison, Spanish ways and Spanish ideas. That is 
why I have never been able to make out why she ever married my 
father. But there were probably strands in her character and ex- 

1 The son of Ellen Shaw Barlow. 
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perience which I had no notion of. having known her 
oid age, when she was very silent and led a retired resign 
monotonous life. Family history, and even one’s own Pf, 
to decipher unless you have documents to go by. It is like oec p 
ing the Roman Forum. There are the stones, perfectly 
they belong to different strata and it is impossible to piece y 
thing out of them that shall correspond to what existed y 
one time. The reason you say my mother gave for Susies 
staying in the convent—that Susie liked meat and not vegem 
is most characteristic of my mother. She believed in dialectica 
terialism before anyone had heard of Karl Marx. And if 
that saying symbolically, I think it was most true, because re 
with Susie was a social passion, not a spiritual one, and m 
enthusiasms there wasn’t very much peace. She was certainly 
made to be a nun; but she was driven to make that experiment y 
dissatisfaction with her surroundings after the fun of first you 
ivas gone, , 

I am writing separately to Bob, and will add nothing h® » 
except to say “thank you” again for your kind letter. 

Yours sincerely 


To ROBERT SHAW BARLOW 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 
OCTOBER 19» 


Dear Bob 

It is indeed a pleasant surprise to hear from you and even raore 
from your mother. I didn’t even know tliatyou were living together 
m Boston my news of the family history, in spite of a constan 
correspondence with George Sturgis, being veJy scanty. I kne' 
tmi'l't often to the Bangs’s and sometimes sasv you tliere: r 
mml I mlomied Inm of the tact, he seems not to liave known dial 
»Sama)ana’s half 


iistcr Su&ana. 
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you and he were cousins. Boylston Beal is the only one o£ the old 
gang that I ever see nowadays, and he gives me melancholy ac¬ 
counts of the state of things in America, social, moral, and financial. 
I don’t think I should care much for die new generation, in spite 
of my liking for mere youth: but it must be simple youth, not 
get-old-quick standardised immaturity. You will see in my novel 
—the English edition is out, but the American is not to appear 
until December or January—some sketches of what, as I no^v 
imagine it, youth was in your day; in your day rather than in my 
own, because, as you will see, my leading personages are not drawn 
from my own experience but rather from ^vhat I fancied to have 
been potential in my friends. Everybody ^vho is in the know at 
all will recognise some of my originals. I could easily name several 
of our friends who have contributed something to my hero: but 
perhaps it will amuse you and Swelly Bangs to analyse the com¬ 
pound for yourselves. The ladies are also renderings of certain 
sides of people ivho have counted a good deal in my life; but the 
setting is so transformed that perhaps the likeness is rather an 
intention in me tlian a reality. “Rose”, for instance, is a picture of 
what I imagine ray mother to have been like when a young girl, 

I don’t remember liow much I said in that sketch of lier life about 
her romantic adventures when all alone among the Indians in her 
tropical island: ‘ but she had a wonderful coolness and courage, 
and a quiet disdain for what she didn’t feel ^vas quite up to the 
mark. For tliat reason she wasn't very affectionate to her children: 
we were poor stuff, . . . 

I am tempted to send you and Bangs (since you discuss me) a 
little autobiography and a lay sermon of mine. They have appeared 
or will appear in books, but perhaps a pamphlet is less rebarbatif. 

Yours ever 

I See Persotu and Places, VoL I, Chapter 3, ".My MotJier'’. 
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To MRS. GEORGE STURGIS 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME, 
FEB. 5. 1936 


Dear Rosamond 

.... I don’t wonder tliat you feel some sympathy with Peter 
Alden:' he is an amiable type of failure; there were many 1 
in my day. And thank you for being sorry for Oliver, instead o 

saying, like- , that Oliver is a mere idea. " 

says tliat, because he is a professional who doesn’t need to re 
the books he reviews; and perhaps also because, in looking tliroug 
the pages, he got an impression that Oliver was merely negative 
just congealed. And when you say you pity him, and would like 
to blow him up with dynamite, so as to teach him to be more 
human, perhaps you express much the same feeling. But the nega¬ 
tion in Oliver was double; he not only was austere to tlie natural 
man, but he was austere to all the conventions: to his mother, tlie 
Harvard philosophers, and even tlie Vicar’s religion. And tlie dyna- 
piite was actually applied to him by Jim and Mario, and he failed 
to become human. Why was that? Just because he was tied up? 
But he wasn’t tied up, intellectually: he was absolutely witliout 
deliberate prejudices The real reason—and I am afraid I have 
failed to make this plain in tlie novel—was that he was a mysor. 
touched with a divine consecration, and couldn't give way to die 
world die flesh, or the devil. He ought to have been a saint. But 
here comes the deepest tragedy in his lot: that he lived in a spiritual 
vacuum. American breeding can be perfect in form, but it is woe¬ 
fully dun m substance: so that if a man is born a poet or a mysW 
m America he simply starves, because what social life offers and 
presses upon him is offensive to him, and there is nothing else. He 
don n,’- mit.-That is my intention, or rather percep- 

nTaro-^lP^ ‘Eouble wasn’t diat he wouldn’t be common- 
isi ihaW. eommonplace: the trouble 

J "i ' ''c “-ona!, and yet be positive. There was 

no tradition wordiy of him for him to join on to. 

» A chamacr la The Lai Punlai. 
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Your friend Bernard Perry (who I suppose is a son of my old 
colleague at Harvard Professor R. B. Perry, and a nephew of Beren- 
son) tvnrites about me very correctly (as most people don’t: see the 
dust-jacket of the American edition of The Last Puritan, all full 
of falsehoods) and it is evident that he has read what I say about 
myself in various places, already published. And he must have 
heard more or less frank criticism of me from his relations. He 
is very prudent, however, and leaves a certain impression of vague¬ 
ness. Of course it is very hard to say the truth about a person still 
living, especially if one knozos the truth: but I expect he is simply 
young and modest, and has not yet put his reading together into a 
single view. 

I haven’t yet received any other copy of the Book of the Month 
magazine, but someone did send me a cutting abou t my candidature 
for the American throne. Oliver would have served better. 

Yours affectionately 

P.S. I was much interested to hear that all your brothers belonged 
to the "GashQUse", and I have looked them up in the Delphic Club 
Catalogue, which I ahvays receive and keep by me, to verify facts 
about my old friends. In the years 1891-1893 that club was ab¬ 
solutely my home, Hoivard Cushing, Julian Codman, the Potter 
brothers 8: Gordon Bell (not to speak of Boylsion Beal and “Kid” 
Woodworth, the two elders who kept me in countenance there) 
made the place exceedingly congenial; we had a “Drunks Exercise 
Club” that took a walk and went to vespers every afternoon; and 
I became so attached to the place, that I kept going there off and 
on for some years after tliat, until 1896-7 ^vhen I spent the ^v’inte^ 
in England, and broke the intimacy of that connection. That sec¬ 
ond youth of mine was far pleasanter tiian my first youth, wiicn 
I was myself an undergraduate; and the original of Oliver & Mario 
was to have been a story set in that club. But there was no possible 
plot, and the idea smouldered until the war suggested to me how 
it might be ^vorked out. 
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To WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
FEBRUARY l6, 103^ 


Dear Billy 

Your letter about The Last Puritan was one o£ tlie first tliat 
reached me, but I have put off thanking you for it until 
began to come, so that I could have a certain background on whic 
to place your judgement, other than my own necessarily interna 
or a priori view; because the hardest thing for an author, especia y 
tvhen he has lived as long as I have with his characters— 45 
is to conceive how they will seem to other people, when conveye 
to tliem only by words. 1 have pictures, quite as distinct as mem¬ 
ories; and my characters speak to me, I don’t have to prompt them* 
This doesn’t contradict the fact which you mention, and I poi^j 
to in die Epilogue, that these characters speak my language, and 
are in some sense masks for my own spirit. On the contrary, tliat 
makes, or ought to make, them more living, since they are fetched 
from an actual life, and only dressed, as an actor on the stage, for 
their social parts. And I think you are partly wrong, like so many 
other critics, when you suggest that my characters are ghostly an^ 
not ^ living . Even the admitted literary character of their talk is 
not incompatible, as poetry is not incompatible in the drama, with 
individuality in tone and temper. Of course, I don’t always sue 
cced. yet 1 think, if you drop all preconceptions or cliches, ynn 
will find that there is a good deal of individuality in the way my 
cliaractcrs talk, within the frame of what you might call my metre. 
It 15 iny writing, but it is their sentiment. Only the book is very 
long, It can’t leave distinct images if not allowed to settle. The 
great point is, ^ widi poetry, to get the mind docile and free for 
suggestion, and then die dramatic spell will work. At least, th-it 
IS what I can t help feeling, and what is confirmed by various wit* 
nes5« One notices Mrs. Darnley’s special speech; another tells 

ma^r-irT" Elizabeth and her Ger¬ 

man Garden at once recognized her late husband ^ in Jim: “\Vliose 

*Thc snd Fjrl RnucU. ihe elder 


brother of Bertrand Russell. 
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person and conversation”, she writes, ”are somehow curiously fa¬ 
miliar”. And surely Irma and Mrs. Alden are not echoes of myself. 

However, that isn’t tJie point that matters most in die book or 
in your letter. You say I don’t love life and that faith is necessary. 
Very true: I don’t love life unconditionally; but I enjoy the “mere 
living” (as Bro^vning has it) when I am in good health, which is 
most of the time: and I enjoy the episodes, unless I am rudely 
prevented from doing so. If you have my Dialogues in Limbo, and 
will look at p.p. 156-161, you will find Socrates and me defining 
the matter exactly. It was Oliver, not I, who didn't love life, be¬ 
cause he hadn’t die animal Epicurean faculty of enjoying it in its 
arbitrariness and transiency. He was a spiritual man, incapacitated 
to be anything else, like Christ, who couldn’t be a soldier or athlete 
or lover of women or father of a family (or, even, though I don’t 
say so in the book, a good believing Christian). Noiv that is a 
tragic vocation, like die vocation of the poet; it demands sacrifice 
and devotion to a divine allegiance: but poor Oliver, ready for 
every sacrifice, had nothing to pin his allegiance to. He was what 
the rich young man in the Gospel would have been if he had been 
ready to sell his goods and give to the poor, but then had found 
no cross to take up and no Jesus to follow. Faith, as you say, is 
needed; but faith is an assurance inwardly prompted, springing 
from the irrepressible impulse to do, to fight, to triumph. Here is 
where the third sloppy wash in the family tea-pot is insufficient. 
And without robustness an imposed intellectual faith wouldn’t do: 
it ivould only make a conventional person. You say you can’t 
understand how I seem to hold my own in tlie world ivitliout faith, 
and almost without the world. It is quite simple. I liave the Epi¬ 
curean contentment, which was not far removed from asceticism; 
and besides I have a spiritual allegiance of my oivn that hardly 
requires faith, that is, only a humourous animal faith in nature 
and history, and no religious faitli: and this common sense world 
suffices for intellectual satisfaction, partly in observing and under¬ 
standing it, partly in dismissing it as, from die point of view of 
spirit, a transitory and local accident. Oliver hadn't this intel¬ 
lectual satisfaction, and he hadn’t that Epicurean contentment. 
Hence the vacancy he faced when he had "overcome the world”. 
Basta. Thank you a diousand times for your friendship. 
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To WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

IlOTEI. BIUSTOL, ROME 
MARCH 16, 1936 


Dear Billy 

Yes, o£ course, you may print my letter;' not that I remember 
what 1 wote, because my memory dbdains to record recent events, 
but 1 can trust you to leave out any indiscreet passages. For m 
stance, you mustn't say who Jim Darnley is copied from, not on y 
because it b too soon to pillory die dead, but because it 
the young and intimate Russell that b reproduced, not the 
man with hb politics and hb matrimonial difficulties. His 
wife * recognised him, because a lover is always young, but hard y 
anyone else now living would see the likeness. 

There is something which I probably didn’t say in my letter 
that I wbh you would discuss someday in your "As I 
articles. An important element in the tragedy of Oliver (not in hts 
personality, for he was no poet) b drawn from the fate of a whole 
string of Harvard poets in the i88o’s and iSgo’s—Sanborn, Phihp 
Savage, Hugh McCullough, Trumbull Stickney, and Cabot Lodge: 
also Moody, although he lived a little longer and made some im¬ 
pression, 1 believe, as a playwxiglit. Now all those friends of raine, 
Stickney especially, of whom I was very fond, were visibly bib^ 
by the lack of air to breathe. People individually ^vere kind an 
appreciative to them, as they were to me; but the system was deadly* 
and they hadn’t any alternative tradition (as I had) to fall back 
upon: and of course, as I believe I said of Oliver in my letter, they 
hadn’t the strength of a great intellectual hero who can stand 
alone. 

I have been trying to think whether I have ever known any 
good people such as are not to be found in my novel. You wiH 
r’' 1 r ‘ "hy didn't you put us into yo>h 

book, to brighten it up a little?” Ah. you are not novelesqU'= 

iSecp„wou.lM,cttoPhdp.„fFebniao > 15 . .956 

.Th. audio, of 

•Mrs Phelps. 
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enough: and I can’t remember anybody so terribly good in Dickens 
except the Cheerybell Brothers, and really, if I had put anyone 
like tliat in they would have said I was “vicious”, as tliey say I am 
in depicting Mrs. Alden. But Irma was what I think good; she 
wasn’t sillier than we all are, except that we keep our silliness quiet. 
And Oliver was very good: I don’t think you like good people 
really, only sweet people—like Anabel and youl 


To ROBERT SHAW BARLOW 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
MARCH 29, 1936 


Dear Bob 

I have your two excellent letters, and feel as if our old ac¬ 
quaintance were renewed after forty years, without any loss of 
sympathy. Your first letter especially, in which you describe your 
mode of life, surprised and interested me, because that is not the 
way in which I should have pictured you as living in your old age, 
but rather the way 1 should have chosen for myself, if I had stayed 
in Boston and been free to live tliere after my o^vn fashion. A 
bachelor apartment in a pleasant position, opening conveniently 
into a club, and relations kept up naturally with young people, who 
are agreeable anywhere, but in America, at least in my time, the 
only people with whom one could establish frank and unprejudiced 
communication. And now the young people seem to be better in¬ 
formed and better spoken than the average of our time. Of course 
you and I and Swelly Bangs and a few otliers tliat you can easily 
name had a little ballast, social and intellectual, to start ^vith, and 
if we ^vere not altogether dragooned into the marching regiment, 
tve could preserve a little freedom and freshness of mind, even in 
middle life; although for my part I feel tliat die last fifteen years 
of my life in America were a dry season, a time of camping in the 
desert, with very little manna falling from the sky. Besides, any¬ 
where a man between 35 and 50 is, spiritually, under a cloud, as 
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1 have made Jim explain in the novel. The only side o£ your 


life 


ve made Jim explain m uic iio«e.. ‘“'- “••V— , me 

that I should have arranged differently, if f 


person concerned, would have been your professional 
“ _ . , V_ij 1_ nt linme. as 1 


office hours. These 1 should have spent at ^ 

, over my books and papers. But I think it was lucky * 


your ' 

here, over my books and papers. i>ui. x tun.iv .w -- . 

got away and renewed my contacts with Spain and Eng a • 
which 1 like even better, is only a stage setting. I came here o 
to make friends: 1 didn’t need or want society any 
the people 1 see are almost all travelling Americans, or © 
Americans living in Italy. 

As to the novel, and the originals of tlie characters, yo 
really almost in a better position to judge tl^an I am myself. 
lived so long with Oliver and Mario and the rest tliat tliey have 
automatic existence witliin me. They do and say what they elm » 
and I merely take note, as in a dream. Naturally, this p^ ^ ^ 
makes tltem all versions of myself: not only am I the substa 
of ilieir being, like the author of a play, but I am also the 
who speaks their lines. Even in assuming tlie most different cn 
acters, something of the ventriloquist remains his o^vn. You s 7 
Oliver is most like me: he was meant to be most unlike me, \ 
only in his physical and moral character: in the quality of 
mind, he is what 1 am or should have been in his place. This i 
true also of his father, of Jim, and of Jim’s father: and it_is eve 
true of some of the women, such as Irma and Aunt Caroline- ^ 
tlie Ollier hand, 1 think there is some exaggeration in tlie criticise 
made by some people that the characters are not living and have 
no individual way of speaking. They may not talk as people ac¬ 
tually do: but they talk in their own way, generally, if not 
and if people opened the book in i oo years they wouldn t thm 
the language not characteristic enough. And they would under^ 
stand it. 


Yours* as ahvays 
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To ROBERT SHAW BARLOW 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
MAY 3, 1936 


Dear Bob 

It is very nice o£ you to take so much interest in The Last 
Puritan and its fortunes. Apart from friendship, no doubt it is a 
curious phenomenon that the book should "take” with the public. 
You and Lonlie want to know how I feel on that point. Of course, 
I am gratified, and there’s money in it, which I didn’t expect or 
strictly need, but which it’s pleasant to have, especially as my 
earned income seems more my own than the money in George 
Sturgis’s hands; and I am going to regard it as income and not as 
capital, so that for a time I shall be very well off. At my age it 
makes less difference than it would have made formerly, and I 
hardly know what to do. I don’t want to travel, which would have 
been my first thought when I was young, or to buy anything in 
the way of possessions, not even books, except such as I mean to 
read. However, I am thinking of going to Paris and taking a little 
suite in a hotel, such as I have here in Rome, so as to spend tlie 
summer comfortably and see if I can finish the Realm of Truth, 
which I am now working on. 

My original feeling about The Last Puritan was that it was 
risky to publish it at all, during my life-time; but on the whole, 
at last, I overcame that apprehension. After all, I am out of tlie 
world, and it wouldn’t matter much even if people abused me. But 
the dangerous sides of the book—and it has more than one such— 
seem to have been overlooked or timidly ignored by the critics. 
Perhaps in conversation some people discuss these matters, but 
their comments don’t reach me. Granted, however, tliat the book 
^vent down and got a hearing, frankly I am not surprised that 
it is liked. Though it may become a little philosophical in places, 
it is irritten fluently, intelligibly, in pleasant English, and the 
characters (as one critic said) are "the very nicest people", that is, 
rich and refined, or at least cultivated; and the public not familiar 
with such circles likes to enter them. What Lonlie’s friend says 
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about being led to philosophize by an easy approach ""“y “’j® 
have had something to do with holding the attention ° 
persons; but, hardly, I should say, of tlic public at large. H 
you are in a better position to judge than I am. /Vmcrica an .. 

can books have changed a lot since 1 was there. Robert 
Horizon Fever, for instance, which he sent me, is beyond • 
can hardly understand the language. Perhaps my old-fas non 
long-winded prose may be a relief. 


Yours ever 


P.S. Which of my characters do you take to be Julia Rob ms 
Cousin Hannah or Letttia Lamb? Those of the cliaracters that hav 
originals at all, usually have more than one. 


To AIR 5 . THEODORA W, RICHARDS 

ROME, MAY l8, *93® 

Dear Mrs Richards 

It is very pleasant to hear from you. This novel has caused 
old friends to rise again in various quarters. It is a plebiscite o 
interest which I didn’t expect. 

You ask about my childhood in Spain, A clever novelist miS^^ 
put in a good deal of melodrama between the lines of my childis 
experiences, showing what was happening in the minds of my 
elders. But 1 was unconscious of it at the time, and there were no 
conflicts or compulsions affecting me to my own knowledge. The 
relations between my father and mother were not unlike those o 
Peter Alden and his wife in my book, although the circumstance 
and the persons were entirely different. My mother, who had a 
litt e money, thought it her duty to bring up her three Sturgis 
nr, e""? was over 50 and spoU 

he read it easily, couldn’t think of bving 

olT. Tt “T. * ^"“hty separation; and from *= 

age o£ 5 to 8 I remained m Spain with him. after my mother and 
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the girls had departed: my brotlier having been sent ahead two 
years earlier. My father and I lived in a large house in Avila, with 
an uncle and aunt and their daughter. Antonia, Antonia was mar¬ 
ried from the house: afterwards returned there, and died there in 
childbirth. In the confusion of that tragedy I saw and heard a good 
many tilings that made an impression, including the green, but 
perfectly-shaped body of the still-born child.' 

My parents svere not young when tliey were married and more 
like grandparents to me in many ways. The warm relation I had 
in the houseliold, after my father took me, in despair, to Boston 
and left me there widi my mother, was with my sister Susana 
Sturgis, who was twelve years older than I. It was from her that 
I learned about religion: also about architecture: because Johnny 
P.(Putnam) who was a beau of hers, was an architect. She forgot 
about art aftenvards, and married an old lover—now a widower 
with six children—when she returned years afterwards to Spain. 
But the Ruskinian enthusiasm of Johnny P. stuck to me. and prob¬ 
ably had some effect on my philosophy. 

I could go on like this for pages. You can see from this sample 
that I had grounds for some childish cynicism in my early surround¬ 
ings. But there were no troubles in my own life, except the troubles 
inseparable from being a spirit living in the flesh. I tried to de¬ 
scribe tliem abstracted from my own person—in ray Oliver. 

Yours sincerely. 


To THE CLASS OF i 8 S 6 

[I am indebted to Mr. John M. Merriam, secretary of the Class of 
t886 of Harvard College, for the following extract from a letter 
tvritten on the occasion of the Class's 50th anniversary] 

[KOJfE, igsO] 

As to my inner or moral adventures during this half-century, 
they are in part recorded in my books, which, I believe, would 

1 See PcTionj and Places, Vol. I, Chapter VII "Early Memories." 
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fill all the spaces left vacant in the questionnaire ^ . 

existent children and grandchildren. Not living any S 

America or being a professor naturally had some influence 
mental tone; also the war of 191.1-1918 when I remaine 1 
land, chiefly at Oxford. Nevertheless I think I have chang 
little in opinion or temper. I was old when I was young, an 
young now that I am old. I have passed tlirough no scriou 
nesses, emotions, or changes of heart. On the whole tlie wor 
seemed to me to move in tlie direction of light and re^on, no 
reason can ever govern human affairs, but that illusions 
besetting passions may recede from the minds of men ^ 

reason to shine there. I think this is actually happening. ^ 
thought and said in America now, for instance, especially sin ^ 
the crisis, seems to me far less benighted than what was thoug 
and said when I lived there. People—especially the younger , 

—also write far better English. If I had the prophetic courage 
a John the Baptist 1 might cry that the kingdom of heaven is ^ 
hand; by which I don’t refer to a possible industrial recove^, n 
to a land flowing with milk and honey, but to a change of h^a 
about just such matters and the beginning of an epoch in 
spiritual things may again seem real and imporunt. The moder 
world is loudly crying peccavi, but we know that this is not enoug ■ 
There must be a real conversion or redirection of the affections, 
think this may actually ensue, in the measure in which sucli revo¬ 
lutions are compatible with human nature. 


To ROBERT SHAW BARLOW 

PARIS, JUNE 22, 

Dear Bob 

11 '^ve just finished Faulkner's “Sanctuary" and I think I 

‘ P°™'>Sraphic part, corn cob, etc , and the ch^ 
MU. °'^°P'=Yf',"'‘"ch is like any villain in melodrama, justj“ 
Miss Reba and her establishment and her genteel friends eote 
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tained after tlie funeraJ; aJJ this being very ^v^elJ done, so as to seem 
life-like, at least to the uninitiated. I found myself also absorbed 
in the story as a wliole, without exactly following the thread of it, 
which it would have taken me a second reading to disentangle. But 
frankly I don’t tliink it worth bothering about. Like all these 
recent writers, the autlior is too lazy and self-indulgent and throws 
off what comes to him in a sort of dream, expecting the devoted 
reader to run about after liim, sniffing at all the droppings of his 
mind. I am not a psychological dog, and require my dog-biscuit 
to be clearly set down for me in a decent plate with proper cere¬ 
mony. But Faulkner, apart from tliose competent melodramatic or 
comic bits, has a poetic vein that at times I liked extremely; in 
describing landscape or sheer images. This matter of images is 
very interesting, but confused. The image-without-thought poets 
often jump from the images supposed to appear to a particular 
observer, as in a dream, to images visible only to another observer, 
to the author in his omniscient capacity, as if they were the sub¬ 
stance of the physical world common to all sane people. But there 
are no common images; there are only common objects of belief; 
and confusion in this matter of psychological analysis renders these 
modern writers bewildering, because they are themselves bewil¬ 
dered. 

Faulkner’s language I like well enough when it is frank dia¬ 
lect or unintended poetry; but I wish he wouldn’t, in his own per¬ 
son, say "like” for "as”, "like they do down South". And the trick 
of being brutally simple and rectilinear in describing what people 
do, or rather their bodily movements, becomes tiresome after a 
while; especially when these bodily movements have no great sig¬ 
nificance but again are mere images strung along because tliey 
happen to appear to the author’s undirected fancy. 

The absence of moral judgements or sentiments helps to pro¬ 
duce this impression of conscious automata, wound up, and run¬ 
ning round and round in their cages. I think there is biological 
truth in that view, but we have also a third, a vertical dimension. 
We can think; and it is in that dimension that experience becomes 
human. 

It is very warm in Paris now, and my rooms too sunny, but if 
I stick it out, I hope to see Barley when he is here. 


Yours ever 
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To ROBERT SHAW BARLOW 


HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
NOVEMBER 3 , 1936 


Dear Bob 

I am glad to know that you are well again and going your 
rounds. 


usual 


As to my letter about Faulkner’s Sanctuary,^ it is as 


well you 


: at the 


didn’t send it to any paper. I think the philosophical part * 
end might be worth printing, but perhaps would bear a little am 
pUEying and illustrating, which would turn it into a technica 
argument not interesting to the general public. The first part is 
more lively but not quite fair to Faulkner: his poetic side is no 
unintentional, and what 1 say about "droppings” would be mor 
applicable to other people—e g. Ezra Pound—than to him. ^ 

Yes, of course 1 am concerned about the war in Spain, an 
some o£ my connections there may be actually fighting—o£ 
on the nationalistic side. I have no inside knowledge o£ the affair. 
but reflecting on it from a distance, I have a notion that it may 
be very important: a sort of turning point in history, which m 
my thoughts 1 call The Revolt of the Nations. Since the triumpu 
of Christianity, and again after the Reformation and the Enghsn» 
American and French revolutions, our part of the world has been 
governed by ideas, by theories, by universalistic sects like tic 
aiurch, the Free Masons, the Free Trade Industrial Liberals, au^ 

last of all the Bolshies. Such influences are non-natural, non- 

biological; whereas the agricultural, military, and artistic life ot 
nations is spontaneous, with ambitions that impose morality, 
are not imposed by morality of any sort. Now isn’t that perhaps 
what the world ,s returning to after two thousand years of hypnoU- 
zation hy medicme-men and prophets? 

is nnwl'" been the most unfortunate of countries, an 

conoid nfT®' “™S8le to throw the Bolshies oft, that had 

Umt dm VO, n J Envernment. But my friends ««« 

the young people are unrecognisable in their energy and disd' 

See picvlou. L«„„, [Jun,, 
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pline, and that we shall soon see a new Spain as vigorous as in the 
Middle Ages. And of course Spain would not be alone in this 
transformation. 


Yours ever 


To ROSAMOND AND GEORGE STURGIS 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
DEC. 28, 1936 


Dear Rosamond and George 

Very beautiful double carnations, in profusion, came from 
you by radio, or however tliey come. It was very kind of you to 
send them besides the card signed by the boys as ^ve]l. I am being 
treated very kindly by the %vorld in my old age. Even an unknown 
friend I have in the Michigan State prison, called Wayne Joseph 
Husted, No 35571, sent me a Christmas card. Years ago he hon¬ 
oured me with a psychological essay, really very good, on prison 
life, and since then we occasionally exchange civilities. I am now 
sending him The Last Puritan. I hope it won’t be stopped by tlie 
authorities as dangerous to convict morals. 

The reception of this book has been curious. I don’t think 
many people really like it, yet it has had, as you know, a vast 
success. The other day I received a Swedish translation. The Ger¬ 
man version—with die nasty things I say about Germans and 
Goethe left out by agreement—announces diat it is translated by 
two ladies, aits dem Ainerikamschen. Fancy that, when I am so 
proud of ray Received Standard English. But I gathered from what 
I could make out of the Sircdish wrapper, and from other Ijints, 
that the interest taken in the novel by the Nordics is entirely sci¬ 
entific. Style, humour, etc, are beneath their notice: but Uiey say 
the book is an important document on American life; and as 
America—I mean the U.S.—is important for diem commercially 
and racially, they wish it to be studied in ilicir country. Perhaps 
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it will be quoted, as a warning, by the Nazi professors of 
This, like my convict friend, falls to me by divine grace, with 
effort or merit on my part. We have uses we never intended. 

I have had a touch of catarrh, very slight, as the injections y 
Italian doctor gives me seem to keep off the worst; I am 
well and working with gusto, as I almost see my plans as to oo 
completely carried out.—Here is an egotistical letter, all a o 
trifles interesting only to myself: but the great questions like 11 
war in Spain, and the Simpson affair, are too sad to write about. 

Yours alT' 


To GEORGE STURGIS 

HOTEL BRISTOL, RO^’® 

MARCH 13, 1937 - 

Dear George 

Much interested in the article about you in The Chess Re¬ 
view.'- I had never heard, or properly taken in, the fact that yo" 
are a distinguished player. And as this article ends on a philosoph¬ 
ical note, I am tempted to put a question that touches what I _ca 
me Realm o£ Essence, and the appeal it can make to the 
Chess is a contest: but suppose we remove the motive of vanity 
or love of winning; you might satisfy that by seeing who can drinK 
the other man under the table, rather than who can checkmate 
mm upon It. jyid suppose we eliminate also any gambling or pai' 
tisan interest in having one side win rather than the other, even 

If f Now my question is this: How mu® 

of the fascination of chess comes from the excitement of carrymS 
di‘lTirumt?“^ opposition: a suggestion or after-image of 

“ores from the interest m 
rlZ tnlr T' “ ’"‘“'lomatics or stained-glass, or arabesquesf 

fn er^M Lh ^ io e^°onoes: of course d-e 

interest itself, which we may feel, will be a form of life in us: but 

' Vol. V. No. 4 (April igs7). 
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the object in wliich we are interested need not be living; and the 
point that touches my pliilosophy is ^vlicthcr the living interest 
in non-living things is normal in man, or is a mere eccentricity or 
illusion, in that nothing can really concern us except our own 
life. 

If this is unintelligible, don’t bother about it; or submit it 
to some other chess-player who likes speculation. . . , 

Yours afF^ 


To MRS, a H. TOY 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
MAY 24 , 1937 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

Do you still feel that you are at heart a Virginian, or has 
Cambridge entirely won you over with its virtues and its blandish¬ 
ments? Not being quite sure of this. I feel some qualms in send¬ 
ing you two thick volumes about Poe,^ not well written in any 
way and yet, as I find, most interesting. If you have read them— 
they come from “remainders” at Blackwell's in Oxford, sold at 
reduced prices, and often tempting—or if they don’t please you 
you can ahvays pass them on to some omnivorous friend. I am deep 
now in nothing but Americana, being still haunted with the idea 
of writing something about The Old Mind of the New World. I 
want to illustrate my thesis by some observations on Jonathan 
Edwards and Emerson—hard or stiff minds—and Poe and Haw¬ 
thorne—^soft minds. This book of Hervey Allen's will do to re¬ 
fresh my thoughts about Poe, and I am keeping the notes I made 
in reading him. I will get something of Hawthorne’s to read this 
summer at Cortina; and I have procured an immense volume of 
Emerson’s works, over looo pages, in which I have already reread 
‘‘English Traits’* and “Fate". But this is too heavy for a traveller, 
and I will leave the tome here until tile autumn. 

^Israfel' The Life and Times of Edgar dllan Poe by Hervey Allen 
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Meantime, I have finished The Realm of Truths which is in 
the press in England. It is a shortish book, about 200 pages, a 
perhaps more modern in its treatment of things dian my previo 
Realms. It may possibly be better received than the ^ 

I don’t know what Scribner will do in regard to tlic Triton Edition. 
This is too slight to make an entire XVth volume, and yet w 10 
knows when, if ever, the Reahn of Spirit will be ready to keep 1 
company? , , 

I will see i£ I can find a better photograph o£ the Fontana a 
Trifone.^ It ought to show the high jet of water rising from 
shell, and the Barberini Palace in the background instead of those 
modern shops. My windows, by tlie way, arc not seen in the view 
chosen; the Bristol is on the upper side of the square, the opposite 
side from the buildings visible in this photograph. And the who e 
Square, though modern, has more vistas and more space in it tliait 
this view suggests. 

Cory has been here for two months, and a string of young 
American students has turned up; also some Professors. Now I atn 
at peace again, until June 15th when I expect to leave for tlie 
Dolomites, Address: Hotel Savoy, Cortina D’Ampezzo. Thank yott 
for kind letters and papers. 


Yours sincerely 


To LOGdiV PEARSALL SMITH 


Dear Smith 


HOTEL BRISTOL, RO'lt^ 
JAN. 22, 193 ® 


ihe your autobiography and should have sent tot 

^d^ of ‘ “ l'“vc it betore lonS 

the form of a book; but if U,e puWic clamours for more, >0“ 

>0. •» Brmcni where SanUjsna h-'J 
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may have to keep the story going like Sherenazade (how is it 
spelled?) for a thousand and one issues. However, you might get 
out a first volume Youth, a second Maturity, and as much as may 
be of a third Wisdom, to be posthumous, as wisdom usually is. 

I am reasonably well, having had no operations or serious 
illnesses in the past, and only a bronchial catarrh always knocking 
at the door, but seldom let in or kept long in full personal pres¬ 
ence. I work every morning steadily tor two or three hours on the 
last volume of Realms of Being or on Dominations and Powers 
(my political testament). They are my last works. If I should live 
to finish them, and the automatic habit of ivriting can’t be stopped, 

I may compose an autobiography too. There are some fragments 
already: but I think story-telling is the form of expression that 
most improves with age, so tliat I have left that project for the 
end, if the end politely makes room for it. 

Of course I shall be much honoured to be quoted in your 
Memoirs and the letter (which I had entirely forgotten) seems 
reasonable, if a little long. Don’t hesitate to leave out any part 
that may seem superfluous. I think not mentioning my name may 
have a better effect—more mysterious—than if you mentioned it. 
But do as you like. Those in the know will at once see that it is 
mine—foreigner long resident. Harvard Lampoon, Harvard phil¬ 
osophical Faculty, and "genteel tradition”. 

Your letter is full of images, and that of the Berensons with 
the great-grandchild breaking like a ray of sunrise into the house 
is most attractive. We are doing very well in our old age, almost 
all of us. Strong is in Rome at this moment, happy and well in 
spite of his paralytic legs, and pleased by the new toy of a diminu¬ 
tive closed motor. 

Saluti e auguri from your old friend 

P.S. "La fille de Minos et de Pasiphai" is the 36th line of Phedre. 
Racine may have been struck by the euphony of it in the "Char¬ 
acters”, and put it in. Prose has its magic, too. I don’t deny that. 
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To MRS. C. H. TOY 


HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
MAY 6, 1938 


Dear Mrs. Toy 


I beau- 


Don’t yon remember that a long time ago you sent me a 
tiful copy o£ Christopher Morley's Powder of Sympathy 
called it Power o£ Sympathy, so 1 daresay you hadn’t then j 
with much attention? His talk about me is very pleasant; an 
shouldn’t venture to say that the rest of the sketches are not exce 
lent, only I can't undeistand them. I mean that I don't feel 
interest in the subjects or the treatment which the author 
his readers to feel. And 1 can’t see the point of the jokes, i 
comes from what I was saying in my letter of the other day. I 
not, as they say in Spanish, "in antecedents”. The presupposition* 
fail in my case, because I have been too long away from Americ 
and America, at least on the surface, in matters of language an 
allusions, has changed too fast. It is almost so also with Englan^' 
A friend—a German, a protdge of Westenholz ’—has willy niUy 
compelled me to accept the gift of Tauchnitz editions of Somerse 
Maugham. I could read these, enticed by the familiarity he show 
with Spain, and with Spanish-Americans, in whose moral com 
plexion I feel a certain interest; but on the whole I felt the same 
wonder at anybody wishing to write such stories. They are not 
pleasing, they are not pertinent to one’s real interests, they 
not true: tliey are simply graphic or plausible, like a bit of a dream 
that one might drop into in an afternoon nap. Why record it? I 
pose It IS to make money, because writing stories is a profession, 
just w writing propaganda in tlie newspapers is. Are you aware 
that the world is now being systematically fed on partisan hcs 

frnU T'r ' P*'** tlian "'>1‘=''‘= "re 

liollcd by die governmem. In Italy, for instance the papers art 

CTcat s ' r" responsibly, and there arc »» 

great excesses of mendacity. But a "free” press is financed by P** 

' naion Albert son Wcstenholt 
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ties or interests or fanatical individuals; and tliere is no limit to 
die ignorance or the malevolence which they can display. 

Hitler has been making us a visit this ^veek, I believe he leaves 
today for Florence, and home. Of course, I haven’t seen him or the 
military review or even the illuminations. I don’t change my daily 
routine for such trifles; but they have made a lot of the occasion. 
I like the Italian public very much. Tliere is a free air about them, 
they are not flurried or pressed; but they keep order with a cheer¬ 
ful alacrity and understanding of the fix those in authority—poor 
fellows—so often find themselves in. I sympathize ^vith that feel¬ 
ing. We nobodies are the real aristocrats. The bosses can hardly call 
dieir souls their own. 


Yours sincerely 


To LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
OCT. 11 , 1938 


Dear Smith 

No wonder your reminiscences ‘ should have had a great suc¬ 
cess with the public; they are most interesting and humorous. The 
picture of Walt Whitman alone would suffice to justify the book, 
but for me, of course, there are many other points of interest. Only 
I wish you had been more specific, about Harvard and Oxford, for 
instance. Who were your real friends, and what tvere they like? 
What was their philosophy? Of course, you couldn’t be frank about 
living or recently dead people, who may have loving families ideal¬ 
izing their memory. I hope, for the sake of posterity, tliac you may 
be writing a more detailed autobiography. You are a person excep¬ 
tionally well placed and qualified to record the mental fashions of 
our times, and the relations then existing between “cultured" Eng¬ 
land and America. 


1 Vnforgolten Years. 
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You may say that Henry James has done it once for all. but 
he, you. all Americans in print, are too gentle, too affectiona 
fulsome. The reality requires a satirist, merciless but just, as y 
might be if you chose. ' . 

At odd moments I have myself written down various rem 
cences about ray family and friends —Persons and Places^ I 
of calling the collection, or Fragments of Autobiography. If su 
vive the writing of The Realm of Spirit I will devote the rest o Y 
reprieve to drat amusement. But I have not seen much of the poll 
world. Only an individual here and there really interested me, an^ 
the intellectual and fashionable Anglo-America that you lav^ 
moved in has been out of my range, and not attractive to m^ 
had had a little money when I was young I should have doubt es 
taken a house in England, like you; but 1 think I should have kep 
only to a few friends, and not felt, with them, any foreignness m 
myself at all, I have been a little surprised at your sense of you 
Americanism surviving after so many years, and at the exaggerate 
importance you give to other Europeanized Americans. Lapsley 
(who also keeps up a culte for his American connection) is more a 
home in England than you seem to be. Howard Sturgis (whom you 
don’t mention; didn't you know him?) had more my relative feel¬ 
ings for America on one side and England on the other; only 
that, beneath his wit and humour, he was helplessly affectionate: 
whereas 1 should have kept bachelor’s hall in quite another spirt. 
and probably migrated in the end to Italy, as I have actually done. 

I have been reading Henry Adams’s Saint Michel, etc. There 
is another perspective of the same world, but again fulsome, sugar 
coated; beneath which manner one feels a most terrible bitterness 
and utter misfit with reality. My materialism, after all, is uioK 
buoyant. 


Yours sincerely 
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To MRS. C. H. TOY 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
DEC. 6 , 1938 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

The "Simple Prayer” can hardly be translated in two trays, 
but I have put it into the obvious English equivalent. Perhaps in 
the fifth line it would be better to say "faith" instead of "die Faidi" 
although probably it was the latter diat Saint Francis meant. 

I am not sure of all the corrections (only 3) which I have made 
in the Italian, not having any other text at hand, and the original 
being naturally in archaic form. It is ricevere in Italian now, how¬ 
ever, and it ivas always etema. 

It is a beautiful prayer, and truly evangelical. Galilee and 
Umbria have something in common. Writing about Spirit, as I am 
now, it strikes me as an example, on the side of sentiment, of living 
in the moment; because no hint is given about the objects or re¬ 
sults of charity; all is the inward quality of the feeling. Just as it 
is” purity of intention that fills the mind here, and banishes all 
selfish cares, so I think in intellectual moments it is purity of intui¬ 
tion diat spiritualizes knowledge or belief. The truth of itself does 
not spiritualize the heart, but truth, or even error, are spiritualized 
when the heart is pure and the mind absorbed in intuition. 

I have never seen Llewelyn Poivys, but if you like his book I 
can send you another that tells something about his youth and fam¬ 
ily, and in which I have pasted a Walt Whitman-like photograph 
of him sitting amid the snows of Davos. He is consumptive. Miss 
Alyse Gregory, his wife (but still called Miss) was secretary to the 
Dial in the days of Scofield Thayer.— A happy new yearl 

Yours sincerely 
SIMPLE PRAYER 

Oh Lord, make me an instrument of thy peace: 

Where there is hatred, may 1 bring love. 

Where there is offence, may I bring forgiveness. 
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Where there is discord, may I bring utiion, 
Where there is doubt, may I bring the faith, 
Where there is error, may I bring the ti uth, 
Where there is despair, may I bring hope, 

Where there is sadness, may I bring joy, 

Where there is darkness, may I brhig light. 

Grant, oh Master, that I may seek not so much 
to be comforted, as to comfoU, 
to be understood, as to understand, 
to be loved, as to love. 

For it is thtis: In giving, we receive, 
in forgiving, we are forgiven, 
in dying, we rise again to eternal life. 

Saint Francis. 


To MRS. C. H. TOY 


HOTEL BRISTOL, RO^*^ 
DECEMBER 12 , 10.^ 

Dear Mrs. Toy 

Your note oE Nov. 25 « not like your usual letters, but sad, as 
I you '\ere not ^vell. I know you hate conventional inquiries or 
good wishes about health: a,ey are som-e„tendu among o\d 

note tight U"” 

Inlertot .the Cardoza book in the library‘-in 

1 amTauereT'’"',"' R°y“- “"t 

hhmt E win r “ V°n “nnh. In time the librarian 

1 leht and “‘P^^non^ deposits to the cellar or the top 

do -Ticatirr t":“ ennd.date for an A.M. or Ph-D 

starch work by getting down the volume and copjinS “ 

‘The Widoic, a, llanaru. where .he "lelenio- u a reelion ol dvbiou. 
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pencil note of your humble servant’s! Hotv small and accidental 
the learned world seems ivhen one catches it, like this, in its 
witches’ kitchen! 

I am reading a ponderous • Anthology of American Litera¬ 
ture by Benet & Pearson of Yale. It is called an Oxford Anthology, 
but it has nothing Oxonian about it, only it is published by the 
Oxford University Press in New York. It is modern, and therefore, 
to me, instructive, and it may actually lead me to reconcile myself 
with some authors that I could never stomach, Melville for in¬ 
stance. The recent poets at the end, however, still baffle me, and I 
don’t know whether to blame my old age and prejudice, or to sus¬ 
pect that after ail there is a lot of mystification and bluff about 
these geniuses without a background, a principle, or an audience. 
The book has short critical & biographical notices at the end, too 
favourable usually, in my opinion, except in the case of Long¬ 
fellow, treated too much as if being old-fashioned were not a 
merely fashionable imputation. I appear, and am well treated. 
The anonymous critic says I perfectly represent the genteel tradi¬ 
tion in my own person and writings. Is he right? I think Lewis 
Mumford came nearer the truth when he spoke of the “Pillage of 
Europe”, except that in my case it was more the driftwood of Eu¬ 
rope. I didn’t go about buying museum pieces, but expressed, as 
soon as I became at all my own master, my native affinities to Euro¬ 
pean things. Pity, when some right judgment is passed, that it 
shouldn’t be accepted, but that fresh critics should feel obliged to 
think up something different and wrong. Van Wyck Brooks, for 
instance, is perfect on Longfellow. Why do these “Oxford" critics 
go back to commonplaces about him? 

This will be too late for Christmas good wishes, let them be 
for the New Year. 


Yours sincerely 
1.700 pages in double columns [in text wiUi asterisk. D C ] 
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To MRS. C. H. TOY 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
DEC. 21 , 193^ 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

Certainly, I shall be glad to read Whitehead’s new 
maVe marginal notes if anything occurs to me worth saying: 
course the innocent frankness of the thing is lost when you^ 'no 
beforehand that your comments are going to be seen, criticis » 
and perhaps repeated to the author. Besides, 1 know beforehan 
from the review you enclose, what I shall think of the book in 
eral. A view, which might be stated quite simply and philosop i 
cally, is put forth as uplifting. That is a trick of all Protestant p n 
losophers, even of those rationalists tliat are Protestants oi^ y 
tradition, not by belief. For instance, it is effusive in Walt ^ 
man; see “Message to India", included in my "Oxford" Antho - 
ogy,* which I have been reading lately. It seems to an outsider an 
noying and hypocritical; but I am enough a friend of the family 
to feel that it is spontaneous, a sort of unattached affectionatene 
running over into things in general; and it does not prevent the 
sharpest analysis, e.g., in Berkeley or Fichte, or tlie most geuum 
speculative insight. So I expect to admire and agree with tlie so e 
parts of Whitehead, and not mind when he gets a little fud e 
witli spiritual drink. 

I wonder if Mr. Toy ever mentioned to you an Oriental 
or practice called Ketmdnf A French book on Persia that I h^ 
by me says it is very favourable to diversity of religious opinm^^ 
and toleration of them. It consists in never saying what you ' 
but if necessary saying anything eUe, that may serve to avoid dis 
putes or ill feeling; and it is recommended as giving a man a 
superiority over his interlocutors. So my book says; although i 
interlocutors are also addicted to Ketmdn, it would seem to secu 
he same advantage all round. This of course is not at all the same 
dung as die uphft served up as sauce with one’s opinions; 


but A 


1 Modtt 0/ Thought. 
iSce proiout Utter [Dec. i 


> *933]. 
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serves the same purpose. The Orientals probably practise it be¬ 
cause they are very old-minded and know exactly what they think, 
so that it is easy to avoid saying it; but our honest groping philoso¬ 
phers can’t dissimulate, because their views are nebulous; they 
are young-minded, and feel that what there is to discover must 
surely be sometliing splendid. 

I think tliat perhaps, without knowing that the tiling had a 
name or was recommended by the wise men of the East, I may 
have indulged in a little Ketman in my earlier days. I ivas very 
proper in The Sense of Beauty, and in many places in my other 
books, altliough I had no thought of hiding my first principles, 
only at most of being sympathetic and persuasive in my svay of 
putting things. My sonnet on faith' (no. 3) reproduced in this 
same anthology is a case in point. It was suggested by a phrase in 
the Bacchae of Euripides, to aro(j>bv oi a-o<j>ia, "Knowingness is not 
wisdom”, and was accordingly as sceptical as it is possible to be, 
since it fell back on Bacchic instinct, or animal faith, because that 
svent with life, however completely it might fool us; although 
really we were practising Ketman, and lending ourselves to illu¬ 
sion on purpose, without in the least succumbing to it in our 
hearts. That ivas what my sonnet grew out of: but it passes into the 
religious calendars and anthologies as vindicating Christian faith, 
or some faith very nearly Christian. My osra Catholicism, which I 
must have had in mind at the age of twenty, when I composed the 
sonnet, was deeply tinctured with desperation. You had better hold 
on to that, becavise otherwise there was nothing to hold on to. 

I share your feeling about Pearsall Smith, but I don’t believe 
that he despises or avoids Americans, although he may have said 
so. Sincerity is not his strong point, or rather, he has the sincerity 
of the fancy: says anything that occurs to him and sounds well in 
the ear, for the moment, and lets it go at that. But. as to his Ameri¬ 
canism, I tvas struck by the rootedness and persistence of it in this 
very book.' Terribly conscious of not being at home in England, 
although he has lived tliere most of his life, and reverting to ins 
sisters and his family oddities with a sense of comfort and safety at 
last. No doubt, he knows tiiat reminiscences of America and Walt 
Whitman are acceptable now to the English public; but dicy prove 

»*‘0 v,orld, ihou chooscst not the better part, etc.” 

* Vn[OTgoiten Years. 
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that he is not inclined or hopeful to lose himself in the 
atmosphere, and forget that he is American. He is J 

o£ the expatriate tribcl If he were young now he woul re ,. 
live in Greenwich Village. England itself is no longer coni o 
or congenial to tlie would be aesthete of 1890. 

Yours sincerely 


To G. IV. HOWGATE 

HOTEL DIUSTOL, 
FED. i5» '939 


Dear Mr. Howgate, 

Your book ^ about me is so appreciative—apart from the 
compliment of writing a book about me at all—tliat I wonder y 
didn't send it to me, and am a bit afraid that perhaps you ^ * 
and it went astray. This is one reason why I write, lest in tliat ca ^ 
you should think I was somehow displeased and refused to ^ 
you. I am most highly pleased, and have to thank you not only t 
the boost you are giving to my reputation, but much more for ^ 
diligence and sympathy in reading everything, and doing such 
erous justice to everything I have written. I haven’t read every P^^^ 
of your long book: Narcissus himself couldn’t look at his 
uninterruptedly without wishing to forget it; and your criuci 
IS too objective and steadily just to be exciting or to reserve su 
prises to the subject of it. As far as I have seen tliere are absolute y 
no errors about matters of fact— none at least of your own. 
quote some one who says 1 learned English at the age of thirte 
but as you indicate elsewhere. I was under nine when I bega*'^ 
learn u, and at ten went to a common school with boys of my aS ' 
and as far as I remember was not handicapped by the langu^^ 

u invention of Miss Munsterbergs-^ 

rather, u must have been, her mother’s-to the effect that I 
^G.org. SanlG>.„a (Umvenity o( Pennsylvania Press. .938) 
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more at home at the Miinsterberg’s than at other Cambridge 
houses. I didn’t go about in Cambridge society, but more in Bos¬ 
ton, except for one or two friends; but the Munsterbergs took 
things sometimes into tlreir own hands, and one had to go to their 
parties. 

As to your interpretation and criticism of my philosophy, I 
have nothing to object. What you say is not what I should say: if 
it ivere, rvliy should you say it? But it is all reasonable and natural. 
If I were to demur at anything it would be at the excessive atten¬ 
tion you give to my poetry. 1 am no poet in the English sense; and 
the function of my verses is simply to betray the undercurrents of 
my mind in the formative period; or else, as in Lucifer (and some 
finished but unpublished plays of that period) to do fantastically 
what my novel has done realistically: study moral contrasts and 
possibilities. But as a whole, you are wonderfully intuitive and 
correct, and I don’t see how I could have had a better interpreter. 

Yours sincerely 


To MRS, C, H, TOY 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
MARCH 5, 1939 


Dear Mrs Toy 

Yesterday, at last, I sent you back Whitehead’s book,' covered 
with hasty notes. I liked him better than the tone of most of these 
might suggest. He is a dear old man, full of knowledge and origi¬ 
nality; and I felt rather sorry for him (as for Russell, too) that he 
should have found it inevitable to give this kind of lectures, in this 
semi-flattering, semi-propagandist manner. Not that he abstained 
from being profound or obscure, in places; but that the wliole is 
conceived as a sort of spiritual cocktail—concentrated stimulation 
—to promote conviviality of diought. But genuine tliouglit is soli- 


^ Modes 0/ Thought. 
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tary, and as Emerson said, we “descend to meet”. That is, 
direction o£ comforting opinions and the latest thing m scie » 
gossip and not truth. We might ascend to meet, if we were in p 
suit of repentance and not of self-congratulation. ^ i i *de 

As to Whitehead’s general philosophy, tliere is one yho e si ^ 
of it which appeals to me, and in him is rather heroic. He i 
turned his back on British philosophy, Berkeley, Hume, Mu . ^ 
Russell, on "ideas" and "sense-data". He asserts (a great tru ^ 
that they are superficial lights on a great dark ocean of existenc . 
Our animal nature, and all nature, is at work beneath. They, ti 
ideas, are like the bell-sounds heard coming from die engine-roo 
when a steamboat stops or goes full steam ahead. The passeno^^ 
the spirit, learns very little from them about die ship, the 
the voyage. Very well: we return to common sense, to naturalis , 
to materialism? Not at alll For there is another side of British P i 
losophy that Whitehead sticks to. and diat renders his naturalising 
by a contradiction, subjective, literary, and nebulous. He , 
that "experience" equals "reality". The ideas, though If 

when clear, when confused are the very heart and substance of 
universe. We are therefore everything and everywhere, 
not so intensely as we are here and ourselves. And all other persons 
and things are in us, though less intensely dian they are 
own places. A perverse way of saying, it seems to me, that thing 
arouse ideas, or other effects, in one another, so that the ideas or 
effects of each may be in the rest, not die parts of each, dinuou- 
endo, in all the universe at once. 

This denial of the difference between thought and its obj^^^ 
also totally invalidates Whitehead’s criticism of other philosophers, 
of Descartes, for instance. Not that Descartes’ physics was adeqnat • 
No physics can be adequate. For the terms of a science are no 
parts of things, but only ideas of things; and just as one sense give 
us one idM cav_j . ° J . .. fiot or 


us^one idea, say colour, and another sense another idea, say 


lid 


soeHel . u Sive us a classification into genera an 

Und Thet mechanism o£ a geometrical or atom 

^ all be true; they will none o£ them be dm 

u t i°oure? “ P"" They will be theorms. 

and “xneri^r"™“ 7“' sensktions. And both science 

Whitehead has entirely missed the moral o£ tlie fable when 
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he complains that men of science may accept modern technique 
and yet liold on to ancient common sense in tlieir beliefs. Of 
course. No harm in the modern technique as a language: but to 
suppose tliat Einstein or Bergson or even Whitehead himself, can 
"siveep away" tlie old ivorld by inventing a new technique for cal¬ 
culating its movement, is to mistake ideas for things, words for ob¬ 
jects, and "life" for matter. 

I should have finished tliis little book sooner if I hadn’t been 
absorbed in another, very much more instructive and exciting. It 
is by a Sivedish Lutheran theologkin named Nygren (New green?) 
and is entitled Agape and Eros, in 3 vois, all to say what Oliver said 
in one page of his college thesis! Christian love, agape, is unselfish, 
it rushes downwards to those in need. Eros, or aspiring love, is sel¬ 
fish and only wants satisfaction with good things. So that (though 
Newgreen doesn't say so) Martlia was a Christian but Mary tvas not. 

This is enormously instructive to me, altliough, in the person 
of Oliver, I knew it before. The book is very learned, fair, and 
clear (in a good English translation) and full of admirable quota¬ 
tions from St. Augustine, Luther, etc, which rejoice my heart. But 
good Nygren’s tlieology limps, because if God is love and pours 
down upon sinners through good men, two things seem to follow; 
that God is only brotherly love of one man for another; and that 
the evil in the world must have existed before agapi (= God) could 
come down to mitigate it. So tliat botlt Maniclieism and atheism 
are involved. 

This is a very argumentative letter. Please excuse it. You 
brought it on yourself by sending me Whitehead’s "babblings of 
green fields”. 


Yours sincerely 
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To WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ROME 
ABRIL l6, 1939 


Dear Billy 

For two or three days I have been buried in your Autobiogra¬ 
phy.^ It is an avalanche. All hasn’t fallen on me, because knowing 
you and seeing the 1000 pages, I instantly decided to pick, and 
choose. I would leave out everything about your childhood, your 
travels, and those of your friends whom I haven’t known, and they 
are the greater number; but I would read (besides what you say 
about me, naturally) your account of your undergraduate days at 
Yale, your experiences at Harvard, and about those of your friends 
that I knew a little, so that I had something to back up or qualify 
what you described. Your impressions are truly impressions, effects 
produced on yourself; not that they are not perfectly fair and un¬ 
biased except by kindness and exuberant humanity, but that you 
don’t pry, you don’t analyze, you don’t penetrate, you don’t sum 
up. Take the case of Barrett Wendell. If 1 were to mention him 
in my autobiography (and I may yet write something of the kind, 
for my Realms of Being are almost finished) the first thing I should 
ask myself would be: How far was Wendell a fool and how far was 
he a martyr? That he was a mixture of both seems to me certain. 
But you make no such beginning. You describe his voice (why not 
his red beard and twirling watch-chain?) and mention the peculiar 
character of his learning and of his academic position. Externals, 
my dear friend; just what a casual stranger might report about 
him, and you knew him intimately and were truly fond of him, as 
we all were, who had any feeling. Now I ask again: Why did Bar¬ 
rett Wendell talk like that? It was not an attempt to be English. 
He was not an Anglo-maniac, as he himself said quite truly. No¬ 
body in England then talked like that. Hotv, then, did he fall into 
that strange habit? Now, 1 knew him only slightly, and have to 
make a hypothesis, but I should explain the matter to myself in 

^ Autobio^aphy Letters. 
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this way. Wendell loved New England, but the N.E. before the 
Revolution. He ^vould have wished to be a Cavalier, all courage 
and elegance. His speech was a failure as a mark of elegance but it 
^vas a success as a proof of courage. Anylio^i^, it was a profound com 
stant protest against being like other people. He felt he belonged 
to tlie London of Beau Brummel; and even in my day tliere lin¬ 
gered in Boston a faint echo of those days, again not in their ele¬ 
gance but in their mannishness. “Rum and deco ruml” he ex¬ 
claimed once in an after-dinner speech: that was all we needed in 
this world. A horrible pun, but an interesting mixture of reck¬ 
lessness and propriety as an ideal of character. Then, saturated 
with that pathos of distance, and being warm-hearted and affec¬ 
tionate, he was intensely sentimental, yet heroically kept his senti¬ 
mentality in check, and put up with things as tliey were. That was 
his martyrdom. And he married Mrs. Wendell, 

But this may be all wrong, and I must come down to safer 
ground, viz., what you say about me. It is all very kind and almost 
true, but again quite external. Do you tJiink the essential thing 
about me is that I am “an atheist and a pessimist”? By the way, 
you can’t be accurate in your language; you report the second or 
third edition of your stories as edited by your own memory. Lady 
Ritchie, for instance, couldn’t have spoken of being 07 i a train; 
and I, at tlie very most, might have said that I was what people 
would call an atlieist or a pessimist. In reality I have never been 
either. Early Christians were called atheists and Buddhists are 
called pessimists; that only means chat they reject tlie kind of God 
or tiie kirid of happiness tiiat tJic critic is accustomed to conceive. 
But I believe in the reality of Truth, the denial of which by 
Nietzsche, James, Dewey and a lot of Evangelicals and Idealists is, 
according to Lutoslau’ski, genuine atlieisin. And I believe in the 
possibility of happiness, if one cultivates intuition and outihes 
die grosser passions, including optimism. But this play of dialectic 
with concepts may seem to you forced. God and liappiness seem 
to )ou proper names for distinct facts. God either exists, or He 
doesn’t exist. A man is cither happy or unhappy. But can >ou seri¬ 
ously maintain that? The idea of God has innnite shades: c\cn in 
the Hebrew tradition it is most ambiguous as an idea. It is only as 
a \crbal idol, as a formula in a ritual, that the object is distinct. 
W'ould the God of Aristotle be Cod? Would the God of Ro)tc be 
God, although avowedly not a power? And how about Brahma, or 
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tlie God o£ Spinoza? These things are not so simple, if you stop to 
think a little. 

By the way again, I have come upon a book by a Swedish 
Lutheran theologian, Nygren, on Agape b Eros which has inter¬ 
ested and instructed me very much. It is fair and steady in its learn¬ 
ing, but the moral of it (expressed in my words) is that Martha was 
a Christian but Mary was a Hellenistic Platonic egocentric minx. 
Is that your view? 

I heartily agree that old age is, or may be as in my case, far 
happier than youth. Even physically pleasanter. I was never more 
entertained and less troubled than 1 am now. 

Best thanks and best wishes from 


To WILLIAM HALLER 

ROME, MAY at, 1939 


Dear Mr. Haller 

This long delay in thanking you for your book ‘ comes from 
wishing to read it all before saying anytliing about it, and I have 
finished it today. At first I was a little frightened at your sending 
me a true account of the first Puritans, perhaps to rebuke me for 
my false account of the "last” one; but I was soon relieved. You 
study them all, up to Milton, with great deference and zeal; yet 
intentionally or umntenuonally you don't leave a pleasant impres¬ 
sion of tlieir character or their ideas. Doubtless you are more at¬ 
tached than I am to the liberty of thought and faith into which 
you feel diat the whole movement empties; but it does empty 
tbere; and what I had in mind was sometliing that I imagined in¬ 
spired diat movement from the beginning and the challenge to 
every fact or precept, not by some uncriticised prejudice in one¬ 
self, but by pure spirit. The asvful question whether one was 
damned or saved was a mere obsession; and the hatred of prelacy, 
etc, was posidvistic; all that rigmarole svas useless in business! 

I The Jltse of Purilamsm. 
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Uprightness was not useless: be converted and you will soon be rich. 
But your comfortable sufficiently virtuous and absolutely self-satis¬ 
fied positivist is not what the spirit can rest in: yet ^vhat else does 
reality offer us, when ^ve have got rid of all foolish historical dog¬ 
mas and obsessions? That was the problem for my last Puritan, to 
which he found no answer. 

Severity in your real Puritans rvas nominally justified by the 
notion tliat we are on the brink of hell-fire: but this notion, un¬ 
less taken as a symbol for the danger of real troubles, is gratuitous 
and insane. My well-educated little last Puritan had no such no¬ 
tion (as Emerson hadn’t); it would not have shown true severity. 
Didn’t the original Puritans, behind or within their Calvinistic 
theology, nurse true severity? And if they did, where would it have 
landed them? That was my problem. 

Though I found your numerous early worthies a bit monoto¬ 
nous, I gathered a great many gems of pungent old English and a 
better picture than I had in my mind of that whole epoch. But was 
Milton such a prig? You speak of him in the highest terms, and 
then show him to have been a monument of conceit and artifi¬ 
ciality. I have always felt that his strong point was his magnificent 
diction and cadences; but I didn’t know that the substance beneatli 
was so poor. Or is it poor only in my estimation, because 1 am not 
a Puritan? 

How much I have been interested in your book would appear 
to you if you saw my comments on the margin: I often scribble 
tliem, sometimes in doggerel, on the books that I find "life-enhanc¬ 
ing”. For instance, there is this on your page 65 : 

With learning Perkins head was crammed, 

Hell trembled when he shouted "Damnedl” 

The godliest were on tenterhooks. 

And the shelves groaned beneath his books. 

or on page 88 : 

Don't let the flesh be without sin, 

Else spirit has no fight to win. 

This I think shocking morality, but it is Calvinistic and Hegelian. 
Spirit is a witness, not a fighter. The fighter is tlie animal psyche. 

Yours sincerely. 
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To WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

ROME, JUNE 1 , 1939 


Dear Billy 

The postscript to your letter makes me forget all the things 
that I had meant to say in reply to the rest of it. Philosophically, 
we can't complain. The time has come for separation, and you and 
Annabel had had a long time of perfect union. The years that may 
remain, at our age, in any case involve the soft pedal, and ho^vever 
sad your material solitude may be at certain moments, in your 
thoughts you will not be alone, because you will always be con¬ 
scious of what Annabel would have felt and said or done in the 
presence of whatever may be occurring. It is very hard to tliink of 
her except as a part of you: I have never known husband and wife 
who seemed so unanimous, except perhaps some very old couples, 
creatures of common habits. But with you it was not that; you were 
both lively and individual, with different minds, yet so harmoni¬ 
ous, that as I say, you seemed treble and bass in the same piece of 
music. There is only one shadow that people might think they 
saw in your lives, the fact tliat you had no cliildren; but the ab¬ 
sence of tliis added bond, which in so many marriages is the only 
permanent and effective one, in one sense concentrates the affec¬ 
tions, when they are genuine, and prevents them from being dis¬ 
persed and perhaps disturbed by absorption in the young people, 
and plans for their future. Children are on a different plane, be¬ 
long to a generation and ivay of feeling properly their own; there 
is seldom complete understanding between them and their parents, 
so that affection here suffers from some strain and uncertainty, all 
the more painful the greater the affection is. A childless marriage 
is sometimes more secure. Besides Eros and Agape it can include 
the third (and to me the most beautiful) bond of love, Philia. 
Friendship is not so warm as £tos and not so spiritual as Agape, 
but it is freer and more intellectual. It chooses in the friend tlie 
side with which it will sympathize, and it brings an unstipulated, 
independent contribution to that common interest. Now this in¬ 
tellectual partnership and give and take prevails more easily be- 
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tween t^vo persons than in a family: a crowded home is not fevour- 
able to jiicndship. That is why friendship has to be sought outside. 
But I felt tliat between you and Annabel it existed and completed 
your lives in a different and subtler way. But perhaps my fancies 
are impertinent, and I ouglit only to assure you of my complete 
sympathy, not only in your loss, but in your eternal gain. 


To MATTHEW HOEHH, O.SB. 

CORTINA d'Ampezzo 
AUGUST 10, 1039 


Dear Father Hoehn, 

I was christened in the Church and profess no other religion, 
so that from the point of view of the census-taker I am unmistak¬ 
ably a Catholic. My Protestant and Jewish critics also discover a 
good deal of Catholicism in my writings; but I have never been a 
practising Catliolic, and my views in philosophy and history are 
incompatible with belief in any revelation. It would therefore be 
wholly misleading to classify me among “Catholic Authors’*.^ 

This is a sufficient answer to your inquiry, for the purpose of 
your book of biographies, in whidi I ought not to be included. 
Yet I may add, in case you are at all interested in my real relation 
to the Faith, that a well grounded Catholic student might find my 
philosophy useful (like that of some of the ancients) in defending 
the moral, political and mystical doctrines of the Church. I think 
that all religious ideas are merely symbolical; but I think die same 
of the ideas of science and even of die senses: so that the way is 
cleared for faith, in deciding which set of symbols one will trust. 

Sincerely yours 

1 Father Hoehn at the time "gathering matenal” for his first liook of 
Catholic Authors, and the above letter is Santayana's reply to certain definite questions 
he lias asked [DC] 
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To MRS. C. H. TOY 

CORTINA, AUG. l6, I939 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

In a month it seems that you will be leaving Cambridge and 
that this may be the last letter I shall address to you there. It seems 
very strange, after so many years when you have been, whether I 
was there myself or not, the focus of all that was pleasant for me 
there. And for you, it must be both troublesome and sad—a sort 
of secondary mixed grief, as at a funeral, where one has to mind 
externals, under the public eye; whereas the pure grief came ear¬ 
lier, when the mind realized in solitude that a lifelong bond was 
snapped and a change had become inevitable. I hope tlie material 
side of this funeral will not tire and distress you too much. Tlie 
moral part is less intrusive, and can be considered and disposed of 
at leisure. 

Do you remember in Thomas Mann's Magic Mountain the 
old Mynherr Pepperkorn, who ended his speeches by crying: 
Erledigl! That word often occurs to me now-a-days, and expresses 
a great sense of relief. To dispatch something, to have it settled 
and done for, is a blessed consummation. 

By a coincidence, I too am compelled to change ray residence 
—not the town, but the house—because the Hotel Bristol is to be 
pulled down and rebuilt, the operations being expected to last 
two years. 1 expect to go about September 15 to the Grand Hotel— 
good but old-fashioned, and not one of those frequented by fash¬ 
ionable foreigners; but I may not remain there, and my address 
had better be % B. S. & Co in London, until I settle down in 
permanent quarters. 

I have been having (for me) a great deal of company tliis sum¬ 
mer. Cory has been here for six weeks, taking his meals with me, 
although living at another hotel; and an Italian admirer of my 
books, whom I call “Settembrini” (again after the Magic Moun^ 
tain) walks with me every other afternoon. He is a professor of 
Italian in Berlin, but a sworn enemy of both governments, and a 
person of exactly Settembrim’s mentality. How he takes to my 
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To MRS. C. H. TOY 

CORTINA, AUG. l6, 1939 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

In a month it seems that you will be leaving Cambridge and 
that this may be the last letter I shall address to you there. It seems 
very strange, after so many years when you have been, whether I 
was there myseU or not, the focus of all that was pleasant for me 
there. And for you, it must be both troublesome and sad—a sort 
of secondary mixed grief, as at a funeral, where one has to mind 
externals, under the public eye; whereas the pure grief came ear¬ 
lier, when the mind realized in solitude that a lifelong bond was 
snapped and a change had become inevitable. I hope the material 
side of this funeral will not tire and distress you too much. The 
moral part is less intrusive, and can be considered and disposed of 
at leisure. 

Do you remember in Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain the 
old Mynherr Pepperkom, who ended his speeches by crying: 
Erledigt! That word often occurs to me now-a days, and expresses 
a great sense of relief. To dispatch something, to have it settled 
and done for, is a blessed consummation. 

By a coincidence, 1 too am compelled to change my residence 
—not the totvn, but the house—because the Hotel Bristol is to be 
pulled down and rebuilt, the operations being expected to last 
two years. I expect to go about September 15 to the Grand Hotel— 
good but old-fashioned, and not one of those frequented by fash¬ 
ionable foreigners, but I may not remain there, and my address 
had belter be % B. S. & Co in London, until I settle down in 
permanent quarters. 

I have been having (for me) a great deal of company this sum¬ 
mer. Cory has been here for six weeks, taking his meals with me, 
although living at another hotel; and an Italian admirer of my 
books, whom I call “Settembrini” (again after the Magic Moun¬ 
tain) u'alks with me every other afternoon. He is a professor of 
Italian in Berlin, but a sworn enemy of both governments, and a 
person of exactly Scttembrini’s mentality. How he takes to my 
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To MRS, C. H. TOY 

HOTEL DANIELI, VENICE 
OCT. lO, 1939 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

You probably had not received my letter from Cortina, ad¬ 
dressed to Garden Street, Cambridge, when you last wrote, with 
tlie tragic feelings of a person condemned to exile. It is impossible 
for me°to be sympatlietic on that subject, since I am hardened to 
exile, and like it. If 1 had not always been an exile, I could never 
have had a good time. Now, in one sense, 1 am freshly an exile— 
from Rome, and 1 have never felt freer and more comfortable. I 
have a top corner room in the new part of this hotel, with a mag¬ 
nificent view of the long curved sea-front, the Basin of St. Mark, 
the Lagoons and the Lido; at one end are four grey destroyers 
drawn up in a row; at die other, the tivo training ships, diree- 
masted and full-rigged, the Cristoforo Colombo and the Amerigo 
Vespucci —to remind me of America at its birth and cliristening, 
when it promised to be quite Latin. Yet if it had remained quite 
Latin, there would probably never have been this hotel for me to 
come to, and certainly I shouldn’t have had the money to come to 
it, and to have my meals in the sunny corner of the great Venetian 
hall with its Gothic windows and marble columns, such as any mil¬ 
lionaire in Chicago might have in his house. My friends (who are 
not very sympathetic) tell me Venice is impossible in winter, and 
tell me I shall soon be exiled again. Very likely: but the natives 
say it is quite habitable at all seasons, ivith dampness in the nar¬ 
row canals and lanes, but splendid sunshine, most of the time, on 
this open sea-front. 1 am ready to go if necessary, and have picked 
my place of refuge, Riva at the head of the lake of Garda, -where 
I could stay until it was time to return to Cortina; but I mean to 
remain here, and avoid all changes and journeys, if it can be man¬ 
aged. My doctor gives me injections against catarrh, and approves 
of my idea. 

These are trivial matters, occupying the first place in one’s 
animal mind, while the spirit ought to be exercised by great public 
and moral questions. But tlie questions of the day are of tire same 
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To MRS. C. H. TOY 

HOTEL DANIELI, VENICE 
OCT. lO, 1939 


Dear Mrs. Toy 

You probably had not received my letter from Cortina, ad¬ 
dressed to Garden Street, Cambridge, ^vlien you last tvrote, tyith 
the tragic feelings of a person condemned to exile. It is impossible 
for me to be sympathetic on that subject, since I am hardened to 
exile, and like it. If I had not always been an exile, I could never 
have had a good time. Now, in one sense, I am freshly an exile— 
from Rome, and I have never felt freer and more comfortable. I 
have a top corner room in the new part of this hotel, with a mag¬ 
nificent view of the long curved sea-front, the Basin of St. Mark, 
the Lagoons and the Lido: at one end are four grey destroyers 
drawn up in a row; at the other, the two training ships, three- 
masted and full-rigged, the Cnsio/oro Colombo and the Amerigo 
Vespucci —to remind me of America at its birth and christening, 
when it promised to be quite Latin. Yet if it had remained quite 
Latin, there would probably never have been this hotel for me to 
come to, and certainly 1 shouldn’t have had the money to come to 
it, and to have my meals in the sunny corner of the great Venetian 
hall with its Gothic windows and marble columns, such as any mil¬ 
lionaire in Chicago might have in his house. My friends (who are 
not very sympathetic) tell me Venice is impossible in winter, and 
tell me I shall soon be exiled again. Very likely: but the natives 
say it is quite habitable at all seasons, with dampness in the nar¬ 
row canals and lanes, but splendid sunshine, most of the time, on 
this open sea-front. I am ready to go if necessary, and have picked 
my place of refuge, Riva at the head of the lake of Garda, where 
I could stay until it was time to return to Cortina: but I mean to 
remain here, and avoid all changes and journeys, if it can be man¬ 
aged. My doctor gives me injections against catarrh, and approves 
of my idea. 

These are trivial matters, occupying the first place in one’s 
animal mind, while the spirit ought to be exercised by great public 
and moral questions. But the questions of the day are of the same 
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kind, on a public scale, as the question of my exiles and my lodg 
mgs There is no greatness about them, only habits, and whims, 
and petulance, and Egotism I take refuge in my philosophy, and 
work away at my last chapter which seems to be recalcitrant, and 
refuses to be completed and dismissed But everything comes to 
an end somehow, and x^hen tins chapter is done, and the whole 
book' revised, I shall be free to amuse myself ivith politics and 
reminiscences Unfortunately, I have no books to read, and Venice 
IS not a learned place Hoxvever I have picked up, in the shop win 
dows, a volume of Jacques Bainville, Htstoire de Deux Penples, 
and a French translation of Nietzsche’s Gaia Scienza, both admir 
able, and no doubt I shall find other things at a pinch I also have 
all my unpublished manuscripts (sent from Rome with my xvinter 
clothes) to revise and correct—or burn—m view of not leaving too 
much to the decision of my literary executor 

The other day, axvaking from absorption in the nexvspaper, 
whom should I see before me but Berenson^ We had one good talk 
but the second (and last) already flagged and made me feel hoxv 
little sympathy there is at bottom betis^een people xvho don't like 
each other but like the same ‘subjects ’ or have similar professions 
These ‘ subjects’ become different objects to tivo minds that have 
grown old and have grown apart in considering them Berenson 
surprised me by talking with juvenile enthusiasm about art” (as 
if we were still in the iSgos) There is an exhibition of Paolo 
Veronese here, where he said he was spending day after day rapt 
in wonder, and always finding fresh beauties m the pictures I 
haven’t yet been to the exhibition (I mean to go tomorrow I am 
not deliberately xvicked) but it is impossible for me now to regard 
' art’, any more than traditional religion, as a supreme interest in 
Itself It IS an illustration to history, and a positive joy when it 
really reveals something beautiful in the maternl or m the spir 
itual world But the social world, the world of convention, to 
which the criticism of art belongs, has come to seem to me rather 
a screen that keeps the material and the spiritual worlds out of 
sight This is because my philosophy is not humanistic or psycho 
logical, like that of most people nowadays, but combines old ma 
tenahsm xuth old Platonism babylomsch uber ciiiauder geturm 
ten sjstems, as Goethe said of the churches at Assisi But this comes 


1 The Rratm of Spirit 
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oE trying to penetrate and not merely to “experience” tins world, 
and to penetrate it in every possible direction. I may be \\rTong, but 
I find great comfort in Nietzsche- He is not explicit, he is romantic 
but he implies my world of two or more storeys, if he does not draw 
its plan and elevation, as my architectural propensities lead me to 
do—^^vithout, I admit, any technical accuracy; because I am really 
a self indulgent impressionist, like Nietzsche himself, and wish to 
sketch my buildings in perspective. 

In order to keep up the game with B.B., however, I mentioned 
the constant pleasure I find in the light in Venice and in the as¬ 
pects of the sky. “Yes”, said he, ''they were w’onderful at catching 
those effects, due to the reflected light of the lagoon in the atmos¬ 
phere. Paolo Veronese was supreme in rendering them”. I thought 
of Titian and Tiepolo, but said nothing, because I don’t really 
know or care who painted or who saio those harmonies most per¬ 
fectly. Each probably saw a different effect, and painted it accord¬ 
ing to his own convention. What I care about is tlie harmonies 
themselves, which can’t be had at second hand; they are strictly 
momentary and incommunicable; if you can get them out of a 
book or a picture, very well* but it would be an illusion to sup¬ 
pose that the same harmony had been felt by the poet or the 
painter. He had merely worked in a material, that could offer such 
harmonies eventually to the properly prepared mind; and his 
own interests—think of Shakespearel—were probably much more 
mixed and hurried than those of a devout modern reader or con¬ 
noisseur. It is lucky for B.B., in one sense, that he keeps the old 
flame alive; but I can’t help feeling that it was lighted and is kept 
going by forced draft, by social and intellectual ambition, and by 
professional pedantry. If he were a real poet, would he turn away 
from the evening sky to see, by electric light, horv Veronese painted 
it? 

My last letter was sent soon before the outbreak of this second 
German war, expected to settle again what was supposed to be set¬ 
tled for ever by the first, and to settle it in exactly the same way. 
The mails, at first, were naturally at sixes and sevens and you may 
never have received that letter. But things are going more regu¬ 
larly now and I trust this will reach you and find you as content in 
your exile as I am in mine. 


Yours sincerely 
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To ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 

HOTEL DANIELI, VENICE 
DECEMBER 2 , 1 939 


Dear Ficke 

“Mrs. Morton of Mexico** arrived some time since, and has 
been filling various pleasant intervals, so quiet at this season, be¬ 
tween sunset and dinner. You are a capital story-teller; have you 
really never ivritten fiction before? I am ashamed to say that, since 
your book on Japanese Prints, ivritten (morally at least) in the last 
century, I have seen nothing of yours, although I have heard of 
your activities, for instance in Llewellyn Powys’ little book about 
ins life in America. I am not a great reader of novels, and feel 
rather cheated when they move or harrow me, that is, when they 
are good, I suppose, from the professional point of view. But I en¬ 
joy the observation in them; and your book has given me vivid 
glimpses of Spanish America, about which I know very little. My 
family was in other days a colonial family, but in the Philippine 
Islands, and so long ago that the unrest of the present age had not 
yet penetrated to those idyllic regions, and both my father and my 
mother spoke of Manila and of the East generally as of a more 
human and natural world than the one ive live in noiv^. 

By the way, in the flattering mention you make of me in your 
book, there is a slight and very natural error, which in spite of its 
littleness is strangely significant and shows how little the public 
really knows about its members. You speak of my half-Spanish 
blood. If you had said I was half-Spanish or half-American, it 
would have been true enough, because my dominant language 
and associations are American and I have lived little in Spain; but 
I am wholly Spanish in blood, and have al^vays remained legally 
Spanish in nationality. My mother also lived little in Spain; but 
her blood was wholly Spanish, or, more specifically Catalonian, her 
father being Jos6 Borrds of Reus and her mother Teresa Carbonell 
of Las Palmas. But she married, in Manila, at the age of 22, George 
Sturgis of Boston, and promised him to bring their children up in 
America, in case of his death. Tliis occurred in 1857; s!ic then 
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moved to Boston where she stayed until 1861, when she went to 
Madrid, where she married my father. But later she returned to 
Boston; at first my father retained me in Spain, but in 1872 he de¬ 
cided to take me also to Boston and leave me with my mother and 
her Sturgis children. Still, our family life in Boston was wholly 
Spanish: I never spoke any other language at home; and you can t 
imagine what a completely false picture comes to the mind if you 
suggest that my mother was an American. Then, too, she and my 
sisters would have been Protestants, and my whole imaginative and 
moral background would have been different. 

Excuse these details; but I have just finished my last philo¬ 
sophical book, and feel free to be reminiscent. With many tlianks 
for your Mrs. Morton. 

Sincerely yours 


To MRS. C. H. TOY 

HOrEL SAVOIA, CORTINA d’AMPEZZO 
AUGUST 8th 1940 


Dear Mrs, Toy 

Your good letters of June 27th and of July 10th are before me. 
1 was particularly glad to receive the first (on July 25th) with the 
news of your complete recovery and pleasure in going to dinner¬ 
parties! Think how much younger you are than I, who have not 
had evening-clothes, not even a dinner-jacket, for more than ten 
years! Your other letter arrived today. They take about a month, 
unless they go by Air Mail, when with luck they come from Evans¬ 
ton, Illinois to Cortina in some ten days. You may wonder what 
correspondents I have in Evanston. Illinois. It is Professor Schilpp 
and his secretary, who are getting out a volume, second of a senes 
entitled "Living Philosophers,*’ tlie first being devoted to Dewey 
and this to me, by order of seniority. Croce is to follow, and then 
Brunschvieg and Bertie Russell. It is honourable company, and 
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my mind non' is entirely devoted in the morning hours to ansivering 
tlie criticisms that are to be contained in volume ttvo. It is a good 
long-range distraction from war-news and from the small uncer¬ 
tainties about letters, money-drafts, and permitted places of resi¬ 
dence that are involved in belligerency. 

Since I came to Cortina, without any books, I h.ave found 
another distraction of an imaginative kind for the afternoon: it 
is the complete works of Balzac in an excellent Italian version tvhich 
I get for 30 cents a volume in a book-stall under an arch in this 
mountain town. I feel as I did in Oxford, where with all the books 
of the world at hand, I found solace from war-news in Dickens. 
Balzac is deeper in worldly knowledge, but never humorous or 
moving, and he would not serve for much comfort if I were as 
distressed now as 1 was in 1917. This picture of the world keeps 
politics, finance, and human perversity in general well in the fore¬ 
ground. svithout any real allegiance to any ideal compensations 
other than the artificial happy denouement of some of the stories. 
But he gives me just what I need now, clearness in judging men 
and events. He is not cynical, he can even convert his villains on 
occasion, but he has no illusions and no prejudices, and can see 
the nobility or at least tlie humanity of all classes and parties. It 
is a support to philosophy at this moment when the public mind 
is subject to hysteria. I hope tliat events will soon bring us not only 
material peace, but the peace that comes from understanding. 

I hope I may be inspired to svrite the verses you ask for, but 
poetry is even more remote from my habits tlian is a dinner-jacket. 
You wouldn’t want your little friends to laugh at me as an old 
dotard, who thinks he can sing. 


Yours sincerely 
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To MRS. C. H. TOY 

GRAND HOTEL, ROME, MARCH 28, I94I 

Dear Mrs. Toy: 

. . . Thank you for yours of March 9 with extracts from Judge 

Holmes and Sir Frederick Pollock about tlie Lije of Reason. It is 
sweet flattery after my Schilpp critics: but by chance, at the same 
moment, I find the antidote in Montaigne; “Us [Chrysippus and 
Diogenes] disoient qu‘il n’y avait point de plus dangereuse voluptez 
. . . que celle qui nous vient de I’approbation d’autrui”.^ But that 
was in 1905: what annoys me is that no^v people should still talk 
about the Life of Reason as if it represented my wiiole philosophy, 
or was the best part of it. That is because Dewey’s disciples make it a 
subject in their courses, and criticize it for not raising or not 
solving the questions that they propose to their classes. It is not 
me they are considering, but the convenience of having a readable 
book to use as a stalking horse, their own books not being readable. 
And another annoying thing is that they criticize my concepts and 
the absence of definitions for them, as if I were talking about es¬ 
sences, when I am talking about history, psychology, and morals, 
that is, about things; and a man who thinks concepts can be sub¬ 
stituted for things, and that by defining concepts he sees tilings 
truly is, to be frank, a fool. The more freedom and variety there 
is in our terms, the more adequately we may hope to besiege the 
reality of things, and to do justice to their influence upon us. 

I hope there is no reason to fear that this letter of yours need 
be the last. If correspondence between Italy & the U. S. becomes 
impossible, it will also become impossible for me to get money, and 
I shall have to leave for Switzerland or Spain. It -would be a horrid 
nuisance, but I am recovering my normal health and should be able 
to manage. 


Yours sincerely 

1 [They said lhat there \ns no more dangerous pleasure than that which comes 
to us from the approval of others ] 



LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 
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To LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 

PALAZZO DELLA FONTE, FIUGGI, ITALY 
JULY 3 , 1941 


Dear Lawence: 

A long time ago, I think before this irar began, I received 
a letter from you that was particularly xvelcome, because you 
promised to come that winter to see me, as well as Rome. I replied 
urging you to come; and have never heard from you again until 
now, when your letter of June 12 reaches me here. We have been 
unlucky, because most letters come through, in at most two or 
three weeks, sometimes sooner. 

I am very well now, for my age (77) although I had a rather 
bad winter and am much less active than I used to be, taking 
short walks only, and rather liking days on which I have some 
excuse for not going out at all. The books I had planned to write are 
now finished and published, besides others that I never meant to 
write but that have been interpolated by pressure from outside. 
This does not mean that I am idle, for besides my autobiography 
(of ivhich the proper title is Persons & Places, among which you will 
be included when I come to your period, but I am now at the year 
1872, before you were born, and I may not live to reach 1895, when 
I made your acquaintance in mid Atlantic, (was it on board the 
Werra?) besides that, I say, I have a book of short reflections on 
politics and history, to be called Domuiations & Powers. But these 
books are elastic and endless. My biography never can be finished, 
since I shall not be able to describe my own death; and the other 
also hangs fire, as there are always new wars and revolutions to 
give one fresh food for thought. 

I see by your note-paper that you are a bona fide professional 
architect now, which sounds more serious than your lovemaking 
or even your music, I am glad you keep up all these humanistic 
interests. The great satisfactory thing about you as a friend (as I 
will say if I get to you in my Memoirs) has been that you are always 
the same. Most men—this is less true of the ladies—in America lose 
their youth and their liberty at 25: they are thereafter just what 
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a German philosopher named Jaspers pretends that we all are: 
our situation personiHed. But you young men were such nice com¬ 
pany in America because you were not your situation personified 
since as yet you had no situation: you were yourselves and you had 
Lebensraum about you: athletics, music, society, books: and the 
nice ones, like you, also religion, friendship, and family life. You 
have kept more of this freedom than other men of your time; and 
you would be as good company noxv as you u^ere in i8g8; rvhereas 
your contemporaries, almost all of them, would be, from my point 
of view, ciphers. Of course 1 know they might personify an im¬ 
portant situation But I don’t want to talk to a situation. I want to 
talk to a man in that situation. 

My situation at this moment is rather strange, I am rather well 
off, but threatened rvith starvation, because it seems that all credits 
belonging to foreigners, at least to Europeans, have been "frozen”, 
and all my money is in America! I have enough on hand to last 
into the autumn, and I hope that by that time my nephew will 
have got a licence to send me funds as usual: otherwise. Goodbye. 

Yours 


To GEORGE STURGIS 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, OCT, 12. I 94 I 

Dear George 

IE my reply to your telegram asking for my whereabouts iras 
a little vague the reason was that I hadn’t yet decided what to do, 
except that the proposed journey to Spain, on detailed inquiry, 
had mther upset me. I haven’t the strength or endurance, nor the 
sharp cars, eyes, and «its that would have been needed to so alone 

rar7thm; in the train without Leping- 

cars, those four customs houses, and that insecurity about money 
since one is neither allowed to take Italian money out o£ Italy nor 
Spanish money into Spam. I consulted my doctor, and he a^eed 
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that I hadn’t the health necessary for such a trial, nor for making 
the journey by air. As at the same time I can’t stay in my present 
quarters at the Grand Hotel, because they are too dear, it occurred 
to me to move to the Blue Sisters’ Nursing Home, where I knew 
that they receive persons not definitely ill, but old or delicate and 
requiring attendance. I went yesterday to see the place and inter¬ 
view the Superior. She showed me a very large pleasant room tvith 
a good bathroom, that I can have for too lire a day, including service 
as well as food, and as this is better and cheaper than anything I 
can get at this hotel, I am moving there in a day or two. The address 
(which I am telegraphing to you at once) is 

Via Santo Stefano Rotondo, 6, Rome 
The Sisters’ official name is "Little Company of Mary”, but it is 
not necessary to put this down. Of course they speak English, which 
makes it easier for me, and my doctor goes there constantly and 
approves of ray decision. He has written to you about my state of 
health. I am well and can take good walks, but the catarrh is al¬ 
ways knocking at the door and (as this decision shows) I feel much 
less capable of looking after myself than I was before last winter. 
As to money matters, I still have 8000 lire, and am glad to knotv 
that you will be able to send me 250 dollars a month to Rome. I 
shall save on that, in vietv of the possibility of a total stoppage, al¬ 
though I am hopeful that it may not occur. If it does, you must 
appeal to head quarters either to let me have money in Italy or to 
obtain leave to reside in Switzerland, where I could go ivithout 
trouble in my present state ol lieaUli. 


Yours alPr 
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To GEORGE STURGIS 

6, VIA s. srnrANO rotondo, rome 
OCTOBER 17, 1911 


Dear George 

I have now been three days in this "Nursing Home”, and feel 
as if I had miraculously been transported to Avila. This top of 
the Caelius * is like the old rustic ruinous Rome of a hundred years 
ago, and the house and the Sisters, all Irish, have the quality of 
provincial good people in Spain—the Sastres, for instance. It is 
a complete change from the international first class hotels that I 
have been living in of late. Morally, 1 like it better; 1 am interfered 
with more, because I am attended to more. I am surrounded by 
women; one old Irish priest, a patient, and my doctor Sabbatucci 
are the only men I have seen in this establishment. It is a nice place, 
with grounds; you come in through an old gate and a well-planted 
avenue: there is a church and several large buildings, and the old 
Santo Stefano Rotondo* is next door, overhanging the terrace. 
Food is also of a new type, not first class food, but in some ways 
better, and 1 have it in my room, as the table d'hote, which 1 tried 
the first day, is dismal What I most dread is the cold. Fuel is limited, 
and my present room has the sun only in the morning: but I can 
move to a sunnier room if I like, only I shouldn’t then have my own 
bath-room.—As you may gather from all this, 1 am not ill, but I 
am helpless; too old and threatened by too many difficulties to look 
after myself successfully. The attendance I have here, although I 
should prefer not to need it, really is a safeguard, and it may become 
indispensable at any moment, if my catarrh, etc., returns. 

Your telegram, addressed here, reached me on Oct. 15 th. It 
is enough to put down the street and number, without tlie title 
of the house; especially as it is almost the only one in this old 
walled lane—again very like Avila . 


Yours alP^ 

i One o{ the seven hills of Rome. 

* One of the oldest round churches in Italy. 
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To MRS. C. F. LAMA 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 , 
ROME, OCT. lO, 1944 


Dear Madam 

Several photographers have come here to take my picture— 
something that never happened to me before, and I have had the 
pleasure of seeing a great many young soldiers and airmen includ¬ 
ing a grandnephew of mine, who took me back to the days when I 
lived in college. This is my reward for having finally written a book 
or two fit for the public to read. 

I don’t know what photograph was reproduced in Life, but 
since you were pleased to see it I infer that it corresponds to what 
you think I ought to look like. That is not ever the case with me 
now. I still think that the only true portrait of me was dratrn in 
the year 1896 by Andreas Andersen, by the firelight in my room in 
the Harvard Yard; because like a true artist he caught the evidence 
of several sides of my character. The instantaneous photographs 
now in vogue are violent and good only when strung together 
in a film, so that the eye may compose its own synthetic image out 
of a lot of them, as it always does by nature. Andersen’s drawing was 
reproduced by Scribner in Vol. I of my collected works, and I dare 
say it will appear in Vol. II of Persons and Places tvhicli covers those 
same years. 

With many thanks for your kind note 

Yours sincerely 
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To LAWRENCE SMITH BVTLER 


VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, DEC. 1. ig44 


Dear Lawence: 

It is a great pleasure to receive your letter: both Mrs. Potter 
and Cory, who have mitten lately, mentioned you, knowing that 
1 should be glad to hear that you were well and still leading the 
life of a young man about town. But you must be getting on, and 
much as I should like to see you, I shouldn't advise you to come to 
Italy until you hear that things have returned somewhat to the 
normal. In Kome, as you know, there has been little damage done 
to buildings* but the country has been thoroughly pillaged by 
the two friendly foreign armies that have passed over it; communi¬ 
cations and victualling are difficult; and people have no work and 
no means of carrying on their trades Food is scarce and bad, and 
the value of money and the price of everything are uncertain. We 
also lack coal, and electric light shines decently only every third 
day. Life would therefore not be comfortable or easy for a traveller. 
I myself have been lucky in being taken in by these Sisters. They 
have a nicely furnished house and nice English ideas of food and 
comfort, and we manage very well, in spue of all difficulties. Of 
late, too, I have received various presents, as well as many visits, 
from American army men, and am revelling in the lost luxuries of 
tea, marmalade, cheese, anchovies, shaving cream, and even pea¬ 
nuts. I have been photographed and interviewed to exhaustion; 
but I am happy like a sky without clouds, and still at work with the 
pen —In the second volume of Persons & Places, you are com¬ 
memorated among "Americans in Europe”—I hope you won’t be 
angry at t le past tense but I write of everything as if it were 
ancient history. Motto: Veritas. 


Yours afpy 
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To (MRS) ASTA FLEMING WHITESIDE 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, DEC 8, 1944 


Dear Mrs Whiteside 

Piato in one place compares the mind to an aviary ' The 
Arches’, from which you send me your ‘ Miracle Letter must be 
like that a perpetual twitter of snatches of song I am flattered and 
embarrassed to think that old and neiv chirpings of mine are 
audible there, among so much wit and wisdom that is out of my 
readi—out of my reach materially, because of difficult communi 
cations, and also intellectually, because your new world of letters 
betvilders me Hois ever, I felt comparatively at home when I came 
to Mr Cram,* although I find his tsords obscure I liked his cream 
green Perpendicular churches, and I respect his Catholic philos 
ophy, but do not find its firm structure in his words as you quote 
them I felt even more at home when I discovered that Charlie 
Walker, as we called him, is your “landlord In the second vol 
ume of Persons & Places he ivill find a good many reminiscences of 
his Harvard friends I am surprised and delighted to think that 
you can pick out bird notes even out of this book, which I supposed 
and almost intended to be a humdrum chronicle of jaits divers 
for some future antiquary to dig up to illustrate the loiv state of 
society in my time You, of course, have changed that Time has 
moved since the i8go s, which I feel to be my spiritual and cliron 
ological home But you have the art of finding the beautiful in 
unexpected places, and to that I owe tlie pleasure of having re 
ceived )Our letter, which for a moment has turned this monastic 
cell—I am living in the g^est house of the Little Company of 
Mary, or ‘ Blue Sisters —as I said, into a musical a\iary 
With many thanks &. best wishes 

Yours sincerely 

I Mrs Whit«icle writes The Miracle Letter is some ssork I did during the 
\N ar—a letter service for solace and inspiration m the spirit of Madonna 1 mtcrprctctl 
that T^le for \{ax Reinhardt at OI)mpia London and all the great European cities ** 

3 Ralph Adams Cram the American architect 
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To THOMAS MUNRO 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, DEC. 10, 1944 


My dear Munro: 

Your letter came to me in the midst of an avalanche of Army 
visitors, most of them very young and raw, but characteristically 
looking for something they had heard of at home, or from home, 
very recently. Others came to photograph or to interview me, and 
some simply in search of a modest autograph. A few distinguished 
persons also honoured me, including Col. Poletti (who was our 
ruling authority) and Prof. T. V. Smith of Chicago, full of the 
only right way of governing the world. In this society, I put away 
your letter to be answered when the rear guard of war had begun 
to pass on. It has now thinned a good deal (like me on rations) 
and 1 return to the pleasant memories of you in Paris, and your 
enthusiasm for African figurines. There is a theme for your Society * 
to investigate philosophically and scientifically. 1 am glad you are 
approaching the vast subject of the arts from iJiat side, rather than 
from tliat of precepts and taste. The philosophers have written 
a good deal of vague stuff about the beautiful, and the critics a 
good deal of accidental partisan stuff about right and wrong in 
art. If you will only discover why and when people develop such 
arts and such tastes you will be putting things on a sounder basis. 

My seclusion here for three years, witli few books and only 
meagre netvspapers, has been good for my health and for my tvork. 
Besides Persons if Places, 3 volumes, of which the last will not be 
published for the present, I have written a theological book ,2 and 
am turning now, well instructed by two great wars and their effects, 
to my old Dommations & Powers which will, if I live, represent the 
wisdom of my old age. 1 have outlived most of my contemporaries, 


iMr Munro writes 

• The 'Socieiy' mentioned » (be American Society for Aesthetics, which I had 
recently helped to organize, and Cot which I had asked if Santayana had some advice 
or message '* ' 


2 T/ie Idea of Chrut m the Gospels 
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all my family and early friends: but I have not lost them. On the 
contrary, reliving my life has been pleasanter than living it. In 
hopes of some day seeing you again. 

Yours sincerely, 


To MARTIN RIRNBAUM 

VIA SANTO STEPANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, OCTOBER 12 TH 1945 


Dear Mr. Birnbaum 

I have a clearer recollection of Grenville Winthrop’s name 
than of his person, for although I remember his figure I think we 
never spoke to each other. He had gone from Harvard by the time 
that my relations ^vith the undergraduate ■world were renewed; 
but his name often recurred in the talk of many of my young 
friends aftenvards, as well as in Frank Bullard's, whom you men¬ 
tion. He moved just behind the scenes, when I watched the play, 
as an exemplary person that everybody knew and admired: and 
in later years I heard of him, no doubt at the Bullards’, as a col¬ 
lector. But both he and I seem to have cared little for miscel¬ 
laneous society, and our particular circles only touched at the cir¬ 
cumference, m the persons of our common friends. 

As to Sargent, I once made a voyage witli him (by accident) 
from New York to Gibraltar, and then (by spontaneous agree¬ 
ment) we went together, in company with Dr. & Mrs. William 
White of Philadelphia, to Tangiers. I have a faded pliotograph of 
us four in a group, watching him sketching some picturesque 
comer of the town. Then, in 1893 , the place ^vas most primitive and 
he was chiefly interested in procuring genuine costumes for his 
Prophets in tlie decorations he was planning for the Boston Public 
Library. He was aftenvards going to search in Spain for a character¬ 
istic image of tiie Mater Dolorosa, which he meant then to introduce 
into the same composition, but at the other end. I looked for it 
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later, but could see nothing that corresponded to wha , on board, 
he had explained to me was his project. We both felt the force 
of what might be called the impure svealth of Spanish art, passion 
in black velvet and seven gold daggers. I never saw Sargent after 
that trip, but always felt that I had a private cue to a certain side 


ot his work. , , , • 

I am glad to know that Grenville Winthrop bequeathed his 
collection to Harvard. That fact, which I had not heard of, ex¬ 
plains perhaps the great expansion of the Fogg Art Museum—or 
is it no longer called the "Fogg”? For many years now I have had 
no true friend at Harvard, who could tell me about the changes 
there that really interested me. But Mr. Lowell’s "Houses", to 
judge by tlie photographs, have been an architectural success. 


Yours sincerely 


To FRANCIS CLOUGH 


ROME 

NOVEMBER 4, 1945 


Dear Mr. Clough: 

Poetry of the reflective moralising kind practised by your 
namesake,'^ by you, and by me is out of fashion among poets, and 
those who like it like it only for the sentiment it expresses; but that 
might have been as well expressed in prose. For that reason I long 
ago gave up trying to versify I was twenty when I ivrote the sonnet • 
you mention. The one of yours that you enclose is recent, and I 

^ sympathise, but—[sic. 


At the same time as your letter I have received a booklet by a 
young Argentiman, in Spanish and bad English, who is a poet 
hut writes without meter or rhyme, and says he is full of “adoles- 


'Arthur Hugh Clough 

* As in the midst o£ battle there is room," etc. 
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cents" (sic) coursing through his body; that he kisses the barks of 
old trees, as he used to kiss the stones, but ends by kissing warm 
flesh.—Such is the poetry of today. Morituri vos salutamus. 

Yours very truly 


To CONRAD SLADE 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO; 6, 
ROME, NOV. 4, 1045 


My dear Slade, 

You can't imagine what a pleasure it was to see your name on 
the envelope, and then to read that all was unexpectedly well with 
you, that your boy had recovered, and had taken you and his 
mother to the Yosemite Valley in his own motor. This transforms 
the picture I had of your later years. Perhaps it is pessimistic of me 
to take the worst for granted, in order to be as happy as possible 
no matter what happens. Everybody says I am so cheerfull And I 
reply, ‘‘Why shouldn't I be. I have all I need." I am too old to 
make plans for the future; but for your own sake I hope you will 
find your iv'ay soon to the Old World. It is impoverished, but still 
beautiful; and the ruins have included the ruin of some very ugly 
things like La Troisieme Republique. I hope and believe that 
La Quatrieme will be nobler and wiser. 

Can’t you send me at least a photo of your good pictures, and 
better still of your statuettes? I want to see if your “Nordic” genius 
has taken a consistent shape. 

Another pleasant surprise, like receiving your letter, came 
to me a while ago when Iris Cutting (Mardiesa Origo) came unan¬ 
nounced to see me. People, strangers, now flock to look at me as 
if I were the oldest inhabitant of the village, and even leave me 
little presents of marmalade or chocolate or books. Iris didn’t (thank 
Godl) bring me anytlung but good news. 1 had supposed them to 
be living in New York: but no. She and her husband liad wcatlicrcd 
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the war at his farm La Face near Chianciano, in cenwal Tuscany, 
and they had had two little girls, of whom she showed me a photo 
craph 1 had said a word about her in my book, ending on a sad 
notl as in your case. Evidently I am a false prophet in matters of 
sentiment. I like to anticipate the worst, so as to be able to bear it 


Here, with the Sisters, I feel settled. They are reconciled to 
my seeming a bad Catholic, and look forward to rny deathbed re¬ 
pentance. But I say to myself the words of Walt Whitman: Words 
cannot express how much at peace I am about God and about 
death.” So are you, no doubt. You were always "Nordic” in these 
matters, or perhaps Hellenic, like your old friend 


To JOHN M. MERRIAM 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, NOVEMBER I5, I945 

My dear Merriam: 

Senex ad senem de Senectute scribo; * 
yet we are much older than Cicero ever was and also much more 
recent, so that we have a double chance o£ being wiser, having more 
experience o£ life, individual and collective. And the charm I find 
in old age—^ior 1 was never happier than I am now—comes ot 
having learned to live in the moment, and thereby in eternity; and 
tills means recovering a perpetual youth, since nothing can be 
fresher than each day as it dawns and changes. When we have no 
expectations, the actual is a continual free gift, but much more 
placidly accepted than it could be when we were children; for then 
the stage was full of trap doors and unimaginable transformations 
that kept us always alarmed, eager, and on the point of tears; 
whereas now we have wept our tears out, we knoiv what can pop 
up of those trap doors, and what kind of shows those transforma¬ 
tions can present; and we remember many of them with affection, 

1 An old man, 1 Mile to an old man about old age Cf. De Amidtia 1. 5. 
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and watch the new ones that come with interest and good will, 
but without false claims for our own future. 

So much for the philosophy of old age. As for current events, 
state of health or decrepitude, etc., I have little to say. I seem to be 
perfectly well, but like the One Horse Shay, I am undoubtedly a 
little feeble all over, and less than an atom bomb, if it struck me, 
would probably reduce me to a little heap of dust. Meantime I 
continue to i^rite more or less every day, and have weathered the 
little discomforts of war and muddled peace without serious 
trouble. The Sisters here look after me nicely, I have a pleasant 
corner room ^vith extensive views over green country and mean to 
remain here for the rest of my days. As to society, I have never re¬ 
ceived so many visits as the American soldiers in Rome have made 
me. It has been very pleasant to see so many young faces and to 
autograph so many books, ivhich is what they usually ask me to do. 
As to memories of 1886 ,1 have witten them out, and need not re¬ 
peat them, but wish tlie survivors ^ a happy and peaceful sunset. 

Yours sincerely 


To MARTIN BIRNBAUM 

VIA SANTO STETANO ROTONDO, 6, 
RO.ME, FEB. 19 jO 

Dear Mr. Birnbaum 

I write to thank you very much for your reminiscences of 
Sargent, including those of Henry James and the plates of some 
of Sargent’s paintings and drawings. J wish that you had gone more 
syslcmaiicaliy into tlic problem of naiuralisiic versus cxcciuric 
[sic] or symbolic painting. It is a subject about which my own mind 
is undecided. My sympathies arc initially with classic tradition, 
and in that sense with Sargent’s ^hool; yet for that vciy rc.ison I 
fear to be unjust to thcc.vcentricand abstract inspiration of [yersom 

* Cta.1% mairt ol Tfi at Han-ant. 
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perhaps better inspired. Tiro things you say surprise me a little: 
one that Sargent was enormous physically. 1 remember him as a 
little stout, but not tall: and I once made a voyage by chance in his 
company, and tberealter a trip to Tangier; so tliat I had for a fort¬ 
night at least constant occasions to go about with him; and being 
myself of very moderate stature I never felt that he was big. The 
other point is that he saw and painted "objectively", realistically, 
and not psychologically. Now, certainly he renders his model faith¬ 
fully; but in the process, which must be selective and proper to 
the artist, I had always thought that, perhaps unawares he betrayed 
analytical and satirical powers of a high order, so that his portraits 
were strongly comic, not to say moral caricatures. But in thinking 
of what you say, and quote from him, on this subject, I begin to 
believe that I was tvrong, that he may have been universally sympa¬ 
thetic and cordial, in the characteristically American manner, and 
that the satire that there might seem to be in lus work was that 
of literal truth only: because we are all, au fond, caricatures of 
ourselves, and a good eye will see through our conventional dis¬ 
guises and labels. And this would explain what to some persons 
seems the "materialism” of Sargent’s renderings; his interest in 
obfeis d’art for instance, rather than in the vegetable kingdom or 
in the life of non-sensuous reality at large. Crowding his house 
with pictures, and his memory with innumerable friends and in 
numerable anecdotes about them, shows a respect for the common¬ 
place, a love of the world, that prevents the imagination from taking 
high flights or reflecting ultimate emotions. Is there, I wonder 
any truth in such a suspicion? 


Yours sincerely 



MARGARET BATES 


SGI 


To MARGARET BATES 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROMA, AUGUST 6, 1946 


Dear Miss Bates: 

You have done me a real favour in sending me your Doctor’s 
Thesis on Discrectoti in Ccr\'antes. I don't know ^vhen I have had 
so much pleasure in the savour of so much good Castilian speech 
and sentiment. Your method is discreet: you let the authorities 
speak for themselves, and amply prove, by the way, that you have 
superabundant learning to be, as tliey call it here, a Dottoressa. 

If your study grows into a book, as it well might, you will have 
leisure to revise the errors that inevitably slip in (as I know only 
too well) TS'hen English printers and proof-readers deal with foreign 
languages. Sometimes, not being a philologist, I wondered whether 
a spelling was an error or an archaic form, particularly in the 
concordancia in gender and number when one ivord was in the 
subject and the other in the predicate. For instance, on p. 54, 7 and 
8 lines from the bottom, shouldn't "gusto" be ]usto and "lo" la^ 

There is one general observation that occurs to me about 
discrecidn. It means savoir vivre, not savoir regler le monde; it is 
a question of tact and breeding, of knowing how to face a difficulty 
and making all right something that was in danger of going 'ivrong. 
But %vrong in any situation, on any occasion, for any purpose. It is 
therefore a virtue in form or method, not in substance or will. So 
on next to the last page, 1 feel that the question whether Don 
Quijote ivas discrete or not does not arise. He ivas singularly and 
brilliantly discreto, as Hamlet was, on the hypothesis of his madness 
being sanity. He kept his seriousness, explained his giants turning 
into windmills to rob him of his victory, and behaved always like 
a knight and a Christian, no matter how burlesque the occasion 
might be. I have often felt, for instance, when visiting English 
public schools, that breeding and education and sport of every 
kind were training in how to do, feel, speak etc., not at all in what 
you ought to do, think, or work for. That has to be the fruit of a 
second or a prior education in the world or in self-knowledge. 
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Excuse this moralising on my part; it is only a proof of the 
real interest 1 have felt in your book. 

Yours sincerely 


To SMITH BUTLER 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, SEPT. 19 . 1946 


Dear Lawrence, 

The parcel trom you arrived this morning, full of just the 
right things. The jars of mannalade were safe, only a little had 
leaked out of one of them through a crack in the cover. I have not 
yet tasted the contents, but they look inviting, and please thank the 
lady who sent them; u will be a treat. The only objection is that 
I get used to luxuries, and the memory becomes a sort of temptation 
of Saint Antony when I find myself in the wilderness again with¬ 
out even the wild honey that St. John the Baptist allowed himself. 
Perhaps the same pious ladies supplied it. The Gospels don’t tell 
us everything, but they do somewhere mention this charitable 
practice of good ladies in all ages and countries, in compliment to 
hermits. By the way, I have read a most charming story, written 
by St. Jerome about the visit of St, Antony to St Paul the Hermit 
in the Thehaid. and I have found a photograph of a magnificent 
picture by Velazquez—his most beautiful one, 1 think; for his sub¬ 
jects don t often lend themselves to poetic treatment, tvhich I 
have the vulgar taste to like in painting—representing the scene. 
I remember the original, with the most lovely landscape, a raven 
bringing a loaf from heaven, and a tame lion digging the grave 
for St. Paul, more than a hundred years old, to occupy when he has 
finished the sublime prayer which he is evidently saying. Look 
up this picture, and tell me if you don't like it. I have it in a book 
on Velazquez, which I ivill give you as a memento if you will come 
to see It and me. 
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Thank you especially for the black tie. which is splendid and 
will last me—if I live—for years. I feel very young and well, and 
buoyed up by the thought of perhaps finishing my book on Politics/ 
which will be more useful than any of mine hitherto, usefulness 
never having been a dominant trait in your affectionate old friend 


To DAVID RUBIO, O.S.A. 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROMA, NOVEMBER 27, I946 


Dear Father Rubio: 

It was very kind of you to send me your little book on The 
Mystic Soul of Spain. The soul of Spain, mystical and non-mystical 
is not at all understood among English-speaking people. It is ivelJ 
that an authoritative voice like yours should be raised to enlighten 
them, and I hope you will write other books developing the details 
more. For in a brief summary you can't do more than propose 
some generalities. Neither your "Spain** nor your "Mysticism** exist 
in rerum nature. They are essences. Now you probably know that 
I am a friend of essences and I would rather understand your ideal 
non existent "Spain’* and your ideal non-existent "mysticism" than 
understand the existing medley. But your American audience ^vill 
think that you are a Don Quixote mistaking the facts rather than 
a contemplative spirit discerning ideal essences. I am afraid the real 
soul of Spain at present is rather disintegrated. Yet we are all 
capable of being disinterested and disillusioned. That is not enough, 

I quite agree, but it is the beginning of deliverance. 

Yours sincerely, 

Dominations and Powers. 
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To MARTIN BIRNBAUM 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, JAN. 22 . 1947 


Dear Mr. Birnbaum 

Yesterday, almost exactly six months after the date of yottr 
letter of July 24 th ’ 46 ,1 received your beautiful book on “Jacovleff 
and Other Artists". The parcel was weather-worn, but luckily so 
stoutly wrapped and sealed that no damage was done to the plates. 
You must have thought from my silence that the book was lost or 
that I had forgotten to thank you for it. But it tvas not that. Other 
parcels have taken as long, and I deliberately waited to answer 
your letter until I could announce the receipt of your interesting 

g'El- 

1 have spent all yesterday evening and this morning over it, 
first looking through all the plates and then reading your text on 
Jacovleff. on Aubrey Beardsley and on Behmer. 1 will not venture 
to say anything about contemporary painting. I am incompetent 
to judge, having never been much thrown with painters or with 
connoisseurs, nor a frequenter of exhibitions, even when I lived 
in Paris. What you say about Jacovleff, and the variety of the plates 
reproducing his works, only fill me with wonder at the intensity and 
the confusion of artistic life in our day. 1 feel as if it were necessary 
to let the storm pass and the wreckage sink out of sight before we 
could survey the result and distinguish our veritable surviving 
treasures. 

But there is a semi-phUosophtcad psssm rViav kept coming into 
my head as 1 read what you say about Aubrey Beardsley and also 
about Behmer (whom I had never heard ofl). You seem to he 
troubled about the impropriety actual and suggested of their com¬ 
positions. Now 1 see that it would be shocking to exhibit an ob¬ 
scene drawing in Church or in a lady’s drawing-room; but I do 
not sce^ anything painful in an obscene drawing because it is ob¬ 
scene; if it is seen at a suitable time and place, and is not a bad 
composition in itself. Now 1 think in Aubrey Beardsley there often 
is bad taste, like bad taste in the mouth, because his lascivious 
ngtircs are ugly and socially corrupt. The obscene should be merry 
and hilarious, as it is in Petronius: it belongs to comedy, not to 
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sour or revolutionary morals. It is the mixture of corrupt sneers 
and hypocrisy witli vice that is unpleasant to see. unless it is itself 
the subject of satire, as for instance in old English caricatures. But 
in Beardsley the charm of the design and the elegance of tlie cos¬ 
tumes and of the ballet character of all the movement seem to 
recommend the vice represented: and that is immoral. But licen¬ 
tiousness is natural in its place, and the jun of impropriety is also 
not vicious: and I don’t see why the books or pictures illustrating 
these things should be regrettable. The Arabian Nights, in Mar- 
drus, seem to me purely delightful. Robert Bridges, ivho rras a 
good friend of mine, used to deplore the sensuality in Shakespeare, 
and say he ivas tlie greatest of poets and dramatists, but not an artist. 

I think that some of the jokes in Shakespeare are out of place; for 
instance what Hamlet says to Ophelia in the play scene; but in a 
frank comedy, the same and much broader things would be ex¬ 
cellent, as in Aristophanes; and the public would soon select itself 
that patronised such shows. But I am afraid I am a hopeless pagan. 
Aubrey Beardsley, converted to Catholicism, might beg to have 
his naughty drawings destroyed, and perhaps they were not all in 
themselves beautiful or comic: but I should not destroy anything 
aesthetically good. The beautiful is a part of the moral; and the 
truly moral is a part of the beautiful: only they must not be mixed 
ivrong, any more than sweets and savouries.—Excuse my sermon 
and believe with heartfelt thanks 


Yours sincerely 


To LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, JULY a6, 1947 


Dear Lairrence, 

I am ivriting to thank you for the new box of good things to 
eat, American, Danish, and Swiss which apparently comes from 
Saint Gal; but there was no card or address of the sender brought 
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here* they only asked the Sister at the ofTice to sign a receipt. You 
see 1 am heautiEuUy protected here from little inteiruptions and 
nuisances: they stop them at the outer door. But in this case 1 
am left without your address in Switzerland, if you are there; and I 
am sorry o£ the delay in having to write to New York, because pos¬ 
sibly you are drinking oi coming to Italy later, and 1 should be so 
very glad to see you. Cory is coming from London (so he says) in 
September: if you could come then you would find him here, and 
it might be pleasanter for you, if you had few or no friends in town, 
as also for him, if you were both in Rome at the same time. But 
everything is unsettled, politically and touristically, and I oughtn’t 
to urge you to come, if you are not assured by the people who know 
that everything would be all right. 

It is not necessary to say that I am getting a little older every 
day; the trouble is that this involves getting deafer and stupider. 
However, second childhood, or as I prefer to think it, second adoles¬ 
cence, makes it easy for me to keep myself vastly entertained. My 


writing is slow, and I throw away most of what I compose on re¬ 
reading it and finding it very dull and commonplace. Something, 
nevertheless, passes muster, and my new (old) book, ‘^Dominations 
if Potycrs”, grows slowly, like a big tree. What really keeps me 
awake is reading, and I find lovely things in plenty. There is 
Toynbee’s "A Study of History”, six thick volumes in small print 
already, and seven more to come; a very useful book for my work: 
and there is Ciano’s Diario, most enlightening, and now I have re¬ 
ceived from Robert Lowell, who is at the American Embassy in 
Istanbul, his remarkable poems: “Lord lVeary‘s Castle^*. It is hard 
for me to make it all out, and I find a lot of words that I have to 
look up in the dictionary, and don’t always find there: but grad¬ 
ually I am learning to understand him, and it is worth the trouble, 
as most of the other cryptic poeu have not seemed to me to be. 
He IS very severe on Boston and on Convention: but he is no Com- 
mumst or Atheist: on the contrary, evidently a Catholic, and a 
'Z,° . Wilderness. Do you know anything 

. written to thank him for his book; but even if 

he rcpUes, I expect he won’t tell me much 

Thank you tor tlte parcel. It was very kind of you. 


Yours affectionately 
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To PHILIP nODDM/lN 

VIA SANTO STEHANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, OCTOBER 27, 1947. 


My dear Roddman 

I have read almost the ivhole of Les Temps Modernes^ not 
only ^s'ith pleasure (it being for the most part in good French) but 
also %vith a sense of being instructed as to facts and feelings that 
are remote from me by chance, not at all because I have any lios- 
tility to them. It is only hostility in those alien quarters to what is 
more familiar to me that I should like to abolish, not affection 
on their part for their own ivays or resentment at ill treatment 
which they may suffer. Tfiis was especially clear to me in the story 
or tract about the poor in Madrid. It is life-like and just to its 
own sentiments—not violently exaggerated; but of course this does 
not justify anticlericalism as a general policy. The roots and effects 
of clericalism must first be considered from its o^vn side: since it 
is just as human as anytliing else in liuman society. Everything is 
bound to take up room and to shove other things aside in some 
measure: the question is to understand justly what hold each thing 
has normally in nature and in human nature, and how great is 
the ascension or flowering of life that it is capable of producing. 
On this ground I liked especially the conclusion that Merleau- 
Ponty comes to in his article, which I neglected at first, taking the 
title too literally. His position is, in principle, just that which I 
should take even if, by chance, we might have different preferences. 

Sartre made a better impression on me in this long rambling 
article than in his plays; he seems to be less bedevilled (endiablado) 
here; but I feel that he is weak in his first principles, and that, 
among other things he docs not understand America. The articles 
on Heidegger seem to be right in their technical criticisms; but 
the whole controversy rather dampens my interest in Existential- 

1 Mr. Roddman writes* 

*‘I had visited Santayana in Rome during . . . 1947. Since he had expressed an 
interest in French periodicals, I sent him upon my return to Fans the latest issue 
of Les Temps Modemes . . 
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ism. Taspers— whom I know only at second hand—with his rata- 
clysm seems to be the most respectable philosophically o£ the whole 
lot. If a man wishes to take the universe for a feature in his auto¬ 
biography, and as nothing else, Jaspers’ analysis and his solution 
seem to he well justified. But why build philosophy on childish 


vanity? . . 

Thanh you very much for this review, also for your visits here, 
which stirred me up very pleasantly. If you come again, as I hope 
you will, attack me with objections, which may prove a help^ to 
both of us. You clear up the respective positions, without being 
rudely summoned to give tliem up. 


Yours sincerely 


To ]OHN M. MERRIAM 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, JAN. 17, 1948 

Dear Merriara 

You ask me to -write you, for your Class Luncheon, something 
about the political state of things in the world, and you tell me 
ivhat the Marshall plan is. 1 know all about that and the views 
current here (I mean in Europe, not Rome or Italy) about it, 
whether it is prudent charity, to prevent Western Europe from 
being Russianised, or sheer enterprise, to secure larger markets 
and military outpost for American expansion abroad, now that the 
home lands have filled up. 1 don’t know whether this second mo¬ 
tive exists, consciously or unconsciously in any American circle, 
but if it does, my philosophy would at once dismiss it as a mere 
make shift. For in a century or two (nothing for a philosopher) when 
^la and Africa were filled up wth men and industries up to the 
brim, the question would recur as pressingly as at present, and the 
real problem, not one of how to enlarge business but how to lead 
a rational life, would impose itself on the cosmopolitan govern- 
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ment that tvc may suppose tvould tiicn exist. Wliy should not tliis 
real question he put and answered now in each country and com¬ 
munity, ■without looking for outlets or resources beyond its acci¬ 
dental borders? 

As to tvhat is likely to happen, I have no inside knowledge or 
divine revelation. I think tlie communist area, under Russian con¬ 
trol, may be extended over continental Europe, perhaps without 
a great war, by die aggressiveness of die communist party every¬ 
where and the apathy and disunion of conservative forces. If this 
process is resisted by force of arms, supported by America and 
England, there ivill be a great war; the character of it ivould be 
very like the Napoleonic wars, one'side with its home strength 
beyond die risk of invasion and with undisputed command of the 
sea, and the other ivith determined unified leadership but an inse¬ 
cure possession of its conquests. The ultimate result, I think, would 
be the emancipation of die conquered countries, as it was after 
Napoleon: but passage under a far more destructive social revolu¬ 
tion would leave the European (and Asiatic) countries in a condition 
radically different from svhat it was in the Golden Age of Queen 
Victoria. 

The great change, however, might be in the other camp, where 
a willing union of the Americans and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, svith perhaps some clients beyond, would form what 
Toynbee, in his "Study of History”, calls a "Universal State”, not 
all-comprehensive but supervening over a crowd of small nations. 

I don’t think there is any cause for alarm about the future 
of mankind: but Europe may be knocked to pieces by the way. 

Best wishes for the remaining fragments of ’86 


from 
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To MRS. GEORGE STURGIS 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME. FEB. 8, 1948 

Dear Rosamond 

Amory s book on The Proper Bostonians came long ago and I 
read it at once but for some reason haven’t yet thanked you for it. 
In part it revived all my most youthful and tender feelings about 
things and people in old Boston; but on the other hand I felt that 
he treated thern all in the wrong spirit, like a newspaper corre- 
spondent who is very well intoimed at second hand, and not scru¬ 
pulous about not rounding out a story to please himself. For that 

myself murdered Parkman. I was 

w T Morrison for trusting gossip on this subject; 

but I svas writing a novel and not borrowing more from history, 

traits of M?Thomas\V George Parkman some 

to peter out ‘gglcsworth, and a younger brother, Peter, 

firm^'bv Amorv'^aml h'^^^'ii"^ ^ interested to see con- 

chants, as I calW them,Vh.kTdid?;T 
there was, and apparently still J , M 

Bulfmch by the ifater’s edge at the tom ‘^“‘Sned by 

seen it, and always regretted 1 have nev« 

Boston, to remind us thm it was a seapon ™ 

The other part that interp«#.A var, ^ 

Harvard Clubs It was naturally broTOhrd “ ™ ‘’’a 
Uian my observations; yet on the whole b '™ 
newspaper man’s sort of error about ib 

Club ot which I believe I am now the " hlc'phm 

member. He attributes its foundatio^ . (honorary) 

doubt was die principle financial siinu ° h^ot^gun (who no 
1889: whereas its founder was mv "hn 5 '“'^ 

in 1885 or 80 . My other two best Bo mn'f''- Thoron, 

and Roylsion Beal were also rhir» f^^ends, Herbert Lyman 
only elected later, when I was an 

instructor, m 'go. It is of no im* 
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portancc as liistory to get such a trifle riglu: but it sliows the love 
of turning a thing tlie ivrong side out, if you are not in sympatliy 
with it . . . 


Yours afP^ 


To THOMAS N. MUNSON, S.J. 

[I am indebted to Fatlier Afunsoil for supplying me ivith the back¬ 
ground of tilts most interesting letter. He informs me that it ex¬ 
presses Santayana's reaetion to a reading of an M.A. dissertation 
he sent him. "The thesis teas written as a eritical tvork. In my youth, 
I attempted, from a scholastic point of view, to trace the two basic 
trends irhich I found in Santayana’s philosophy, his materialism 
and, as I termed it, his transcendentalism. 'What, I asked, were the 
ramifications in epistemology, psychology, theodicy, etliics, etc. Was 
the dichotomy a justifiable, consistent philosophy? I could not ex¬ 
pect Mr. Santayana to be pleased; no doubt he tvas amused to see 
me happy in picturing the world in my own terms."] 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, MARCH 12 , 1948 


Dear Father Munson, 

I have spent an interested day reading your thesis and being 
sorry to have been the cause of so much irritation in your study 
of my books. The latter parts of your paper are much nearer to the 
facts about my philosophy tlian the earlier, although even here you 
are a good deal misled or misinformed about me. I don't know who 
the interviesver teas that said I preferred to be called an aesthete: 
it is an instance of tlie mendacity of interviewers. More important 
is tlie use you make of a sonnet > written when I ivas twenty as die 
"final" expression of my philosophy. And irhere do you suppose, 

iThe famous sonnet beginning “O uorld. thou clioosest not the better 
part . , First published in The Hartfard Monthly, April, i8S6 
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even then, I drew the inspiration that prompted me to write it? 
From the Bacchae o£ Euripides who says to trotfiov ov a-oipia, tvhich I 
translated, watering it a good deal in tlte second line ^ oE the sonnet, 
building the rest round that sentiment. But it is true that I prefer 
the play o£ imagination round natural sentiments and natural 
scenes to any “explanation" of them. They all have natural causes, 
no douht, but tire interesting thing is what those scenes and senti¬ 
ments are, and how they develop. 

As to the technique of my philosophy, I find most of your ex¬ 
position out of focus, and most of your criticism irrelevant. You 
don't understand my interests or my methods. If you had trace 
[sic] my works either chronologically or logically, you would have 
seen better how I came to disinter my system: because I did have to 
disinter it under the alien vocabulary and alien problems that were 
imposed upon me by my alien education. You are right in saying 
that from William James I got my strong sense of the “contingency" 
of all facts and of their primacy m the order of discovery; but he 
thought momentary feelings were the ontological basis of the uni¬ 
verse, in the order of genesis and causation; and this I tvholly re¬ 
jected having always been a naturalist in belief (even when I was 
thinking speculatively on ^tholic or on solipsistic lines): for it 
is possible to be interested in a play at the theatre, witliout forget¬ 
ting that we are sitting in the stalls. When I describe a stage-setting, 
you say that I have abandoned my materialism. That is not true: 
I have turned my thoughts to something else, but this stage-setting, 
far from contradicting its sources in real life, gives real life its 
human form and reflective interpretation. You are absolutely just 
in saying that I care little for "explanations" (not often hnding that 
hey explain anything or make things clearer) for I like intermeta- 

L oE *>= mind and its affecLns. 

There are some odd assignments of influence, and odd omis- 

TZ onr in«ance, Hod-ison = 

Aristotelian Society in London in 

spoL iritlUiim, or rSd an'ytWnVofT '7'“" 

earthed HLe c ^ Essences I gradually un- 

earthed, like the rest of my personal grammar of tliought, helped 

* "It is not wiKiom only to be ssue . . 
tShacKorih 1! Hodgson 
■See Letter (May ai, 1887). 
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by various suggestions. One ivas the idea clara el distincta Cartesii: 
otliers tlie "infinite attribute" of thought, witli its infinitude of 
modes (or instances) of Spinoza, and all tlie “possible svorlds" of 
Leibniz; then Berkeley’s "inert ideas"; except that he confused 
these svith existing acts of apprehension, svliich are not ideas at 
all, but moments of spirit, or "intuitions” (not in the Bergsonian 
or feminine sense of this word, but in tlie Kantian). Capital of 
course were Platonic Ideas: especially an undeveloped suggestion 
in tlie first part of Plato’s Parmenides about "ideas” of filth, rubbish, 
etc., which tlie moralistic young Socrates recoils from as not beauti¬ 
ful, making old Parmenides smile. That smile of Parmenides made 
me think. But the most exact anticipation of my “realm of essence” 

I found in a quotation from an Arabic philosopher ivhose name I 
have forgotten, in the Life of Amcentta by the Baron Carra des 
Veaux, a French Catholic of perhaps a hundred years ago. My ideas 
were also much sharpened in 1897 at the English Cambridge in 
talks witli Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore. 

There are two points tliat I should like to clear up if possible 
in your criticism. The first is about tlie meaning of "knowledge”. 
Are pure vision or hearing (in a dream) knowledge? Or must this 
datum be assigned as a predicate to a substantial object, and ivith 
this be "knoivledge” (as in Berkeley) even if no such object exists? 
Or would this belief be then an illusion, and true only if there is 
an object on which die datura is projected? Or will this projection 
be still an illusion if the object has not, in itself, that character, 
although such an appearance may serve, conventionally, like a 
name, to mark the presence of that object and to induce in the 
observer the appropriate action in its presence? 

I may not, in my earlier ivritings, always have avoided the use 
of the ivord "knoivledge” for ivhat I call "intuition of essence”; 
this is cognitive in intent, since the essence is an object which in¬ 
tuition may repeat, and memory may identify: but that object is 
ideal. Mathematics, or acquaintance with definitions and relations 
between them, is a teachable science and must certainly be called 
a sort of knowledge. Yet it is not knowledge of natural facts or their 
interaction in the ivorld except ivhen the madiematical calculations 
are found applicable to material facts in the heavens or in machin¬ 
ery: and it is in such cases that knowledge is transcendent^ i.e. reveals 
an object other than the datum or definition or calculation con¬ 
cerned. Locke and others reasonably distinguished these as knowl- 
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edge of fact and knowledge of ideas; but occasioned great confusion, 
since properly ideas tliemselves are the knowledge, or the terms of 
knowledge, in designating and recording facts. 1 can t help thinking 
tliat the distinction of essences From existentent [sic] things greatly 
clarifies this imbroglio. 

The other point that I wish to make regards tlie psyche. You 
say that 1 can’t define it, but that Aristotle explained it by saying 
it is the form of the body. He has a fuller and clearer description 
of it than that where he says that the psyche is the first entelechy 
(or functional perfection) of a natural organic body; and further 
he distinguishes the first entelechy for instance of the general’s 
psyche when on the eve of battle he is asleep in his tent, from the 
second entelechy when in the morning he is mounted on his horse 
and giving orders in the midst of battle. The functional perfec¬ 
tion, ready to act or acting, of a natural organic body is precisely 
what I take the psyche to be; so that if Aristotle is right your cavils 
about what you attribute to me on this subject fall to the ground. 
You say that the manifestations of the psyche are not “knowledge” 
of it. [sic] it is unknowable (or something of that kind). But the 
organic constitution and organic action of the body are the psyche. 
You know that I do not make it any more than Aristotle, an inde¬ 
pendent angelic soul that can quit the body or migrate from one 
species of animal to another, as Plato tells us in his myths. 

1 will send you back your thesis, on which 1 have marked two 
or three passages, as far as possible packed as it came. 

Yours sincerely 

P.S. 1 have forgotten to mention that what 1 quote from Leibniz 
about God choosing the best of possible worlds is not my opinion. 
I meant it as a reduction od absurdum You have not read Voltaire’s 
Cnndide Or Moliirc about Cur opium facit dormiVe? > It is a pity. 

1 p\ hy opium makes one sleep ) 
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To ERIC C. PARSONS 

VIA SANTO STCFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROJIE, JULY 28, 1948 


Dear Mr. Parsons, 

I am much touched by your anxiety to help me—not out of 
my evil ways, as some benevolent persons are—but on tlie contrary 
in order to pay an imaginary debt. But fortune and the public and 
my many friends have always been so kind to me that I should have 
been amply repaid for any effort or sacrifice that I might have made 
to please or to correct tliem. But I have never made any efforts or 
sacrifices, so that according to old-fashioned morality I have de¬ 
served nothing. I have only been enjoying myself in a way which 
luckily has extended at moments to a few sympathetic spirits, of 
tvhom you are evidently one. That ideal sort of friendship is its 
ideal retrard; and it becomes a positive satisfaction when it is dis¬ 
covered. So that I think it is I that owe you some real debt for 
telling me that you owe me an ideal one, for having been an un¬ 
conscious partner to some of your pleasant thoughts. 

Let me then thank you tor your most friendly letter, and assure 
you that I have everything that I need materially, and all that at my 
age I can enjoy socially.—With best wishes and regards from 


To MRS. GEORGE STURGIS 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, SEPT. Sg, 1948. 


Dear Rosamond 

It is a long time since I have rvritten and otve you thanks for 
both the Camphor and tlie Vapex. They arc both very useful. My 
laziness has had no definite cause, as I am well; but tlie whole Sum- 
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mer and Autumn have been unusually cool and cloudy, which 
perhaps has afEected my catarrh, which has troubled me a little, 
especially at night, all through tlie season when by rights it ought 
to be in abeyance. However, I have managed to do a little tvriting 
and much reading, and have seen a stream of strangers who now 
insist on looking me up. The other day I even had an offer of mar¬ 
riage from a lady in California whom I knew in igi i. She tells me 
her husband is dead, that he died smiling, (at the change?), calls me 
George and says now is the time for us to put our heads together. 

1 have replied, feigning not to understand, and congratulating her 
on being so happy with her painting and her friends and the eternal 
music of the Pacific Ocean. She may still write me anotltcr diplo¬ 
matic note, as the allied ministers do to Molotov. 

.*. . They say now that it is wrong to save, that money should 
circulate, and that nobody should be allowed to have a large un¬ 
earned income; so that if I don’t spend die income I have and in¬ 
crease my capital, I am in danger of being black-balled and reduced 
by taxation to the semblance of democratic equality. But how am 1, 
at my age, (unless I marry my California sweetheart) to spend all 
that money? 1 might go back to live in a hotel, as 1 did when you 
and George came to die Bristol; and then I could invite anyone I 
chose to come to visit me. But it is wiser for me to stay where I am, 
and perhaps I could make money circulate notwithstanding. 

What are your views on this subject? Not being in Boston die 
right thing to do may not occur to me. 


Yours affectionately 



PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP 
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To PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME. OCTOBER 6, 1948 


Dear Professor Schilpp, 

I have not yet got over the pleasant surprise of suddenly seeing 
you in the flesh, and now you appear again in the spirit in your 
so-called "Lamentations on Christmas." ' But they are not lamenta¬ 
tions but explosions of wrath. One of the “Beatitudes” which you 
quote is “Blessed are they that mourn,” so that if you were a really 
blessed Christian you would be mourning joyfully and full of ex¬ 
pectations of soon being comforted, not by the "human Jesus,” but 
by The Divine Christ coming with “more than twelve legions of 
angels” to put an end to this evil world. You seem to me very un¬ 
regenerate in wanting to have no enemies to love, and no footpads 
to steal your coat, to whom you could give your trousers also. And 
you ought to expect tribulation and persecution (and you don’t 
seem to be persecuted) so that you might be truly Jesus-like and 
not resist evil. You seem to me not to have understood tliat the 
“peace” that Christ is The Prince of is not tlie absence of wars in 
tlie world, but the absence of revolt in the soul to any temporary 
trial of martyrdom. You seem not to like to be martyred. Can it 
be because you have nothing to be martyred for? Christian peace 
is like that of St. Laivrence who said to his executioners, "Turn me 
over on the otlier side, for on this I am already roasted.” 

Yours sincerely, 

* A rather undisciplined or ejaculatory i)pc of f/o^rn that later, I believe, be* 
came the text of an ‘•opertorio." 
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To PETER VIERECK 


VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, OCTOBER 30, I948 

Dear Mr. Viereck 

.Your new poems* show an extraordinary variety of 

observations and moods. I don’t see how it is possible to digest and 
turn into poetry so many different impressions, even in the course 
of eight years: and I don’t find “Xerror" or “Decorum” emerging 
clearly as the burden of the whole. What struck me most was the 
vim with which you touch repeatedly on lust. Naturally that is a 
passion, suppressed by “Decorum", which peeps out in a military 
campaign. I remember some French book treating tliat point very 
frankly, but in a detached philosophical way; you, in the modern 
poetic manner treat it hotly, not at all as “recovered in tranquillity”. 
1 suppose nobody, except me has time for tranquillity now. Yester¬ 
day I spent most of the morning at the requiem mass sung by the 
choir o£ the English College and the priests o£ the Beda in the 
chapel of this house, at the funeral of an old Scottish priest (a con¬ 
vert) who lived here and often came to see me. It was tranquillity 

‘'""g®- for the service might have 
been Byzantine or Egyptian or pagan of the remotest times. But 
T?" J’'*™ no'‘me for such things in the modem experi- 
thir,’t used'.' f'ooome an experiment not the old old story 

and vou ^“‘'Sratulations. It is what you were born to do 

ana you will be great at it. 


^ Terror and Decorum 


Yours sincerely 
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To FRANCIS CLOUGH 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, FEB. 11 , 1949 


Dear Mr. Clough 

In recent times I have received a considerable number of vol¬ 
umes of recent American poetry, of which for many years I had 
completely lost the traces; and a few of them are like yours, in the 
versification and with the religio-cosmic questionings which we all 
had in the nineteenth century; but I am afraid we are destined, 
even if brand neiv, to seem nothing but back numbers. That does 
not remove the intrinsic interest which such verses possess; it only 
deprives them of public attention. A man would have to be a posi¬ 
tive genius, with a vision of old truths and a great technical compe¬ 
tence to seem a modern poet today if he ivere clear and rational. 
Most of those who honour me witli tliin copies of their cryptic 
visions arc all for economy of exposition and concentrated pellets 
from which the miraculous intuition of the reader is expected to 
elicit vast cloudscapes of tumultuous but silent passion. We are 
not in tliat competition, and must be content with a few old- 
fashioned uncritical admirers. I long ago abandoned verse for 
prose, and I suppose you reserve your verses for private sympathy 
only. Vour portrait,* unless the Italian love of violence misrepre¬ 
sents you, suggests hard iis.agc and struggles. A novel, perhaps, 
woidd be the surest means of getting a hearing for sucli an ex¬ 
perience. 


> /, T/te a l)OoVlet of poems. 


Yours sincerely 
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To RICHARD C. LVON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, G, 
ROME, JULY 11 , 1949 


Dear Dick 

.... Although there are not many great French philosophers, 
they all "write good French} and why? Because they know how to 
see and to judge the world. They are not so good in the heights and 
the depths, because these can t be written about in good French, 
and they don t talk inflated nonsense about those super- or infra¬ 
human things, because the French language will not permit it. 
Yet they do manage to say quite clearly what is intelligible about 
the greatest subjects, for instance, Descartes about “Spirit”, and 
Pascal about “Existence” and its irrationality. There is a whole 
class of clever French sophists, who reason well without first princi¬ 
ples; Montaigne. Rousseau. Voltaire, etc; but what is far superior 

vZr ^ sentiment 

Lafontame. Racine, Moli&re. and (in his short 

vZ he^ still alive) when 

.nH F T ' Z ^ encourage you to think 

And I -cl^just feeling. 

And I forgot Leibniz, whom you ought to read someday and 

il techS tor'’; ‘’'"“S*'» Frenchman, and his philSophy 
IS technically Brst rate, but absurd, because like Pascal he was too 
good a mathematician to be a man of the world Descartes Sso a 

o^l'^mdpTce'Ttbrnr"" '"Tf always at the edge 

lation m U,ehopeofbei;g«"t:\ 

book (iSrL p"4 V t"'tt " I feefthat my 

be ahfe to filh '-t and that I ma]; 

principles of a wise pJenchLn d^raralot'"" " ™ 


* Oominalionj and powers. 
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'^Ajoiitez quelqxtefois et souvent effacez. 
Add sometimes and often rub out. 

Witli best wishes for tlie rest of the season from 


To RICHARD C. LYON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, AUGUST 1. 1949 


Dear Dick, 

.To begin with “existence", this word is used in 

French, and I daresay in Continental philosophy generally, for 
"life" as a career no less than as a momentary state of motion or 
consciousness in an animal. The Existentialists probably have in 
mind the history and continuity of a man’s life rather than the pure, 
minimum, analytic *'constatation'' (another French term) of some¬ 
thing going on. On such constatation what is caught existing is 
consciousness, not its object, which might be an essence only: but 
tile fact that this essence is considered, reviewed, contrasted ivith 
sometliing else, at least ivith its absence just before, introduces 
existence into tlie fact of observation or “consciousness”. So tliat 
existence is a natural varying reality of being in time. Even in 
Berkeley’s “Spirits” existence and consciousness ivould have to be 
in time, a survey, not an unchanging stare; for the latter ivould 
be sucked up into tlie realm of essence, ivdthout life or individuality 
through a continuous “existence”. As to the proof of existence 
from consciousness, Descartes is perfect if you nop'ce that by “con- 
statanY' thought he infers die existence not of die thought in its 
logical essence but of himself who thinks. If thought ivere not a 
process, a phase of natural life, its being would not involve existence 
cither for it or for its object. (I worked diis out in the neu* Preface 
to “Egotism in German Philosophy”, end edition, I bcliex’e this 
is included in the Triton edition). 

On the dialctical or ideal (not biological) relation of life to 
death I think Heidegger is splendid. Hegelians arc all liistorians at 
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heart; history for them is the truth even of prehistory and futurity. 
Now a life is conditioned and bounded by the dates of its begin¬ 
ning and end, and by what happened in its day. Until a man dies, 
the picture is incomplete. (Hegelians forget that it is never cor¬ 
rectly drawn afterwards). Death frames life in, completes its dra¬ 
matic essence, and so “conditions" it: i.c. the truth about it. This 
has nothing to do with life insurance or reunion in heaven. It is 
pure “objective” or “conceptual” idealism. 

As to Angst my quarrel with it is temperamental and you must 
not take it seriously. The reality is what Schopenhauer calls the 
Will, die Will to Live. It makes the child anxious to get die breast 
or the bottle, the lover his girl, the workman his Saturday night 
wages, and the invalid to get well. You can‘t help caring. But these 
natural cravings and fears are occasional, they can be modified or 
placated, you may “care” about something else, Latin poetry, for 
instance, which carries no Angst with it, though it is rich in interest 
and in reosniTing knowledge of life. What 1 dislike about calling 
Wdl Angst is the suggestion that it is mysterious and non-natural. 
It is fundamental but can be appeased. It need not end in Collapse 
but may be transcended throughout by charity and reason. 

The existentialists' reaction against inhuman philosophy and 
politics is healthy, but they do not seem healthy themselves. And 
egotism is not cured by becoming personal. It is simply made 
easier to practise. It is naturally prevalent and won’t cause any wars 
or totalitarian tyrannies Meno male! 


To PETER VIERECK 

VIA. SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, SEPTEMBER 8, I949 

Dear Viereck 

it, but aftet reading some years ago 
Wnn [ ‘ ''“bout suspecting that you, tL 

blond young man tvho had lent it to me, were Ute authoh l told 

1 Afetajiotitics. 
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you on discovering your identity, that you tvoidd be a great man 
and a professor, and tliat then I hoped yovi tvould rewrite your 
book, wliicli showed great industry in gatliering information but 
not yet a sympatlictic insight into the European mind. Now you 
liave proved me a propiict,’ as propliets usually are proved, by 
being partly right. You have now taken in fully the wisdom of 
Metternich, Disraeli, Burke, and (unknown to me) Melville and 
finally Winston Churchill. Tliis list, and some incidental remarks 
in your text, make me doubt wliedier you ought not, anodier ten 
years hence, to write a third book. Of course you ivill; but will you 
have caught on to die European mind in its Continental forms? 
Afetternich and Burke were philosophic statesmen, Disraeli and 
Churchill clear-headed politicians who could see the drift of things 
in their own day and from the British point of view, Disraeli 
humorously and Churchill p.assionately; only Melville, apparently 
was a pure universal philosopher, altliough until now I thought 
he smelt strongly of Martha's Vineyard or Nantucket: but I have 
not read his South Sea books; perhaps he restores the balance there. 

Now as to your position, it seems to me quite irell-informed 
and fair retrospectively, although the intrigues and the undercur¬ 
rents of such a troubled time can hardly be unravelled yet by any¬ 
body: in Der Monat (which they kindly send me and which I read 
parts of svith great pleasure) I have found very good things es¬ 
pecially Crossman and Liithy in Nos 8 & to, on “Democratic 
Realism” and on "The Fourth French Republic". This last is new 
and penetrating. I recommend it if you want to know what I mean 
by “insight into the European mind." The author I believe is Swiss, 
but more French than German without the incurable French na¬ 
tional egotism. 

As to your outlook and “Conservative path to liberty” I should 
agree in the abstract heartily, for that which liberty sets free is 
the psyche, that is the conserved, largely hereditary demands and 
powers of a man or a society. If you are nothing liberty to go any¬ 
where can’t do you much good. Reform cannot begin by destroying 
yourself. The question is how much of yourself you can preserve 
and develop (for the psyche is a bundle of potentialities) without 
running up against destructive agencies. Can these be destroyed 
without hurting you much (that is the totalitarian solution) or 


1 Conservatism Revisited; the Retrolt affxinst Revolts 
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must you fight to tlie death rather than yield an inch (this is tlie 
martyr’s or hero’s solution) or must you bargain for a compromise 
(this is the mercantile tradition, natural to England and America). 
I think the trouble with this is that it does not distinguish ends from 
means. Compromise is rational in regard to means, but dishonour¬ 
able in regard to ends; unless indeed you can remodel your ends 
themselves and constantly become a new man or society to fit your 
changing surroundings. But this is martyrdom by inches to suit the 
timid. You should not demand it from everybody. 

Yours sincerely 


To MRS. DAVID LITTLE 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME. SEPTEMBER 23, I949 

Dear Rosamond 

provisions, a magic bird's eye view of 

nl1 oMon Life and Time 

lou.h coloured pictures of happiness, abundance, 

you h, travel, and laughter have transported me to a sort of dream- 

'thad^No go-round. Is America really like 

that? No. I know it can t be. But you are having a splendid holiday 

reanv\ mrt seclusion, and there is 

variety; but I feel that dm wjrld is veri “ 

.1. toj. c„„ csrmViiiLi', z zz 
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matical philosopher who was for years professor at Harvard, but 
was an Englishman (I knew him in 1897 at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge) one of whose books I happen to be reading is full of this 
feeling, although, tvriting in America, he veils it in a haze of 
cordiality and religious hope. He is an excellent philosopher in 
spots but there seems to me to be a contradiction between his 
physical science, tvhich is straightfonvard, and his philosophical and 
moral reflections, which are all subjective: history, for instance, 
or the past, when he speaks of them, do not signify the "concrete" 
events but the feeling, memory, or imaginative view of them that 
people have taken or now take. The social world is a novel, like 
Balzac’s; and the scientific world seems to disappear—Hotvever, 
he does recognise that this century, so far, has been catastrophic; 
which would seem to me to show that the philosophy of the nine¬ 
teenth century tvas fatal sophistry; yet that is just the substitution 
of a novel for a science as die truer picture of the world. 

Excuse me for running into tliese depths, or shallows; if you 
don't see ivhat I mean, you might show this letter to your husband,’ 
and give him my best regards and congratulations. I was surprised 
at seeing him looking so young, sturdy, and solid in his picture. 
He will perhaps tell you that I am all wrong, tvhich may turn out 
true, because of America. 


Yours affectionately 


To RICHARD C. LYON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTO.VDO, 6, 
RO.ME, NOV. 8, 1949 


Dear Dick: 

This, of November and, is die most interesting letter you have 
WTitten me. the richest in matter, and it would take more time and 
paper dian I can fill up with ii-riung letters at this moment to reply 
1 David Little, wlio had recently married the former .Mrx. CeoriN Sturj;ir. 
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to all your suggestions. I admire your omnivorence and hope you 
are not overtaxing your strength with so mudi work and so much 
thinking at double quick marching time. 

For one thing, at least in one subject, essence, you think you 
are in more trouble than you really are, I am sure that you can 
catch rvhat Husserl called the pure phenomenon. 0£ course there is 
a lot of other things involved in its presence, so that looking about 
at once gives you existential subject and existential objects implied 
in its presence here to you. But when you play chess, and in de¬ 
ciding on your next move you trace the possible moves tliat your 
opponent might make in answer to each possible move of yours, 
your very intense (though not properly anxious or forced) percep¬ 
tion of those various developments, though it involves you and the 
chessboard existentially, does not contain them intrinsically. That 
is all that is needed to distinguish pure essence in this case, the 
series of each possible move, response and further move, etc. Those 
are timeless and placeless series to positions in chess, with their 
essential relations according to the rules of the game, but not posi¬ 
tions or relations in the existing world. 

But the most interesting thing in your letter is what you say 
about love, whicli seems singularly mature for your age. But I tliink, 
in regard to marriage, that what you say does not preclude true 
love or true happiness in that relation. Love, in English, is a very 
wide term. What poets and philosophers, at least of the classic 
school, talk about is the passion of love, the madness, divine mad¬ 


ness, of Plato. But attraction, confidence, mutual delight, and com¬ 
plete devotion to a chosen mate is not madness at all, it is a phase, 
a settlement, of the sane affections of one human being to another, 
where all sane possible bonds, physical, domestic, social, intel¬ 
lectual, and religious bind the two together for life_common 

material interests and children being strong material buttresses to 
such a complete union in after years. More than once, at friends’ 
houses in England, or in hotels, I have found myself divided only 
by a frail closed door from the bed in which an elderly pair were 
exchanging confidential judgments and ideas; and I have been im- 
prcsscd by the perfection of friendship and sympathy in such a 
union. The only advantage—for me important—that the ideal 
Inendslup has over such a happy wedlock is liberty. Friends need 
not a^ce m everything or go always together, or have no com- 
parablc other friendship of die same intimacy. On the contrary, in 
friendship union is more about ideal things; and in that sense it is 
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more ideal and less subject to trouble than marriage is. But I am not 
a lover of life; I prefer it at a distance, or in the distances pictured 
in it. When it is actually tumbling over itself I feel that it is spoiling 
its own treasures. 

I too, by chance, have been just rereading the whole of Byron’s 
Don Juan. Some parts bored mc^ the invectives especially: but as 
you say, he is witty and his rliymes sometimes surprisingly clever. 
But he did not respect himself or his art as much as they deserved. 


To CORNEL LENGYEL 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, DECEMBER 8, 1949 


My dear Lengyel, 

The heavy autumn rains, much wanted for public reasons, 
seem to be depressing to me now, in my last years, and have kept 
me from anstvering your letter to me (and to yourself): [sic] for this 
can’t be an ordinary note of thanks.^ You liave invented, as far as 
I know, a new form of verse, the blank-verse sonnet; and from the 
beginning you have made it seem a natural and powerful instru¬ 
ment. The steady sure way in which you carry it through, without 
a hitch or any faltering in force or clearness, shows that it can 
be made to serve, as the traditional sonnet did in its day, almost any 
form of reflective or discursive poetry. In stripping the sonnet of 
its rhymes you have freed it from its chains and its too conventional 
music. It will be possible to tvrite modem verse in that form. And 
where did you get your mastery of tlie single line in blank verse? 
You write tliese single lines, almost witiiout a lapse in tone or 
quality, like Shakespeare in his early plays. And you avoid obsolete 
or affected language without falling into contemporary common¬ 
places or positive colloquialisms, as the “modem” school docs. The 
horror, for instance, of passing in Ezra Pound, ^v'ho can ^vTitc good 
verse, into the most vulgar journalese, and die most insolent ir¬ 
relevance docs not tlireaicn your readers. In one or two places you 

» Mr. Lenffjcl had sent Santapna a copy of hU sonnet sequence. The Lookout's 
Letter. 
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do use technical expressions, like “to contact”, which surprise a 
man o£ the old school like me; but I think the principle of turning 
nouns into verbs or slang into good usage is good to keep language 
fresh; only particular instances may not be fortunate. On the other 
hand there is one inexpert quality in Shakespeare’s earlier blank 
verse which you have retained, and that is, to compose long pas¬ 
sages wholly of single lines. This came, I suppose, from having 
always formerly rhymed; but even in rhymed sonnets it was a great 
improvement to break the line occasionally in the middle with a 
full stop, and often to carry on the sentence into the next line; 
which was done by Racine and other poets in a way that broke 
somewhat the artificial monotony of tlieir versification. Now you, 
in your blank-verse sonnets, ought not, I think, to neglect that im¬ 
provement You are still free to have a monumental single line 
stand up by itself, when it sums up a thought or contains a great 
truth in itself. But then the current should begin to flow again in 
a meandering flexible way, as the landscape and the lay of the land 
may require 


I indulge in these school master reflections, because I have said 
enough in praise to let you feel how much I admire your perform¬ 
ance, and what hopes and possibilities I see before you. The first 
sonnet about me is faultless, m form and m subnance-much 

l represent my whole person, but true to what I should 
like to survive me of myself 


Yours sincerely 


To CORLISS LAMONT 


Dear Mr. Lament 


VIA SANTO STCFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, JAN. 6, 1950 


^ It is pleasant news that another 
arisen m the younger generations of 
* The Delta Phi Club o! Harvard 


professed philosopher has 
the Gashouse,” ^ and that 
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he is, on tlie whole, a man of my oivn persuasion. On opening your 
book and seeing its full title “Humanism as a Philosophy” I feared 
that this sort of agreement would not exist, as in my mind “Hu¬ 
manism” is a taste rather than a system, and those who make a 
system of it are obliged to explain away rvhat is not human in the 
universe as a normal fiction; as Croce when one day he asked him¬ 
self, “But where can the idea of nature come in?” and replied, “As 
a postulate of ethics.” And in Europe humanism as a philosophy is 
ratlier identified tvitii Auguste Comte and the British radicals (as 
you point out speaking of Bertrand Russell) trho are psychological 
socialists, with the idea of nature absent, except as a social con¬ 
vention. On reading on in your book, hotvever, I was soon relieved 
of that apprehension, and saw that you are as much a naturalist 
and materialist as I. 1 particularly like what you say of F. R. S. 
Schiller, who (like Dewey at first) wanted to annex me to the prag¬ 
matic heresy, and gave me some trouble in consequence. 

You regret the later developments of my philosophy, and I 
notice that you quote only from my earlier “American” books. 
Let me assure you that Essence and Spirit in my sincere view are 
perfectly naturalistic categories. Material things and sensuous ideas 
have to have some form, which might be qualitatively identical in 
many instances, and therefore capable of logical and dialectical 
treatment in logic, grammar, mathematics, & aesthetics. 

Without bothering you svith technical arguments, let me sug¬ 
gest this natural status of immaterial forms and systems of relations 
in the case of music. Music accompanies savage life as well as that 
of some birds, being a spontaneous exercise of motions producing 
aerial but e.xciting sounds, with tlie art of making tliem, tvliidi is 
one of the useless but beloved effusions of vital energy in animals. 
And from the beginning this liberal accompaniment adds harmony 
and goodwill to dancing and war; and gradually it becomes in itself 
an object of attention, as in popuhar or love songs. In religion it 
also peeps out, although here it ordinarily remains a subserv'icnt 
element, inducing a mood and a means of unifying a crowd in 
feeling or action, rather than a separate art. Yet it is precisely as 
a separate art, not .as an accompaniment to anything practical, that 
music is at its best, purest and most elaborate. And certainly the 
sensibility and gift of music is a human possession, although not 
descriptive of any other nattiral thing. 

Apply this analogy to mathematics, logic, aesthetics, and re- 
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ligion, and you have the naturalistic status of ideal things in my 
philosophy. 

“Humanism” has this moral defect in my opinion, that it seems 
to make all mankind an authority and a compulsory object of 
affection for every individual. I see no reason for that. The limits 
of the society that ive find congenial and desirable is determined by 
our own condition, not by the extent of it in the world. This is 
doubtless the point in which I depart most from your view and 
from modem feeling generally. Democracy is very well when it is 
natural, not forced. But the natural virtue of each age, place, and 
person is what a good democracy would secure—not uniformity. 

Yours sincerely 


To CORLISS LAMONT 

VIA SANTO STETANO ROTONDO 6, 
ROME, JANUARY 22 , I95O 

Dear Mr. Lament 

tl.o “^P'iment to be quoted and I see nothing in 

the passage you cite from a letter of mine of 1935 > that I should 

edition of 

The Illuston of JmmortaUty comes out, you would send me a copy, 

1 fmLce'"dtt I'shoTl' subject witli whidi 

en^“rm ert.nfl "V-nP^ithise. The Nicene Creed 

uemurLreeu "'Tml'w'" ^““"'^"ionem mortuorum et vitam 
“ orld •• fn St by the word "age" rather than 

the re urrec L d '^'^‘^P i" ">1"^ ‘bat 

^du^;;^m:.d“ old i^^dies, without 

La^iotisC rt.*;,:!-1 ”i~iur"^re rf 

r...o Jtnd the delay in the second 
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parently to blame for tlie mythical notion of tlie immortal soul to 
take root in Christian speculation. 

Please present my compliments to Dr. Runes and tell him that 
I would much rather not see the proofs of my book,’ as Mr. Cardiff 
will surely read them carefully, and my eyes are scarcely able to do 
the reading of indispensable stuff. 


Yours sincerely 


To GEORGE RAUH 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTOVDO, 6 
ROME, JANUARV 31, 1950. 


Dear Mr. Rauh: 

Your splendid gift of White’s Dante' arrived some time ago, 
but I have been kept by a bad turn in my health from reading 
much in it, and wanted to wait until I had examined at least a few 
well-known passages before saying anything about it. White’s own 
short preface gave me the impression that he had not attempted to 
make more than a readable contemporary version, and that per¬ 
haps the use of Gustave Dore’s Illustrations was not entirely the 
publishers’ doing, but also looked to producing a popular gift 
book. Those Illustrations are dramatic and catch everyone’s eye; 
and they add vastness to the perfectly definite dimensions of Dante’s 
landscapes; but they are not in the spirit of the original, e.\cept 
in some figures in the Inferno —not those of Francesca and Paolo. 
IVhite is clear in giving up the rhymes which are impossible at any 
length in English: but the way he jumps at once into blank verse 
seems to me hasty; especially as he does not free himself from tlic 
other terrible fetter of translating line for line, and not profiting 

^ Atoms of Thought, an anthology of cxccrpu from Santa)ana’s tvoiLs. cUited 
b) Ira D Cardifl 

s Lawrence Grant White Translauon of the Dn me Comedy into English niant 
Verse Illustrattons bj Custs^cDori (Pantheon books, ipjS) 
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by the chance that blank verse gives oE breaking lines up and not 
padding them, as you have to do often in a line for line translation; 
since 73 syllables in English, or even 70 contain more ^vords on the 
average than n Syllables in Italian. Then there is the grave dilTi- 
culty of passing in English from the sublime to the homely, as is 
current in Romance languages. English has two vocabularies. It 
has occurred to me sometimes tliat a man ^vith a full command of 
16 th Century English, like that of Shakespeare and the English 
Bible, might render Dante magnificently in verses, like those of 
the Psalms, each for a triplet in the original, in terse prose. Dante’s 
language is simple, but learned, like Church Latin: and his poem 
is a procession of basses, altos, and sopranos three abreast, holding 
candles, but so arranged that the voices would link the trios to one 
another like the Tenarima; so if B stands for bass, A for alto, and 
S for soprano, as follows 


BAB 
ASA 
S B S 
BAB 
etc. 


be simple and good for any subject, yet 

nrodIc/.ldrr!n‘‘rrt‘' but it does not 

Uea of the ™ °" 8 inal, and of course gives 

Wht belim ‘be Italian. Hotvever, 

far as possible, and no doub! he |.im an /mnort^t'" .y 

mg "poettotl” svords, now taboferhv 

old man, and have versified sompilm ^ ■ V^ung poets. I am an 
lingo; for that re.ason I can’t h.l ^ “‘aditional English 

dMucUon of Ws blarvl^^P^T^"® ‘be 

fellow, neither o7which White mempbrases of Long- 
us be thankful for tins devoted elfort“’wiZut'* 

endless procession with candles basse, a m 

and am ho'irXl otVeaddn^^^^^ "'™''Sb mTr'ecem relapse 

book. -n^sishesloTml'a-nYlo 
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To EZRA POUND 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, FEBRUARY 7. 195O 


Dear Pound 

Two messases from you are awaiting an answer The Hrst, 
besides being a m 

tive order of nature (as *,ble to produce cher 

completion) exempUfied t round, and facing a good many risks 
ries, after going a lon„ way , j u to object to your 

of perishing on pomnulhty m'the chirry 

word ‘intelligence to raoacitv to develop other cherries 

stone, somehow It P°“71'Lices ^vithooi getting anything viui 

rS'g -mSSSS- a'-" »«““«>"•■ ” 

“■‘l-Kie, .m.ge 

there has been no philosopl y English and even in 

but only philo not of the traditional philosophy 

part of German „ the Church and m many individuals 

which has never died out, ^^nt especially epistemolo 

My friends Lucretius and p ^jnngs, putting human 

gists but had theories o£ the 

“knowledge” ^ P'^“ remember me I have not been very 
It was good of “ h to finish my book Cory, who 

well, but hope to last long , , 

IS now in Rome, is helping me efficiently 

Yours 

»» wwksv in.«o con'e>inff the season s greet 

mate cherry the grrss seed 10 niil.e gnsr 

e Dominalions and Pan ers _How the HELL does he (Senlajnna] 

a round has since written to Srnta)ana bcliesed that “conscious 

KNOW Its unconscious-? ■ ""h ot highl) organised nets oils sp 

ness "•as an inlemiittent ,0 spreading it oser nature at large 

terns such as human beings possess lie onjecr 
m the manner ot the Idealists. 
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To CORLISS LAMONT 

VIA SANTO STETANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME. JUNE 8, 1950 


Dear Mr. Lamont 

Your hook on Immortality* has made me think o£ what I 
thought oE William James’s Religious Experiences, that he had 
been on a slumming tour in the New Jerusalem. His Netv Jerusa¬ 
lem, and yours also, seem to me so very newl You dwell on ideas 
and sentiments that I never heard o£ and that hardly seem worth 
considering. It comes, perhaps, £rom the £act that among Protes¬ 
tants there is more theological independence than I am accustomed 
to, and they find arguments or proofs of their own, and what is 
more significant proofs or arguments for something different under 
the old name of "immortality.” What you say about Resurrection 
IS to the point: if Christians had reflected that this is the Christian 
doctrine-vitam venturi saeculi-and not immortality of the soul, 
Sw" Platonisu. But immortality, 

c°eS 

book on the Confusions about 
body mflive onl ? "'•'ioh ™plies that the soul and 

Hfe%iW“^^ 

Indian fmm'ortahtyf^vUhomafinal nT™™ 

argument in the Phaedo ateuj the croivning 

(which you dou’t dwell on in vm.r " ber 3 being immortally odd 
is also good hut tautolomcal- 5 ™™“^ ^be arguments there) 
never be (conceived aTde^ l™, conceived as existing can 
This playSiet”™ .“Itd^tli 

ciissions of the siibiect lias nUvi® • more intelligent dis- 

V.. 


**n,c new clition of Mr. boot 


‘ about Dante's people in 

The Illusion of Immortality. 
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tne lesson oi oici* ti,pv are livine monuments to 

anything or ^ ‘ ^Ive acknowledged that this 

themselves. But ^ God, who is non-temporal, 

Sa™::riUfe- is retpnred hy the Jewish-Christian 

‘'°“tartLSrL''heavent'^^^^^ often a longing not to 
r ft, tr. liiip forever’ I almost think so. And you know the 
ters'es o£ St ThereL and St. John o£ the Cross: “Muero porque no 

muero.” . , 

With best thanks £or your book 

Yours sincerely 


To RICHARD C. LYON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, JUNE l8, 1950 


Dear Dick: envelopes even 

It was a S^oat p roved that the wire between us was 

before opening them, as y P communications. I 

again, after I don’t know ^ o'! *°;;°'r°r"i„ter, and, second, very 
have been, first, not very w the press. A part of 

busy g«.t'"S^°'"'."“g^"bnert hands, and the rest we (Cory and I) 
the MS is already in Smbne autumn, so tliat die book may 

expect to have ready c y Spring of igS'- 

be expected to as I have no ’’duty” hanging over me 

This is a great relief to dimitlis witli a dieerful 

after this is despatched ,ray) diat you, who expected to be .a 

voice. I am as you do about tliis grove subject of 

t;?^"ank aUo of ■'I^'crihce’’ as intrinsically evil: and I hope it 
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%vas not I that put these dangerous notions into your head. In a 
dago and a materialist they would not surprise but only grieve: 
but in youl 

However, let us approach this subject in the respectable com¬ 
pany of Milton; and although, as you suggest, speculation, even 
about “the good" is not his strong point, yet “moralism" oozes 
from his every syllable or organ-groan. I have never been a great 
reader of Milton and I may misjudge him: but I suspect tliat if 
I had read him more I should like him less, so that it is as well 
to give you only my superficial impressions. I don’t at all agree 
with Ezra Pound in hating him. I used to know Lycidas by heart 
and to delight in saying it over—E.P. might say that this explains 
how bad my verses were, for that was just the misguided period of 
my life when 1 wrote them. But in Paradise Lost it is not the ab¬ 


sence of a philosophy but the evident sub-presence of a sort of 
mummified Old Testament philosophy that fills his sails. I admit 
that he is sublime in his poses: but it is the sublimity of terror not 
oE joy. And he doesn't understand at all tlie position o£ a real 
angel rebelling against a monarchical God It would be the position 
o£ Berkeley rebellmg against matter He would not choose evil 
rather than good. That is only the nursery.maids "naughty” and 

T ec" immediate, the obviom, the 

inescapable, the Schopenhauerian “the world is my idea”, for 

dark I^mp in the 

dark. I am very glad to see that at the end o£ your essay you suinrest 
the question what Milton understood by "the good” T 3 er 
maid's'^n1c'e”’rn^ Ca.vinistic catech J calh l^od: 'tlrnmnse^- 

rnram ■■Dmv" a ‘"‘V ^ mperstitious escape from 

is oweZ itt 


Yours 



RIMSA MICHEL 
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To RIMSA MICHEL 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, JULY 8, 1950 


Dear Mr. Michel flexible black leather binding. 

Your well typed Essay, 

added to certain f Jing. who liked to work like 

once ®ad witli a little apprehension that you 

an artist; and I ^ sentimental lady: (your name 

might be only P , P jhat point)' and that you might 

not being decisive (lor ™.) noetical like tlie theosophists. I 
really be impossibly ,Pj and’find nothing of the sort, 

have now finished aning I ^ve to •'esslnce" clearly 

evenattheend-You demch aier^eaumg^^gi^^^^^ ^ ^ 

and soberly. In reading. 1 ^^ Reason, as conceived in New 

faithful enough echo of what seemed an exclusive acquaint- 

York, and was general, as if I were not a 

ance witli that “"d widi ^ ; ,^,35 corrected afteiwards. as 

man but a ‘“t-book. This m concerned. You not only 

far as sympathy with my critic I have come upon 

know tliem all ofuie cLmge that came over my 

who understands the reference to my circum- 

manner. I have ^^P’^^^tiUosophic teachers, until I went to Ger- 
manTinlrPrX or Introduction imtten for the one volume^ 

conveyed in your rarria,, i.„,i,lican Have you never heard 
••Realm”-because it - ,:;P;;^;'^ay; dhided nature into the 

that natural history, unti Kin'^doms? I didn’t know that this 

hlinerak Vegetable and Animal Kin^^^^^ ^ 

word, like the word cssenc • .. .. hccause it is the only 

1 It ii ^^i5^ Michel. 
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“existence”, like “form” to “matter”. But the reading that is now 
done, beyond “majors” in colleges, or at home, is very limited in 
proportion to ivhat everybody was expected to know a hundred or 
even fifty years ago. “Culture” is collapsing into compendia and 
school-books, as at the beginning of the “dark ages”. (You must 
consider that I am very old.) 

It has been only in the middle of your essay, especially at p. 44, 
that 1 have come on what approaches a serious misunderstanding 
of my position. You speak of matter needing the assistance of spirit, 
as if it had to see where it was going before it started. My view, 
as you must be tired of reading in my pages, is that spirit is a result, 
not a cause, of material events. 


The chief point that has arrested my attention in your inter¬ 
pretation is the relation, discussed at the end, of the good to the 
rational or moral. You understand perfectly how I get “beyond 
good and evil not by abolishing or even modifying their common- 
sense reality, but by transcending them in view of their relativity. 
The last words of Dominations & Powers, the book—my last book 
—just finished, are these; “Comparison (of values) presupposes a 
chosen good, chosen by chance. The function of spirit is not to 
pronounce which good is the best but to understand each good as 
It IS in Itself, in its physical complexion and its moral essence.” 

, , . qua ity of your essay is so unusually good, and good in 
the higher insights that I should like to know more of your “other 
° circumstances that can have occasioned them, 
mem? Anri T M much capacity for discern- 

that have stn ^ i*-kas not been material difficulties 

that nave stood in your way. 




RICHARD C. LYON 
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To RICHARD C. LYON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, JULY 28, 1950 


Dear Dick 

You end your long letter, just received, with a pleasing sug¬ 
gestion (as ladies used to do in postsCTipts) which I mustn t leave 
LnoticU. I didn’t send you Cardiff's book' bemuse I was dis¬ 
gusted with it and have not sent it to anybody, not even to Co^ 
When he sent me half a dozen pages, I smelt a rat at once but 
didn't wish to discourage him, because the project of ^o 
maxims or thoughts or epigrams had a ways 
show the water-lilies that might be picked in sta^nt poo 

tionalism (when I am ^ve him! saTpk of 

ing to change “J'te'oldts'caThad left that outl He 

the book arrived 1 saw tnac uic v uninn incfr'id nf 

alsorepr.enmdme.mem^^ 

Thomas AqumasI Cheap ana mi Jncnnre in “The 

all the pages o£ sympathetic furious: but in time, and 

Idea of Christ book, I have reconciled mjself 

on looking at Pj"“ ° ,o hear that you have had that 

to It somewhat. But I entertainment. And 501., 

project in mind, for * , ,. 3^ the end of the 

who before you seen me cl.ose that^^^g^^ 

Dialogue on Norvial egregious Cardiff actually 

strong and really alo^. a melodramatic piece 

2f “g^he'; ht’Ml'the profound philosophy (not mere 

' Atom d Tho<ighl «crr wril bul hr eooWl 10 

lie alk)w» himKlI unlxrcotnlnS U'«Sa«K«- 
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physics) of Democritus when it comes after the picture of Alcibiatics 
winning the chariot-race at Olympia and liis dismay at thinking 
it all dissolved into atoms. Weep, my son, if you arc human, but 
laugh also, if you are a man. 

This might lead me back to the body of your letter and the 
question of the moral sense. But I don’t feel like going into it. I 
read lately in the Times Literary Supplement a review of a Scottish 
philosopher who maintains the mysterious absoluteness of what is 
“right” as distinguished from what is naturally good. I have always 
wondered at the aura that hangs about the word "duty.” It means 
only owed. If you have pledged yourself to pay something you arc 
bound in honour to pay it—if you can. The propriety of tliis con¬ 
duct is obvious; but the mystic awe that hangs about "you ought” 
is superstitious. Very glad you are deep in French. Tell me what 
you are reading. 


Yours 


To JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME. AUG. 30, 1950 

Dear Mr. Wheelock 

LimW "l, "Dialogues in 

isthaf^r only point that interesred me. 

I recrive occaunn r 

impressed byitaruottSS;*!^ 

book- and I am reading^ides Ih. 's 

Droysen’s old romantic stanLdbLk 'n?, ^?- inf™«ion) 

He u one of my favourite heroes a eonH the Great. 

7 c Heroes, a good one, to balance a bad one 

1 Dommalions and Powers 
= G«ch.cht. b, 
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like Alcibiades, and if I am fit a while longer I may 
thing about Alexander’s attempt (and moral failure) to ^^st 
and West. Then there has been Christianity, Byzantium, and the 
Moors in Spain trying the same trick with no greater success. 

This being an unnecessary letter with which to trouble you 
I will add something else of no consequence that I ahvays forget 
to tell you: That in a snap-shot of myself sitting by this window, 
one thJt we both liked, you took the white streak that crosses the 
background diagonally for Father Tiber, a sometimes formidable 
slrtSTmie itl a new street opened up W ^V^ussohni called Wa 
Druso which runs from the Porta Metrona, at ° 

towards the Baths of Caracalla. where now in 
open-air operas. And the grand horizon in my l“od«:ape >^e 
the inside ot the City Walls, going in a 

ground that forms the south west extensio ^ 

now not thickly built, but prevalent y gree human scale but all 
country. It is truly classical in being on the human scale, but 

"""coT “n^rfySug Booli Third the Rational Order of So- 
• /• ^ * \ nnA T believe will send it to you before he comes 

nr.rsi>s3d!e“~.ob.:, 

Militant Order, divided into “Faction and Enterprise . 

Yours sincerely 


To RICHARD C. LYON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME. SEPTE.MBER 5, 195 ° 


Dc.ir Dick . ,i,_ 

nri-m's book ’ some time ago in tlic 
... 1 saw a review of read it because it uas ap- 

Times Litcrar)' Supplement, but k ^ j should not learn 
patently not an elaborate rcs'ieu. 


parcntly 

« The SUnd of rrouit. by F. C. Green. 
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like Alcibiades, and i£ I am fit a while longer I may some¬ 

thing about Alexander's attempt (and moral failure) to 
and West. Then there has been Christianity. Byzantium, and the 
Moors in Spain trying the same trick with no greater success. 

This being an unnecessary letter with which to trouble you 
I will add something else o£ no consequence tliat I ahyays forget 
to tell you: That in a snap-shot o£ mysel£ sitting by this window, 
onfthat we both liked, you took the white streak tliat crosses Ae 
bLkmound diagonally for Fatlier Tiber, a sornetimes formidable 
□acKgrouiiu U s 7 opened up by Mussolini called Via 

stream, while it is a new street opeiieu 7 

Druso which runs from the Porta Metrona, at ° 

toirards the Baths of Caracalla, where now m 

open-air operas. And the grand horizon m my th”hfaher 

th^e inside ol the City Walls, going m a 

ground that forms the south west 

now not thickly built, but prevalently green “ 

country. It is truly classical in being on the human scale, but 

r°evSngtoft Third the Rational Order of So¬ 
ciety (imaginary) and I believe will send it 

to Rome in the middle of October, as_ well “ ®°^econd, the 
Militant Order, divided into "Faction and Enterprise . 

Yours sincerely 


To RICHARD C. LYON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME. SEPTEMBER 5 , 195° 


Dear Dick Treen's book ‘ some time ago in die 

... I saw a review o£ ,,ecause it was ap- 

Timcs Literary Supplement ^ d ^ ^ 

l^arcutly not an elaborate review, a 

» The Mind of Promt, by F. C. Ciecn. 
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anything from it, Bergson is the prophet of duration creative, and 
Proust the poet of duration lost, but recoverable under the form 
of eternity. And there is a curious substitute for tlie latter in Berg¬ 
son’s M^moire. Matihe et Af^moiVc 1 tliink is the best of his books, 
original and explorative, not sophistical like the otliers; and I 
suppose you know that there he propounds the theory, repeated 
in VEvolution Cr^atrice, that all the images formed during life 
remain unmodified for ever as if in coloured photographs, not in 
the nasty brain, of course, which is only an impediment to intui¬ 
tion, but in MEMORY: not in the recoveries of weak and confused 
images of the original image, but in that image itself still bright 
under die layers of other images that bury it for living people as 
they pass to creating other different images. Now this notion of 
frozen actuality of phenomena, is a sort of bungling phenomenalis- 
tic substitute for the truth, which contains the essences of all past 
and future existences and of their historic relations, as Proust and 
1 conceive the truth to be. Bergson hated this truth, because it is 
an ideal panorama of the future as well as of the past; and he had 
a superstitious fear of the truth about the future compelling crea¬ 
tive evolution to become what it wasn’t naturally becoming. 

When I have obtained Green’s book I shall be ready to tell 
you what I think of his identification of Proust’s time lost widi 


Bergson’s durde or budding time. Although I think Proust, in his 
last volume has exactly my notion of essence, he could not have got 
it from me of whom he probably never heard! The dates of our 
respective books might prove this. What are they? 

I am sending my gentle push to the Committee on the Rhodes 
Scholarships today under a separate envelope. 


Yours 



GEORGE RAUH 
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To GEORGE RAUH 

VIA S. STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME. OCTOBER 12 . 1050 


Dear Mr Rauh, 

I find to my cost and amusemem Am no 
iny own words your particular interviewer at- 

chosen phrases. I don t know t y . r , , o,. it S. were try- 

tributed to me, but I certainly never said dm the U ^ 
ing” to ••impose" their form of “Sorm of govern- 

the Russians are trying to impose is . xito's dictator- 

ment (communism, as for instance Moscow and is 

ship) but f°^™”y“the Commintern, that plans in- 

exercised over the Satellites oy nations. The Ameri- 

surrections and police j ,^,ay because it conceives 

can system cannot be impose Laiority, and respects 

••democracy" to mean , “Tin majorities is a 

elections fairly carried on. I profoundly rooted 

dangerous and unjust method British); 

and numerous minorities (such . views lies in diat I am 

but my chief divergence from e^ the 

not a dogmatist in morals or fw everybody: except in 

same form of government an e 8 j^me influence 

diose matters where everybo y .jj^^jpUne of a ship in danger, 
and has identical interests, as in ^ P disease. But where the 
or of a town when “ “ 'pj ^aginative they ought to be 

interests of people are moral .,,.,,id be free to write liis own 
free to govern themselves, as a P° ppndits of his native 

verses, however trashy they may , j ought to manage only 
back yard. I think umveral authonty o 

economic, hygienic, and mar ,,, a„y- 

cach is a benefit tor all: but pJ ulking is doctrinaire, 

body. Now the Americans and rationalize commerce, 

as if tliey were out to save . f fp^ wisdom is out of place 

And the respect for majoritia reasonable only for 

. L- „f .iliimate miporiaiice. u is 
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settling matters o£ procedure in a way that causes as little friction 
as possible: but it is not right essentially because it condemns an 
ideal to defeat because a majority of one does not understand its 
excellence. It cuts off all possibility of a liberal civilization. And it 
is contrary to what American principles have been in the past, 
except in a few fanatics like Jefferson who had been caught by 
the wind of the French Revolution. Americans at home are now 
liberal about religion and art: why not about tlie forms of govern¬ 
ment? I mean to send you or Lawrence Butler my new book on 
‘‘Dominations and Powers’*, when it appears, where all this is 
threshed out naturalistically. Glad to know that Lawrence is well. 

Yours sincerely 


To CORLISS LAMONT 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6. 
ROME. DECEMBER 8, I95O 

Dear Mr. Lamont 

Besides your letter o£ Nov. aist. I have one from Mr. Runes 
r^rding a new preface or note to the coming edition of your 
Humanism as a Philosophy” in which you quote and comment 
upon a letter of mine about the different quality of your naturalism 
diference, just as I should, 
""'■'“"'O’ in etliics and politics and 
my lack of it. That this is what distinguishes (very naturally, if you 
backgrounds and interests) will become 
e^n more evident to you if you read my forthcoming book on 

S^im^aTec"? I ™ke “The Militant Order of 

"cTneratfre" aT o “"trust to the 

Generative and the Rational" order of it. And it is nreciselv 

exhted OT “Pn^cism" (as il 

see m m vTu f "Fascism" which 

eems to you and to Joel Bmdtord positively immoral. Because 
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vou reallv a-ree with him and not with me about this; only *at 
as you are not willing to Brad- 

unconvincing, because you say I ain a good fellow instead p 

ing, as you wish ^ ‘ istTn *e sense of belonging to 

Of course I was never a fascist relimous party. But 

that Italian party, or to any „£ the genitive 

considered, as it is ^ "““"digm 

order o£ society, a nationalist o J alternative that 

have its good sides, and be better p P , That is what I 
presents itself at some '“/dktamihip w^ for Italy in 

thought, and still ‘J^'th the disorderly socialism that 

Its home government. Conipa m followed it. If you 

preceded or tlie impotent party would 

had lived through it £tom. beginning to «d, as ^ ^ 

admit this. But Mussolini pers J... , foreign policy adopted 

half-baked political unit; and ® . .. folly- But internally, 

by Fascism was ruinous in Its ar y^^^ alliances were 

Italy was until the foreign m y country than it is 

adopted, a stronger, happier, a „joai operations, but some 

or had ever been. Dictatorships be an expert, not an 

diseases require them, only the surgeon must be an P 

adventurer. . . , „ou: Can a Humanism 

Let me in turn put tins qu jjjjfcj Can human nature 

that is a complete philosophy e criterion for the universe? 

be the ruling force or “bfe? Isn't morality the proper 

Can the universe have any moral bias? isn 

hygiene for a reasoning amma y°“^ 

This brings me back “ “ of tbe word "eternal for 

letter to me about the eu Oo ™T5oning creatures. But to .at- 

certain special temporal states state o£ mind would not be 

tribute an everlasting existence o ‘ mind is a process 

eulogistic: it would that lias to be called up, 

of thought, a perception or » lenity of a truth, s-ay 

rearticulated, and propoundc . » reality of some aifcction, 

of the perfection of some , r jt^ duraiion: and it is not 

is a quality of its form, not the c » uliicli it discovers, 

the state of mind that is cterna ^^ords in this niaiter when 

Tlierc is no doubt a regrettable pla> ot woi 
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"eternar' is understood to mean everlasting or self-repeating for 
ever. That would be tedium in excelsis. But sympathy with ideal 
qualities rather than with variations in one’s own condition, is tlie 
“life of reason;” the human side of animal life. 

I had not meant to write such a long letter, but the subject 
is an old favourite of mine. Spinoza is the clearest philosopher on 
the “eternal”; but Aristotle is quietly sound about it. Plato too 
often shows that his heart is in the right place but his political 
preoccupations make him lean more and more, as he grows old, 
to popularise his myths into dogmas. 

Your zeal for converting people to your views is natural in 
America, where democracy perhaps meant at first to give unpopu¬ 
lar interests their chance, such as tlie minor religious sects, for 
instance, slips easily into thirst for unanimity. I hope at least it will 
not lead America to attempt to impose one political system over 
the whole world. The same methods are needed where botli the 
ends and tlie means at hand are similar, but not tvhen both are 
not abroad what they are at home. 

Yours sincerely 


To JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, JANUARY gO, 1951 

Dear Mr. Wheelock 

Cory and I, who habitually read the Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment. have been much interested oE late in its articles on contem- 

leader in the nnmber for 

m .Cher; ^ “S! STH’r In 1^}^ 
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ground, strongly characterised. 

Sli rr. t ”" •“ ”“ “ 

“'mi,. ™.ing aji. i.« 2[r.S 

for which many than^. I was „ became rather crowded, 

good talks with him, but my c^ a, ro the 

and oriental ^ ^ to believe that there will be 

n:rn"ooTedtl.a^ could give« 

specialists, whether historians o p P criticise; 

Vrtiirc sincerely 


To WARREN ALLEN SMITH 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, FEBRUARY Q, 


Dear Mr. Smith ;f if had con 

My philosophy would ^ve _^dt^b=P™P^^^„^^.._^ 
tained views on what you call 


1 Mr. Smith h.d wnttrn to Ln”hc tolfy It 

know what >our views on naturalistic hum Cenicel Tradition at Ba) dismsscd 

Columbia University help me. AU agr« *»< humanism, also that in 

the moral adequaey of naturahsuc humanu , j-hree philosophical Poets, and 

the tradition of naturalistic humanism Christ in the Gospels u 

The Unknouahle. However, all also agree that The to 
along the lines of theistic humanism. 
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seems to be a product o£ strictly contemporary opinion You tell 
me that it is described m Ferm s Religion in the Twentietn i^en 
tury and supported by John Dewey, Julian Huxley, Thomas Mann, 
Erich Fromm and numerous liberal religionists ’ And you add 
that you have already received comments on it by Thomas Mann, 
Sinclair Lewis John Dos Passes, Henry Hazlitt, Lewis Mumford, 
Joseph Wood Krutch and others in the literary world ' l£ any one 
o£ these persons has given a clear definition of Naturalistic Hu 
manism, 1 wish you had quoted it for ray benefit, but 1 am sure 
It cannot be the same in them all 

In my old fashioned terminology, a Humanist means a person 
saturated by the humanities Humanism is something cultural 
an accomplishment, not a doctrine This might be something liLe 
what you call classical humanism But unlortunately there is 
also a metaphysical or cosmological humanism or moralism which 
maintains diat the world is governed by human interests and an 
alleged universal moral sense This cosmic humanism for realists, 
who believe that knowledge has a prior and independent object 
which sense or draught signify, might be some religious ortliodoxy, 
for idealists and phenomenalists an oracular destiny or dialectical 
evolution dominating the dream of life This humanism is what 
I call egotism or moralism and reject altogether 

Naturalism on the contrary is something to which I am so 
thoroughly wedded that I like to call it materialism, so as to pre 
vent all confusion with romantic naturalism like Goethe s for 
instance, or that of Bergson Mine is the hard non humanistic 
naturalism of the Ionian philosophers, of Democritus Lucretius, 
and Spinoza 

Those professors at Columbia who tell you tliat in my Idea 
of Christ m the Gospels I incline to theism have not read that book 
sympathetically They forget tliat my naturalism is fundamental 
and includes man his mind, and all his works products of the 
generative order of Nature Christ in the Gospels is a legendary 
figure Spirit in. him recognizes its dependence on the Father, and 
not monarchical government i e the order of nature and the 
animal will m min being thus devised the spirit in man is freed 
and identified with tliat of Uie FaUicr My early Lucifer, winch 
>ou mention, has the same doctrine 


Yours sincerely 



JOHN W. YOLTON 
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To JOHN W. YOLTON 


[Mr. Yolton writes: "I had sent Santayana a °he 

letter) of my discussion o£ The Last Puritan '''‘”*/PP^ ” 

A •r • c Tu, phitnintiliical Review. My discussion tooK 
April 1951 issue o£ r/icbetween Spirit 
issue with Vivas s interpretation of t mentioned in mv 

and Matter in Santayana’s plulosop iy. a ^ ^ 

letter that I had been a student of V „t^iuana manv years 

that Ames had had some acquaintance with Santayana many years 


ago."] 


6 , VIA D 1 SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO 
’ ROME, JUNE 30, 1951 


“ on t.n„„ 

caution which I hardly think Profess , -mres. There is only 
he means well, could have shown in fortiori in the posi- 

one fundamental point in your accoun , should wish to 

tion of the other critics whom you o„ or on 

correct. It is not any of the judgemen J all seem to 

my personages in the novel, I make and the standards 

„..»»»« iA the ludgemenis 11““'''- _, . 



inhabitants (including myself) tha p , g. and every old 
Vivas, if he is a Jew, may proclaim jj right or ivrong in 

lady of your acquaintance may te yo function of a 

everyone else: that does not seem o betrayed, frankly or 

philosopher. In my books you may or the virtues or 

unawares, what are ray Puritan, or in Dialogues in 

r^\o; rLfe“dedded preferences “st pe«ons “ amongst 

I See the essay by Elisco Vivas m T 
Library of Living Philosophers, Volume u. 
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natural when you consider the unusual circumstances of my birth 
and early surroundings, and American education, to wludi 1 had 
to reactor to succumb. The rationale ot Uiis will become obvious 
to you it you consider my convictions regarding tlie place and 
essence of mind in tlie world. The organising and directive force 
in living bodies is biological, not mentah I call it tlie psyche, in 
tlie sense given to tiiis word in Aristotle s De /Ininia. When sucli 
a psyche reaches Vu full development, it generates a hypostatic 
light, sensation, emotion, or images, and the whole drift of passions 
and thoughts. To say tliat I separate mind from matter is therefore 
exquisitely contrary to tlie fact. Nor is it in any definite sense 
“'happiness” that crowns this development: tliere is a sort of happi¬ 
ness in the fulfilment of any natural function; but usually there 
is much else at work as well in the psyche, and mucli sacrifice and 
renunciation is involved in any real moral peace. It may be society 
in general that is given up for a particular love, or vice versa; or 
it may be a general submission of everything definite in the routine 
of a busy life. I do not deny tlm for some psydies that last may 
be the least of evils; but 1 see no reason for thinking it the com¬ 
pulsory duty of everybody. And tlie desire to do good and improve 
the world is the active side of the natural tendency to establish an 
equilibrium between oneself and the world: it may serve you; you 
may serve if, perhaps both things can be realised at once, and tlien 
tutti contenti. 


I should like nothing better than lo be able to discuss with 
you the diameters m The Last Puritan. 1 could tell you much 
about their origin, and you could show me better than I can dis¬ 


cover for myself, how far I have succeeded in making them real 
persons for my reader. They are most real persons for me, even 
m die circumstance ot retaining a hidden and problematic side. I 
have been told by various ladies that my women w ere “impossible”; 
one English critic, however, wrote that Irma was tlie “best” (mor¬ 
ally?) person in the book, and several that Mrs. Alden was “the 
living picture” of an aunt or grandmother of tiieirs. That die first 
scene in the yacht between Oliver and Jim was die most “success- 
£ul was die judgement of a good critic; and the wife of a friend, 
who m his yaclit had given me a model for Jim, wrote to me tliat 

““ersation were strangely 
familiar . A friend, the late Professor Lyon Phelps of Yale, how¬ 
ever. regretted not to hnd a single good character in the book. I 
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replied that that was only because I hadn't dared to put him and 

louTay‘gather from this unexpectedly ^ 

predate your interest in my novel and in my p n P Y 

cinrprelv 


To HIRSCH L. GORDON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 

ROME, JULY 2, igS'- 


Dear Dr. Gordon , ur book on 

It was a happy diought on P penial interest, as I have 

Caro,^ which I have ’ re o^f what the life and mind 

never come across any such .P, times in Europe and the 

of orthodox Jews has been ‘ cpvere and studious, far less a 

Levant. It was evidently far secular Christian clergy was 

life “in the world" than that o jjrrje of 

during the same ages. ^ and the Renaissance affected 

the “merry” life of the Middle Ages «n^ ^ minority, they could 
the Jewish population. Natur cultural heritage if they had 

not have preserved maiority. And they did, as you 

mingled more with the Christian j^^^kers, and 

know better than I, cut a grea S sharply, as Shylock 

physicians; but they must have c ..jve or friendly association 
does in Shakespeare, against any ^^^^yrally went on better for 
with Christians. With Moslems thiOo ob- 

both parties: the two religm"* ^ Catliolic, and less 

servances of both less P“P m an , jj^ongntial Jewish minority 
pagan. Even a large and inte e philosophers, Averroes, 

did not alarm a Moslem s^ie Y- ;£ sometimes too pan- 

Avicenna, Maimonides, and SP‘" ion_ „ere of the same school, 

theistic for the orthodox of either r g 

r rl,. o, era. (Pardc. Publ»hwR Cc. N.V.CO. 
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and they kept to the scientific realism of Aristotle, avoiding di 
mytliical and political exuberance of Plato and the Christian Fa¬ 
thers. Your indignation at the persecution of the Jews is natural 
and just: but it has not been confined to Spain or to Catliolic gov¬ 
ernments or to tragic times, somewhat like our own, such as tlie 
i6th and lyih centuries. Nationalities and Great Poivcrs were then 
being consolidated, as now tliey are being challenged and perhaps 
dissolved; and die need, as well as the pride, of the rulers was to 
have a homogenous and united people to lead and to aggrandise. 
In Spain, just when a single monardiy had been established and 
the ivhole territory finally reconquered, this homogeneity was par¬ 
ticularly requisite; and the expulsion of Moors and Jews not will¬ 
ing to be Spanish and Catholic was a political necessity. You men¬ 
tion once, but widiout indicating its political ground, diat only 
Marxanos, that is Jews who liad pretended to be converted, so as 
not to have to migrate, were subject to die Inquisition. This was, 
and still is, a tribunal to judge any reported heresy or moral per¬ 
version arising within the Catholic fold, die accused being assumed 
to be pledged to support Christian faith and morals. The “people" 
are supposed to be unanimous, as in die present Communist coun¬ 
tries; and torture was applied, as now in diose countries, to extract 
confessions of guilt from the accused. Nobody was condemned 
who had not confessed sin, and fire, following on self-accusation, 
was calculated to burn die corruption away. I once read die ver¬ 
batim reports of the trial of die Cenci family on die charge of 
having murdered dieir husband and father. The judge ivould say: 
“the Court knows,” and would retail the crime as discovered or 
imagined by the agents of the “Holy Office”: the prisoners all be¬ 
gan by denying and all ended by confessing; and diey ivere con¬ 
demned to various punishments: the son to be branded widi hot 
irons and dien quartered; the wife and daughter to be beheaded, 
and the boy to be sent to the galleys for life. Horrible glimpses of 
hell, by which actual endless hell was avoided. There was a sort 
of rationality in this religious madness; and it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the ovenvhelming force of the moral tyranny 
asserted to rule die world. 


to Caro, you know how entirely I agree with you on the 
imporunce oE lus familiar Spirit’s concession that all its words are 
but rcncctions of his own thoughts. A man’s past or his native po- 
tcnliahtics are the source of such visions, revelations, or strokes of 
Ecmus as he may come lo have. Did tlrese not have their roots 
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within, in liis primal Will, they would 
inrormation. sich as he might have found 

Brittanica. But docs not the religions importance “ 

such phenomena - 

delusions, as they would otlierwise be: I a constit^^^^^^^ 

.c.p,i., .„d .1.1. .o b=ii™ 1^"“-i i- 

I find that I am assuming and ventymg. 

volved in sensation to those generated f beau- 

arts. seem to me the best of things and s gns wlien clear 

tiful. of a life being led in Ihes from 

Best thanks for your book and best wishes from 


To JOHN W. YOLTON 

[I am indebted to Mr. VoUon for *e fo'low^^^^ 

•■I rvrote . . ■ peeking « at all. we can deal 

(i) his conception of JJb as Nazi Germany) which 

philosophically with moral y ...J t interpreted Santayana 

seem to'endanger the -hole of i, was 

on the first point as saying point of view criticisms 

largely descriptive and that advocate of a passive ac- 

which charged Santayana “e g important point. I urged 

ceptance of matter ^ imposition of some sort of 

as regards the second pom , . required by die present 

moral ought upon i„g to escape Santayana’s tolerance 

world situation. In this. I w ry g ...a internally."! 
of each and every moral system, viewed internally J 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO. 6 

ROME. JULY 12 , 195 " 

Dear Yolton, . , mine now, I 

Feeling that you are a sort '^r^Ieuer. which I think 

wish to answer the chief question put in your 
can be done in a few words. 
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There can be, I should say, no morality where there is no 
nature determining the needs, demands, and innate aspirations 
o£ living creatures. 

I£ such a creature were the only one of his race or in his cir¬ 
cumstances, his good or his duties could be based only on his own 
idiosyncrasies. 

I£ there are many, or a close sect, of similar creatures, the as¬ 
surance with which each, if alone, would have distinguished his 
good or duty will be vastly intensified by the herd instinct confirm¬ 
ing and solidifying that animal assurance. This is what happens to 
sects and nations of all sorts. 

But in society, while natural virtues are sanctified by una¬ 
nimity, they are rendered sad and embarrassed by contradiction, 
and arguments are sought for persuading oneself and others that 
one is right and others wrong. 

But this is foolish I£ each knows himself he knows tvhat is 
good for him by nature, and he must ask others, as Socrates did, to 
say for themselves each whether his own heart has the same voice. 

My new book is out in America and I will have a copy sent to 

you. 


Yours sincerely 


To ROBERT STURGIS 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, AUG. l8, 1951. 

Dear Bob 

Your great letter of some time ago introduced me (as I wrote 
■'^our tliree visits during the 
mv delin'' “ unsatisfactorily vague image of your mind m mine; 
wL? the S nil Kucence (added to the fact titat my contacts 

in dilcrcnrbln^ '' ‘‘’““S'* intimate, had been 

m d.fferent branches of u and at different dates) made it impos- 
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siblc for me to be sure of your character. You were ve^Jnrp^ng 
and attractive as a big boy: but and repeating 

or pliilosopher? I remember ratnage se ra- 

wh^t the fox in Lafontaine says to the crm. 

porte a votre plumage, Vous ties / „:„nelled') meaning intel- 
Kamage" in my version (which may ^ pel W) me^^ ^g 

lect. and -plumage" personal " f.,est. 

my brother’s descendants, which har y jny part, you 

Now at last, and not ° remOTed all my uncer- 

have opened your moutli and sp Y , -jy £qj- you are a 

tainties" You are a firmly-knit man.^nay_et^happj^^^ J ^ 

man of your exact time ^ ^ die Niagara you swim 

tmct and enterprising society. d-ough you may have some 

with flows steadily and tv' a glorious experi- 

anxious moments, you will on Vader And on this point 

ence, even if you are not a di^rshed toder^ unexpectedly 
I was pleased' to see -.ry. anc-ent w.dom ^outmg^^^ .^P^ 
out of your modern discipline. y towns- 

city, where your objects and your evnecting a book on small 

j „nnr workmen. I am expecting ^ 


city, where your objects and your t^ evnecting a book 
people, and even of your ^ujch fwill send you - 

medieval houses in Monmouthshire 'Vh chlw.i^^^.^^^yj 

not disappoint the unity creating and trans- 

aroused. There is an instance o architecture of the 

forming a genuine local art: America. The oniy ques- 

middle ages was as mutable ^ * American life is not too uni- 

tion tliat comes to ray mind is w • • ,i jn its transformations, 

form to let even a small ® dfough utterly different from 

And your model for the City .uink I remember, belongs to 

the City Hall in School Street tlia -vinal the details may be. 

a universally emerging type, howe .^j us i suppose so large 

I wish you jly in this and architect wh^ hand 

a work will not easily be ass.^ed to a young 

has not already been tested ^uita on the advent of Su- 

, Congratulations to you and q extend my love and 

Muna. She comes at the right moment. Let me 

good wishes to her also. 
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To JOHN W. YOLTON 

[I am indebted to Mr. Yolton for tlte following note: 

“In ray letter of August i6th I replied to his of July 12th. He 
had sent me by then a copy of Dominations and Powers which 1 
read before replying. In this letter of mine I tried to argue that the 
ideal which this book presented of an international government 
was more titan just a description on Santayana’s part. Moreover, 
1 indicated that the ideal there presented was precisely the sort of 
ideal we needed to make sure that moral dominations of tlie stulti¬ 
fying sort do not triumph. I tried to argue tliat it seemed to me 
that Santayana did not really wish to commit himself to the wide 
tolerance of literally every moral society (even tliose who practice 
moral dominations); but tliat he wished and needed only to com¬ 
bat those narrowly moralizing persons and societies who fail to 
see the value in any other way of life but their own. A reading of 
Dominations and Powers had convinced me that the passivity so 
often associated with Santayana’s moral outlook was not Quite gen¬ 
uine or accurate.’’] ^ 


VIA S. STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, AUGUST 20 , 195I 

Dear Yolton 

ri-rr JnW^ letter shows me Uiat you are probably older, and 

certainly more expert in dialectic, than I assumed when I rashly 
volunteered to tutor you. Your insights into the implications o£ my 

point o£ viel. From wld^ I “em toT’ T 

and mutual relations of these chosen Sas and 1 T''" 

t..atitcompares^oupre£r“S%”p:L-^^^^^ 
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dfic apprehension o£ morals in ^0^. 

and so my naturalism seems “^0“ personal opin- 

inevitably. belittle it m J^“n my ojinion^ll forces are 

ion also in dynamic ^ ideal or passionate aims, 

inherently physical even natural history, does not 

But the prenatal history of mora , u:„i, vou are applying 

b..i..fc L™n, a„, of i» ottto “n^ “ i 

an economic criterion to vital £ matter and trembling 

because our modern world is « “ magic) that it clings 

at its possible revolutions ^.^per to Judaism and to Pla¬ 

to that other cosmic point of viei P P j^j^nation that rules 
tonism—that it is a moral aspira 1 P consummation, 

the world and that our efforts can “ . ^ everywhere, so tliat 

This tradition is conventionally be gen- 

my book, if understood as well as you j cbat; and should 

erally condemned by the P'^°^“^‘°2Lntal compliments from die 
become suspicious of vague or "^“*^"“*“mmption still 
dominant qLrter. But is thU still “Td 

It U in America at this hope to make even many 

sons. But in Europe it is othenvis , ^ goods and the 

Americans aware of the natural ® 

special conditions making each sor _uP5,ions if you like, but I 
I should be glad to answer *P^'^ 
think you can easily answer them V 

Vy-.iiT-c isincerely 


To JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 

VIA SA.^TO STE 1 A.no ROTO.SDO, G, 

ROME, ACC. 2 1 . 195* 


Dear Mr. Wlieclock letter about a some- 

I have no recollection of idea of having 

what condensed Life of Reason. imprinted itself indelibly o 
those five little volumes would have mii 
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my mind. But if tlie task is committed to Cory or Edman ^ it would 
be not only agreeable to me (because I feel a little ashamed of some 
characteristics of that book, which would be removed or at least 


acknowledged to exist) but revision would be also an advantage to 
the book itself, which needs much pruning. As to tlic choice of sur¬ 
geons, for cutting out tlie bad things, 1 should prefer Cory (if he 
could be brought to do die work seriously) and also because the 
royalties which you justly tliink of assigning to die reviser would 
dien go to him by right of work done as well as for die somewhat 
insecure heritage of my royalties in general, whidi in the contrary 
case would have to go to the real collaborator. 

Edman would be a more zealous and reliable reviser: but. 


alasl I fear diat he would retain everything I should wish removed; 
although to do him justice I dunk he would retain the good pas¬ 
sages also. He might make—by leaving out superfluities, repeti- 
titions, and blunders only (say 500 pages) while retaining all the 
pragmatisms, dogmatisms, and vulgarities diat I should have ex¬ 
punged make a better historical and biographical document of 
*e tone and cockiness o£ tlie 
1890 s. Would diis less select version not do better, as a publication, 
than an expurgated version by Cory and me-£or i£ still alive I 
should want to help him, and consultations with him would be 
easy, as they would be difficult with Edman. 

Edman in any case would be the man to complete tlie Selec- 

Srrh“aseT“"intesr“'" 

Cory now intends to come to Rome in October. IE you tliink 

'to Mm firit is “I"®®"' S' Life of Reason 

S MU subi’eS ,n 1 • ^ I"”"- 0*='™= I ""ll try not to speak 

Of this subject to him, as I might be tempted to do It would be 

S S tM sir Sn “‘t Edman, who, I am 

Cory miPht wake un ^ decline two revisions, and 

c.ory mxgnt wake up to do somedimg brilliant! 


Yours sincerely 


I Invin Edman. 



JOHN W. YOLTON 
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[Mr. Yolton informs me: “Replying on August 24th to his of Au¬ 
gust 20th, I still tried to argue that implicit trithin his own pro¬ 
nouncements about moral societies, about the worth of each so¬ 
cietal mode of life, was a stronger moral assertion than Santayana 
was apparently willing to admit. If we accept Santayana's state¬ 
ments about the worth of each cultural unity, and about the evil of 
moral dominations, it seemed to me that we are then committed to 
makinga distinction between good and bad moral societies. That is, 
a moral system would be bad tvhen it sought to impose itself upon 
others. Santayana’s international ideal in Dominations and Powers 
presented itself to me precisely as what was required to realize his 
own humanistic sentiments.’’] 


VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, AUGUST 29TH I951 


Dear Yolton 

During the last few days I have not been well, or I should have 
anstvcred your letter of the 24tli at once; for I am interested in 
your getting my point of view straight, as you are perfectly able to 
do, no matter how unfamiliar it may be to you. 

A moral system, in my opinion, cannot be "bad’’, since it is 
die good as revealed to die Primal Will which that system ex¬ 
presses; diat is, if it is die gcniime morality of that person or soci¬ 
ety. Jewish religion and its olf-shoots arc not "bad" for being mili¬ 
tant: they have to be militant because their “good" is partly ni.r- 
lerial, such as prosperity, Icngdr of life, and personal immortality; 
and universal domination is a "good" in diat system. If it were a 
spiritual system the question of universal domination uoulil not 
arise for it, because spiritual gootls. like conect gramiiiar in one 
langiMgc, docs not interfere ssitli gooslncss in the dilfercnt grammar 
of another language, 

.Militancy, in other words, is not implied itt the inllcxibility 
of a moral tcgiittcti. Tlic ittllcxibilily comes from the truth with 
tshich it c.vprcssrs Primal Will at home; it bccoincs "bad" /or an- 
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other phase of Primal Will, when it attempts to legislate for that 
other Will abroad. 

The third "Book” in Dominations and Powers is concerned 
with rationality in government ratlicr than with moral rightness in 
precepts or ideals. Moral rightness has its credentials in nature. 
All life, if not all existence, has an intrinsic direction; it therefore 
evokes phantoms of good and evil according as tilings (or words) 
seem to support or impede its own elan. There can be no question, 
no possibility, of abolishing moral allegiance: only, when it breaks 
down in part, to get it together again rationally, in its own in¬ 
terests. 

If I seem to you to be condemning militancy or unification, it 
is only because, in my own heart, I love things tliat have grown 
perfect, and hate the ideas that sanction tlie ugly impulses tliat 
come to destroy those perfections. And there is an ultimate mysti¬ 
cal aspiration (not personally strong in myself) that would really 
transcend good and^ evil. It would not make any type of existence 
dominant, but all, in their perfection, coexistent, as in the realm 
of truth. That all evils remain unexpunged tliere spoils this pros¬ 
pect for the moral man, with his vital specific standards. But it 
appeases the Primal Will, which bred all those goods and evils, by 
the lapse of Will itself, as in Buddhism and even in Schopenhauer. 
I have drawn a good deal from both. 




nif Chivalry in my book with 

Urn ISalt’:, Sp.r"'’ of 



LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 
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To LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME. 28 th SEPTEMBER, 195 ! 


Dear Lawrence done in Rome is too much 

Your account o£ things seen Peter’s, and life in gen¬ 
like an obituary notice oE me, me r F . • you 

eral. Very kind and sweet o£ *er" “ “ “ like me, (and you are 
to be so nice to i!.];°"chuckirmom and make a littk £un 

much younger) you would . p^jnt your impressions of 

o£ it all. However i£ you il„e/friends, it is certainly bet- 

travel and your observatio , duly sensitive, appreciative, 

ter not to chuckle, but to be always^du y^^^ side 

and upliEted. You are so, Eor ^ “ philosopher can t help 

oE things round the corner which “ ^ . 

being aware of, and chuckling « “n^^such Pr? 

I am glad the visit to the Pope m^^^ Osservatore Ro- 

sion on you. I often wonder, ^^uwds o£ pilgrims tliat he h^ 
mano, the long list o£ P^^son Having to say affa y, 

received, I wonder how he „ l^een long in Rome? y 

hundreds oE people in tur . oonie beEore? No? Well, you 

two days? But you had been 1 ,resign die trip 

hope to come again, etc, e ’ , Pope is wonderEul at the ; 
tiara and become a Trappis . . , i i,,. 

He must be a Job. (chuckle) ^„,y bronchial and h^ 

My chronic catarrh dte, and I shall die o£ hun 

become gastric as well, ®P°‘ ^ Panza, only tliat the vian 

ger at a daily banquet. net on on weak tea and putum (“ 

can’t eat were never tempting-J 5 = ,„ilk m it, ai d die 

Cory calls my fare): but the ^ E„m Limerick by MoUier 
biscuits include shortbread sent to 

Ambrose, our former bead here. 

Your old fricnu 
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other phase of Primal Willt when it attempts to legislate for that 
otlierWill abroad. 

The tliird “Book” in Dominations and Powers is concerned 
with rationality in government rather than with moral rightness in 
precepts or ideals. Moral rightness has its credentials in nature. 
All life, if not all existence, has an intrinsic direction; it tlierefore 
evokes phantoms of good and evil according as things (or words) 
seem to support or impede its own elan. There can be no question, 
no possibility, of abolishing moral allegiance: only, when it breaks 
down in part, to get it together again rationallyf in its own in¬ 
terests. 


If I seem to you to be condemning militancy or unification, it 
IS only because, in ray own heart, I love things that have grown 
perfect, and hate the ideas that sanction the ugly impulses that 
come to destroy those perfections. And tliere is an ultimate mysti¬ 
cal aspiration (not personally strong in myself) that would really 

“y ‘yP^ of existence 
’ P^feotion, coexistent, as in die realm 

7h^ ^ “ooxpunged there spoils this pros- 

annea'sesSeSa’l w M standards. Bm it 

thrianse^f Wdl f' »>1 those goods and evils, by 


Yours sincerely 


P.S. You might compare the chapt 
all tliis. Also the motto from the 
the Realm of Spirit. 


er on Chivalry in my book tvith 
Upanishads at the beginning of 



LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 
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To LAWRENCE SMITH BUTLER 


VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO. 6 




Dear Lawrence Rome is too much 

Your account of tilings sc Peter's, and life in gen¬ 
like an obituary notice of so nice to you. and of you 

eral. Very kind and naughty like me, (and you are 

to be so nice to them. « V°.“ and make a litde fun 

much younger) you f “ L to print your impressions of 

of it all. However if you ^ .UoxUaRediriends, it is certainly bet- 
travel and your observaliot . f July sensitive, appreciati , 
ter not to chuckle, but there i. ^ 

and uplifted. You are so, . . satirical philosopher P 

of things round the corner which . . 

being aware of, and chuckling sucii a pleasant impres- 

I am glad tlie visit to the Rope i Osservatore Ro- 

sion on you. I often crowds of pilgrims that he h^ 

mano, the long list of j it. Having to say affably, 

received. 1 wonder how uu been lung *“ ^u^ 

hundreds of people in turn Have y u must 

two days? But you had been in Rom^ gu *e tr pk 

hope to come again, etc, e ^ wonderful a ; 

tiara and become a Trappis . 

He must be a Job. (chuckl^e)- ^„,y bronchial and h^ 

MV chronic catarrh haa .ce^eu t j j.,, „£ hun- 

, ^ „ ,uf.ii It Spoils roy 3^PP ^„iv that tlie viands I 

£".r.s'S»". £ 

Cory calls my fare), but u £com Limerick oy 

biscuits include shortbread *ent 
Ambrose, our former head here. 

Your old friend 
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To RICHARD C. LYON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME, NOV. U, 1951 


Dear Dick, 

It is a relief, as well as a positive pleasure, to hear that you are 
happily settled in Clare College' and that England has not rubbed 
you the wrong way. Your early thoughts of becoming a clergyman 
may have prepared tlie soil somewhat for the seeds of Anglican cul¬ 
ture to fall on favourable ground. It doesn’t seem to surprise you, 
as it did Professor Nordirop of Yale (with whom I have been hav¬ 
ing some correspondence) that people’s minds should be aware of 
a historic past. Apropos of that 1 have read somewhere that past 
and future (and things remote generally) must be driven from a 
mind wholly absorbed in present events. It is a pity, because then 
they can hardly see tliose events justly. The wider background pro¬ 
duces tiiat serenity which you notice in English views. And I am 
glad dial Clare pleases you architecturally. As to the change in your 
studies, I see a good side in it. Locke is not a great philosopher, but 
he had a great influence and cannot be overlooked. Observe in par¬ 
ticular how he shifts tlie meaning of tlie word idea from a clear 
and distinct image of Descartes, or “given essence”, to a passing 
perception. The false assumption that a passing perception is a 
clear and distinct unit of existence passes to Berkeley and Hume, 
and makes die verbal atomism of the present day possible in Eng¬ 
land. It has no hold elsewhere, as far as I know. 

As to Leibniz and especially Spinoza for you next year, I don’t 
think diem at all out of place. On die contrary diey are all die 
more necessary for you, as classics, on the highroad of speculation, 
in diat you have no Latin and Greek. The English and German 
philosophy that we have become accustomed to is not normal. 
They are both, tliough differenUy, subjective, and therefore on a 
by-paih in nature, the English being only literary psychology or 
autobiography and die German moralbtic mythology. Leibniz’s 
t Cambridge Uiihcntly. 
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They would prove more a burden and a tetlier than a stimulus to 
pleasant thoughts. Possessions, when I was younger were a nuisance 
for one who wanted to travel, and in time to return regularly to a 
fixed circle of chosen places, easily reached, as were Rome, Venice 
and Cortina; and now tliat I am in tlie last stage of my journey 
what I enjoy witliout qualification is to read, especially history. I 
have just finished (in three days, as if it were an exciting novel) a 
long book ^ by a man named Brandon on the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem in A.D. 70 , and its effect upon Christianity, which he thinks 
was decisive. And the excursuses in Toynbee, which 1 had skipped 
on first reading his six volumes, are better than his text, and almost 


inexhaustible. You travel all over the world and through all ages 
without leaving your den. This is what most of the critics of my 
Dominations 8 : Powers” evidently never do, for I notice tliat they 
are blind to everydiing except current events and current ques¬ 
tions, as if they could have any true vision of such tilings if tliey 
were ignorant altogether of die world in which diese things arise 
and^ pass away. Another, but perfectly normal difficulty diat my 
critics have is diat they don’t know my philosophy, \vhich is not an 
arbitrary creation” of my fancy but simply the result or sediment 
left in my mind by living. For that reason I am compelled to imply 
and to illustrate it in all I say about anything; so diat if diey have 
a different philosophy or no philosophy laid up in their minds, of 
course they canimt see hoiv what 1 say hangs together. A critic who 
has seen this is Oakeshott * in the London Spectator. 

My health is naturally getting worse and worse along the old 
mes and by die way, I should like one or two more oE those Benze- 

mtTrJh a? They help to check the How o£ my 

catarrh at certain troublesome moments 

With love and Xmas wishes tor all the tamily Erom 


1 The Fall o/ Jerusalem, by S G. F Brandon. 
* Trotcssor Michael OaVesholU 
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To CORLISS LAMONT 

VIA SANTO STEFANO RODONDO, 6 . 
ROME. 28 NOVEMBER, 195I 


DearMr.Lamont, p,,i,osophical Poets" for many 

I have not reread my Three i- j ^Q^'t know what 

years, perhaps never as a is one qualm, or sense 

I would say about die book now. rerardins the treatment 

oE guilt, that has sometimes come ^ ^ Harvard, when he 

oE the third poet. Goethe. added: “But why 

spoke to me, o£ course very gently, ■ sadness of his 

did you choose Goethe for your dur p xhere was, he 

voice warned me that I had done ch,i..sneare: "Poor ruined 

said, more and better philosophy ‘r-Uiave often tried to define 
choirs where late the sweet bir^ the strange absence o£ 

Shakespeare’s "ph "hfbe"fet dorfor a Human^t 

religion in him; but perhaps he mi^ht b ^emg 

or Naturalist o£ our sect, his gh ^orually visiting distracted 

wise, sceptical inclusions o£ mad rea excused myself to Nor- 

uiinds. But as to Goethe I ,o Life, bring it what it 

ton by saying that the justifying egotism wliici 

may bring, was a romantic philos P !„. i never liked dus 

the Germans had really made into a ph>l“°P‘ J jctured m 

•■totalitarian” love of life of all ^ad felt diat I must try 

Paust, also in Hegel and Nietzsche, 

to do it justice. ^ ......ve in “Egotism in German 

I afterwards really tried to do It j „itli its epilogue, 

Philosophy,” especially in nhical Poets" I had not go 

hut when I wrote the “Three Philo“P'"“ or of die i^ational 
to the bottom either o£ the am „^sion implies and 
obedience to impulse that roman in presenting 

dramatically. I was therefore a i . j^use. not wishing to 
die as a great spokesman for an inter seemed to exafo 

honour the great man that ^''^'T'‘"^f:,ftorforeign view of 

Itwasanembarmssmentduetomystintoo “rejudiced against 

mking him superficially, in order not to 
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him. I remember my friend Strong saying, when we 

about this, that Goetlte’s morality turned out altogether infcrio 

to Dante’s. I agreed; but I had not clearly perceived, or dared to 

assert, that it was so, when 1 wrote the book. k 

Is the American attitude to the world today tlie same as haust s 
at the end of the second part, when he colonizes tlie Dutch or Flem¬ 
ish coast? I wonder. I should be sorry to think so. 

Yours sincerely 


To IRA D. CARDIFF 

VIA SANTO STCFANO ROTONDO 6 
ROME, DEC. l6, 1951 


Dear Mr, Cardiff: 

It was very kind and friendly of you to send me this cablegram 
with congratulations on my 88th birthday. In theory, I hardly tliink 
it deserves congratulations, at least not in the opinion of Ecclesias¬ 
tes and other old fogeys with whom I should like to be numbered. 
But in my exceptional case the usual illusions of youth and disap¬ 
pointments and crotchets of old age have, I think, been reversed in 
a great measure. 1 was solitary and in opposition to my surround¬ 
ings ^vhen I was a boy, and now I feel that the %vorld and I, tliough 
both far from sound in body, understand one another and tliat it 
would be absurd to have expected and demanded that we should 
have been perfect. I am perfectly ready, however, and entirely will¬ 
ing to part company with the world, as it enormously is in regard 
to me; so that a sort of satisfaction in comic absurdity on our re¬ 
spective parts seems to reconcile us to have been and to be %vhat 
we are and to part company. 1 am not in good health, but my un¬ 
comfortable moments are occasional only, and my general mood 
cheerful and filled with interesting public and literary events. 
Therefore I accept your congratulations with thanks, and corre¬ 
sponding good wishes. 
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To CORLISS LAMONT 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO. 6 
ROME. DEC. 19 , 195 ' 


DearMr.Lamont philosophic 

Your long cablegram ‘ witli hJ about Goetlie's 

circle listening while you read my being 88 years old, 

Faust and sending me tlieir congm u j should agree with 

was very pleasant and unexpecte . . eighty is not a 

Ecclesiastes and odier old fogeys , • °Qf misery or decrepi- 
blessing: but in my case ^ ts ^re physical and quite en- 

tude of a moral kind. My bttle ai youth than m my 

durable, and I was less fortunate J.. ),m(jiier and more m- 
late old age. The world has and my mind less 

teresting to me (tliough less satisfi expected to have much 

depays^ than it felt itself at first. ^ j j^ave survived 

support from my contemporaries: agreement from many 

most of them I find ample , and absorb me m die his- 

quarters, and also much more to ® philosophy that I read not 

tory of the past. It is history rather * P but it is a riA 

with satisfaction. It is often, if no should natural existen 

and varied dramatic specucle; and how sn 
he anything else? 

Yours sincerely. 

Cable, Dec. i®-'3SJ 
K three PHILO- 

1 To George Santayana thoughtful letter ““““ Then ne dis- 

"By chance today read ,^J^Ii“htened spirits, old “"1* 1° greetings and 
SOPHICAL POETS to a group of ^ ^ Jj message “J ”1,1 onfof the great- 

TOered it was your 88th birthday and sena ^ „..h on 

'vanu congratulations, feeling it a mg P rv^rliss Lament 

^t minds in the philosophic Pantbeo 
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To MRS, THEODORE W. RICHARDS 

VIA SANTO STEEANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, TER, 7TII, 1952 


"Dear 'Mrs Richards: 

You are much nearer in Cambridge no^v than I am to “liappy 
snowflakes dancing’” and even to my beautifully edited "Essays’, 
which I had never heard of- My memory for current minor events 
is much worse than for incidents in my life in the 1890’s, which 
seem to be, in retrospect, the vital period in it. Someone may have 
written to me for my consent to collect tliese "Essays” of which you 
tell me. 1 should naturally have consented; but 1 have forgotten the 
matter altogether. But not long ago a visitor brought me a copy of 
"The Sense of Beauty" to autograph, and 1 was dazzled by the size 
and elegance of my first-born little girl. This is not the case with all 
my progeny, some being very shabby and others buried; but I have 
had the satisfaction of seeing my favourite child, “Dialogues in 
Limbo” reappearing in its original type, witli additions perfectly 
prepared to suit. And Scribner is planning an abridged edition of 
"The Life of Reason”, in one volume, which will be made by my 
hiend and occasional secretary, Mr Daniel Cory, and which 1 per¬ 
haps may not live to see. 

Your name and your letter instantly turned my thoughts to 
Mrs Toy, who so often and so affectionately used to speak of you. 
Her letters m her later years, and what 1 heard about her, which 
was very little, left a rather sad impression, as if her health and 
spirits suffered in solitude from the absence of the duties and 
pleasures of her former life. This was not a matter on which 1 could 
speak sympathetically, solitude being for me a son of liberty real* 
ized; but of course it could not have been so unless I had a private 
picture gallery of friends and places in my head, to be revisited ah 
ways witli increased pleasure. 

It amuses me to read in the papers sometimes that 1 am not'^ 
a recluse. It is accidentally a literal truth, because I seldom go 
about, on account of my bad sight and hearing, which makes cross¬ 
ing llic city traffic dangerous; but I was never more conscious (or 
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JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 

studious) o£ what goes on in dte 

tic about ray daily life, in spite of ivi g tlie”housekeeper, 

the sisters are nuns. But I see only on > 

often, and almost all ray visitors bring die air of free (but P 

occupied) America with them. 

Best wishes and dianks for your in > 


To JOHN 


hall WHEELOCK 


V,.SANTOSTHrANO-TONl.o6. 


Clear Mr. Wheelock , , , and what you 

Some time ago I heard of "tdng this loss to us all. I 

tell me gives me more philosophical egS® twenty o 

seem to have laid ray social as we P hatched. Those, lik 
thirty years, systematically, * ^read and publish my 

you and Mr. Scribner, who ventured to j vanished 

of Beauty” = when I wrote It, have n distinguishable. And my 

into another sphere before I era phase, regularly contain 
books, when supposed to represen a century. By the way, 

my discoveries of the previous derad pE 

Cory and I have both been will be to clioose di 

so much like my latest views. The d>ffiouUy k and 

out of-date passages. He is very j have stopped e 

has already revised it all in a ‘-nts^ty ipguenza on top ° 
the last volume, having fallen a vi happy to do every 

double catarrh. But he will be able and PP/ 
himself. . . . 


yours sincerely 


1 Charles Scribner, 111, the President o 
t First published by Scribner s in iSlld 
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Napoli, in the Nortii End. Those impressions of my last years in 
Boston have somehow remained more vivid tlian ray earlier, more 
social life. 

. . . Work is definitely over: but I have several disciples or 
correspondents who keep me awake to tlie questions that they dis¬ 
cuss now in philosophical schools, mostly verbal, as they seem to 
me: and my two daily papers give me the very interesting political 
news of these chaotic times. America takes tlie lead now with great 
courage, and we all hope for die best. 

Yours affectionately 


To RICHARD C. LYON 

VJA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, MARCH 1 6, I952 

Dear Dick 

Don t worry about what I may have said about scepticism or 
a out agreeing or disagreeing with me. In any case tlie distinction 
you make is evidently reasonable, alUiough scepticism as a method, 
especially if only a temporary method, as in Descartes, is not a sys¬ 
tem of philosophy or morals whereas openness of mind and distrust 
of one s own opinion is a moral habit. Whether it involves, as you 
say doctnne Uiat reality is unknowable depends on die deLi- 
Certainty about tramitive beliefs is im- 
not awareness of a pain is not an opinion but a feeling 

althouEh anf ^ tltat something not a pain is hurting you; 

It causrZv £” "'h-' thatpos- 

bt alAouSt ““I may prove that it was a peb- 

Yoi n al fi?d may be tvrLg. 

"knoXdt? so In “ »-^=l-nut or a button. Yet to 

and dicrefore intrinsically self-transcendent 

trus “or; td tirS'in --‘ted and, if you 

^arready caused byasm"airr3rX“ctt;^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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t » T -jirrnte in mv letter, about 
I don’t remember now ^ have been a histo- 

Hume’s scepticism: I think - ^^out essences, for verbal 

rian rather than a philosopher S ^ j turn to some- 
logic doesn’t hold my attention o P ■ o£ images or 

diing imaginable. But 1 do belie Matter, or if you prefer, 

concepts to fadrom or expla , , ■ spirit (which is an ongt- 

Wind, is not exhaustively Snirit being secondary and an 

iiai music made by die Wind) u P . blowing in one place 
approximate index to the way ''^‘"„^„;\rway^f the Wind, 
at a certain time. Spirit V t in speaking about the ways 

The Hebrews were wise and prude B 

of die Lord, radier dian of his natur Spirif for Sir 

The sketch I wrote “bout T/ .j^,hich should have 

James Marchant’s book on , „et turned up. But, when 

appeared about Xmas, 195°' pu<Tht I was impatient for my 

made inquiries, they saying the book would appe 

share of die profits, and sent m £ ,’, ^ clean corrected copy 

“shortly”—about a year ago. n iti 

of the text, nor the wit at pres 
Best wishes for diesis from 


ro CHAUNCEY STIELMAN 


r„;iSANTOSTEFANOKOTONDO,6 
ROME, MARCH 26, 195- 

Dear Mr. Stillman , Harvard of the late 

Your name, which wM many others 

1890’s (doubtless your fatlier s) of ‘ 

tliat you mention have nat^ y ,^as at die G 

versions of my memory to college life. I sec. y 

during my second, and more a„ “sp.v. 

iTlie Delta I'hi Club of ‘"utlTcSp— 

Kan’ard rnends”, for Santayan^^ 
popular name—"The Gashouse. 
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To RICHARD C. LYON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, C, 
ROME, MARCH QTH 1052 


Dear Dick 

I was glad to have direct news of you after an interval that 
seemed the longer to me because I was ill and idle having caught 
the influenza from Sister Angela and Maria ^ and Dr. Sabbatucci 
who have been or are still down with it. But I am decidedly better 
now and counting on the Spring weather of which we have had 
some signs already. I have finished all that I mean to do about the 
revision and abridgement of The Life of Reason, leaving the rest 
to Cory, who is quite absorbed m it. I am therefore quite free to 
read and write as the spirit may move. 

About Hume and your work in general at Cambridge I am 
too old to follow the new fashions that have set in lately in Eng¬ 
land, especially as it may be fifty years since I have opened a book 
of Berkeley or Hume, and they never seemed to me to belong, as 
the English think, to the main line of philosophy, but to a loop- 
line called subjectivism, and limited, in appeal, to the Protestant 
and romantic movements. What I hear of the present “logical real¬ 
ism * from Cory (ivho is obliged by his fellowship to ivrite an essay 
or two every year about it) seems to me to be a radical form of it 
giving It away", and reducing it to verbal dialectics. Meantime I 
have a great esteem for both Berkeley and Hume in their personal 
dispositions and temper, each in a different way. I think you have 
* but in regard to Hume I think I have 
written nothing. But as a man of the world and a historian he felt 
™ subjective or negative at all. (I say “negative" 
nhv sceptical" because he was a sceptic in official philoso- 

Lke convictions.) The quotations you 

RusselH.r,-^r .Illustrate this: also a recent remark o£ Bertrand 
Russell m talk with Cory, that Hume had no right to use the word 

1A chamber maid m the clinic. 

■Sanu,.na lou.t have meam ^oE.Q^ pommsm." 

•-n.shop BeiVeley." See Tnim fit.l.on, Vol. ,, p. ,5-88. 
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MRS. DAVID LITTLE 

■•impression” for Tnd 

‘>'e Germans now call -Prob- 

As to your holidays you i°'™s 

the circumstances. When I travelled a y trance would 

and bent on seeing Catltedrals: for ‘ -^ir o£ a place you 

be better titan the south. And to drin P ^ friend, if a 

should be not only alone but not ‘ sight-seeing, 

foreigner, is a better stimulus and reve a i -ravelling and gath- 
Send me postcards when you are actually travelling 

ering "impressions". 


To MRS. DAVID LITTLE 

VlASANTOSTEFANOKOTON^e- 
ROME. MARCH l6, 1958 

Dear Rosamond little bundles of breakfast 

The little parcel with its ''“'y. tut I wanted, before 

foods arrived safely the day before yes They go equally we . 
Reporting progress to try at le^t two ° . . ’and the conditions m 
The truth is that my palate is not se American cafe- 

‘hU Irish-Italian establishment are no barbershop where, 

teria”, such as the one in the liH*^ ^ stand-up breakfast e 

m my last years at Harvard I used to although I felt at di 

fore going to my 11 o’clock lecture. seems a sort of mag 

hnie that I was living in a railway ^new how to take tliem. 

^nsformation scene, where things, j to have u j 

I Uten did, all fitted perfef V or at the Haivard 

fter that lecture, either at the FacuUy nw 

Dmon, always at 12.30 ("'‘’‘^".^prescott Hall, and bcd’^ 

few people) tea in my rooms in V Modier was di 

^Jollier’s with Josephina, my siste ( town, prefera Y 

hddcn) or at some Italian restaurant m 
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Napoli, in the Nortii End. Those imprpsions oE my last ^ 
Boston have somehow remained more vivid tlian my earlier. 


social life. , ,, . , , 

. . . Work is definitely over: but I have several disciples or 
correspondents who keep me awake to tlie questions that they is 
cuss now in philosophical sclrools, mostly verbal, as they seem to 
me: and my two daily papers give me the very interesting politica 
ne^vs ot these chaotic times. America takes the lead now with great 
courage, and we all hope for tlie best. 


Yours affectionately 


To RICHARD C. LYON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, MARCH i6, I952 


Dear Dick 

Don’t worry about what I may have said about scepticism or 
about agreeing or disagreeing with me. In any case the distinction 
you make is evidently reasonable, altliough scepticism as a method, 
especially i£ only a temporary method, as in Descartes, is not a sys¬ 
tem o£ philosophy or morals whereas openness of mind and distrust 
oE one's own opinion is a moral habit. Whether it involves, as you 
say, the doclnne that reality is unknoivable depends on the defini¬ 
tion given to “knowledge". Certainty about transitii/e belieEs is im¬ 
possible; but awareness o£ a pain is not an opinion but a feeling 
not inttinsimlly asserting that something not a pain is hurting you; 
aldiough animal instinct will lead you to look for what that pos¬ 
sible cause may be; and examination may prove that it was a peb¬ 
ble; although tills opinion, too, being transitive, may be wrong. 
You may find diat it was “really” a hazel-nut or a button. Yet the 
“knowledge ’ so acquired, though intrinsically self-transcendent 
and therefore perhaps wrong, is scientifically reached and, if you 
trust memory and reason, is an approach to the reality: the pain 
was really caused by a small round hard object in your shoe. 
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1 don’t remember now to have been a^hismj 

Hume’s scepticism: I think per P . ^i,out jq some- 

tian rather than a pbi'“°P^='“St, and I must turn 
logic doesn’t hold my ““^"‘“elieve in the t''‘^^P^“/;£ you prefer, 
thing imaginable. But ^ j„.. reality- -r’/which^is an origf- 

concents to fathom or P_„.n,,hle m and an 


logic doesn’t hold my ““^"“'^“lieve in the t''‘^^P^“r^i£ you prefei 
thing imaginable. But ^ j„.. reality- ^!®“4’/which^is an orfgf 

concepts to fathom or .-resentable m Spu t j ^nd an 

Wind, is not exhaustively r P spirit being j^ee 

nal music made by the Wind) bu^ oUhe AVind. 

ipproximate index “ the 'vay ^ about *e -ay^^^ 
u a certain time. Spirit k jent m speaxn b 
The Hebrews were wise an p ^^^^re. . ^ 5pjri( for Sir 

of the Lord, rather than “i “ -j-fte IPind «« ‘ P,^riuld have 

The sketch I «““„^?-What I Beheve - „,re„ I 

James Marchant’s boo rrot yet jn impatient for my 

appeared about 'f/entlY thought ' ^ would appear 

they evident y ^g the Doo_copy 


r, c^AVNcnr srumm 

\n\ SANTO STEI 


J -- 

V.ASANTOSrErA.NOKOTON- 10,6 

ROME, MARCH 26, 195 - 


Dcar Mr. SdUman , '‘Hm maj mhc 7 s M my friends 

Your name, h fadicr’s) and J frequent re- 

1890’s (doubtlfs y“ natomlly ““ -Gashousc 

o 1 my mel ^7 e a-ei^nfcoUege life. I see. by refer- 

ZiTn^ ""Is. ri. -maa. s^, ca... v .-.r 


s"'^nd. and more a^« • CRs.. v 

. me im. SS, 

nnara H.O’'>VrlTc CsU.ou'e-" 

K>puUr na**'*^ 
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ring to tlie Delphic Club Catalogue tliat you were in the Class of 
’29, and I wonder tliat I was so well remembered at the Club after 
so many years. As to tlie inscription on my pewter mug I can ex¬ 
plain it to myself after a little thought, because Boylston Beal, who 
got it and had it engraved for me, was not so versed in Spanish her¬ 
aldry as in English or even German. For some reason he seemed to 
be less at home in Spain and even in France than in England and 
Italy, and also in Germany, where we spent the winter of 1888 in 
the same boarding-house. My full name in Spanish is sufficiently 
absurd: Jorge Agustin Nicolas Ruiz de Santayana y Borrds, but 
Boylston, in his zeal to miss notliing put in the “la” beside the “de” 
and got them in the wrong place. I don’t remember ever noticing 
that the inscription was queer; probably I never read it as tlie mugs 
were not often used. Let me apologize for accusing you for tlie joke, 
if we say it must have been one. 


u ^ this letter, one of the Sisters has 

ing philosophy, or at leaL mnr!i; • ^ u 

tory is what the learned men of human life. And his- 

are free (some o£ them) from r^Ir^ 

scrupulous about Uie truUi Preconceptions, and 

hardly in anything eL ‘'"'I ^n history, but 

Your kindness to me surnri«/»c .. „ 

what to say by way of thanks-£ niuch that I hardly know 


Yours sincerely 



ALAN DENSON 
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To ALAN DENSON 

ROME. APRIL 20, 1952 


Dear Mr. Denson ^ Mother Na- 

As to the letter addressed “y publishing in your 

tore.' I shall be gratified i£ you think it worth p 

book about him. ... ,,,rites, and writes and 

I have written too many boo . Times Liter- 

writes!” exclaimed the reviewer of my them are out of print, 

ary Supplement. It is not strange i , ..-r-itree Philosophical 

That is not the case, Press some forty years 

Poets” published by the Harvard ^"‘^^"V^oyalties. “Platonism 
ago, since I get a yearly cheque fro*" Constable, and doubtless 
& the Spiritual Life” was J-int. They may have some 

he does not think it safe to make a p ^ asking tho®> 
stray copy at Scribner’s in New York, “Three Poets 

that case, to send it to you, M well ^ and hope dia 

which I am pleased to be able to Lucretius and Dante, 
your young friend svill like the P®’’*® .ome real enthusiasm, 
part on Goethe is not ivritten w.tl. the same 

Yours sincerely 


To WINFRBO 


OVERNOLSER, N.D. 

V.ASA.NTOSTEFASO 

ROME, Al-WL 20. 


rotondo, 6, 

1952 - 


Dr. Overholser j Mrs. Ovcrliolser 

I shall be very glad to sec yo another journey . j j 
:>ou will earn’ out your of . 881 - raued 

; is not a surprise to sec roy 

e.* . .. __io%ll 


See Letter fScpiembcr 
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sort o£ monument in a Unitarian temple. I was twenty years old 
and given to pious language; but die real inspiration of that sonnet 
was something that Unitarian respectability would not approve of. 
It was Dionysiac revels. The second line, of which the rest is merely 
a conventional development (with reference to Columbus, as in¬ 
spired by “faidi”, really of die enterprising earthly kind) that 
caused it to be adopted for religious popular calendars and other 
innocent means of edification. That second line' was a loose trans¬ 
lation of four words in a chorus in die Bacchae of Euripides: to 
ao(ftov Qv o-o^ta.* 1 often use this as a motto when giving someone 
my autograph. But the sonnet never expressed my own conclu¬ 
sions, and in the sequence of my early poems, published in 1894, I 
introduced it by two others as a starting point from which I had 
very willingly departed. But 1 am pleased to have done some good 
at least in my immaturity. 


Yours sincerely 


To JOHN W. YOLTON 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, APRIL 27, 195a 

Dear Mr. Yolton 

You were very good to send me the number oE the Columbia 

Lorin^’ lSe™ ’ devoted to comments on my recent 

o£ dm odters andT “'™ ^ read tltis. and most 

°n nLrestTnd d « o£ tire great difference 

m interest and. taste tliat separates Amerirart Fo r * c_ 

due doubtless to my advanced age a^ to dm „ ’ 

sentiment that tlie political anxietv oF t\ absorbing 

pumicai anxiety of tlie moment naturally pro- 

I "It IS not wisdom only to be wise , , .*• 
a Literally, uisdom overmuch is not wisdom 
•The Journal of Philosophy (March a-r 

Santayana’s book. Doniinatioru and Pouters n' ^various reviews of 
ton. Sec hu article "The Psyche as contributors was Mr. Yol- 
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duces in the United States. You tlS preoccupa- 

ago from your letters) much in what you say 

tion, and yet I seem to see tra rational government 

as in the omission of a point i Y "uioral societies’. Indi- 

which I regard as important: e i synUiesis for political 

vidual psyches are surely th Loused and borrowed m their 
ideas; but these ideas are V mnn'nn or allegiance that tliey 
expression and especially in the ^ conceiving of a Sci- 

inspire. Religion, especially, is tra military control of 

entilic Universal Econoniy, wi ' . those enterprises m 

trade, I expressly limited its he nossibilities were concerned, 
which only economic interests an p regarding private 

Education, local government, re ij, • language and the arts, 
property, marriage =‘"<1 "lldedes” ;oss°essed of specific 

were to be in tlie control of m everytliing not economic, 

territories. These would be 8 *^“ q£ course sentiment an 

by their own constitutions and . .' children would all he 
habits would be social in ‘hese ^ieties_^^ butanymdi- 

brought up to expect and would be at liberty to mi^tt 

viduals rebelling against Uieir would take them m, or 

and to join any more congenial any "moral soci- 

remain in the proletariat, witliou ,^ allowed to be 
ety". My view is that civilizations s .or variety allowed 

in different places, and die degre constitutional character, 

in each would be a part, m e.ac i, person would lead a sq 

would by no means be cxpcctc choking of human g 

arate lifl What I wish to prevent is die 

by social pressure. 

Yours sincerely. 


To JOHN »'• yOLTON 

[\ am again indebted to Mr. hS‘'«« >^^8 ';';; 

•■1 replied to his of Al'"'?'‘'V ; . , ...iwd thc.iuer>- 
with the prohletn of tno.-d dom.n..t.on‘. 
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with philosophical justification allow to exist any and every sort of 
moral society, even those in ivhich it is part of the accepted prac¬ 
tice to prevent individual members from transferring out? I won¬ 
dered whether we were not just as guilty of choking natural human 
genius by refusing to put an end to such moral militancy, as we 
would be by trying to impose our own way of life upon another?”] 

VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6 
ROME, MAY 2ND 1952 


Dear Mr. Yolton 

Argument has never been, in my opinion, a good method in 
philosophy, because I feel that real misunderstanding or difference 
in sentiment usually rests on hidden presuppositions or limitations 
that are irreconcilable, so that the superficial war of words irri¬ 
tates without leading to any agreement. Now in your difficulty with 
my way of putting things I suspect that there is less technical di¬ 
vergence between us than divergence in outlook upon the world. 

I am a little surprised that you should attribute to official 
prevent Russia from establishing 
thn? ^ should impute to American policy is 

spreading of Russian methods over the 
cood 'vhat the Russians mean to do, and gives a 

far tTknn abolishing, them; which last, as 

actuallv h people intend or 

o Si L do ^ "'bat they tlii^^k diey or otliers 

Tam not reern^ mature ones, 

most considerinff ^ rational system of government but at 

3 d .W fA '^bat a rational system 

between tlie needs and^th^d^ I come upon the distinction 
The neccu Ld h»">an societies, 

knotvn or discoverable b^s^nce'So 

scr.be lor all jrersons U.e operations'. cureT or dieu that'r P'"' 
to conduce to liealUi. And so I ..v „ ■ “ “ discovers 

coicr how best terrkoriB bJ’T• "“Sht dis- 

produced, in so far as Uicy arc nrp manufactures 

tlictefotc be a rational unLc^l comforfP”^'*- 

and bolli involve safety for persons and fl ''yS‘<^''e: 

police, communications and currency sbo^uliu"^ be ongings. The 
urrency Should be universal and in- 
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ternational; and the limits of wages Profits in all eco^ 
matters should be equitably determined by 
There could therefore be no strikes, of the 

capitalists, and a scientific communism would 

A. now ™.icw In ““.ifroroS 

tions. But the justification tor this J f„jce-maieure 

sphere would be that only [inde“pherable ^r^ *e ^ 
of nature imposed on mankind ^ ^ p avo’idable distress 
posed by doctors of science, it would prevent 

and unjust distribution of burdens. npcpssitv all races, na- 

With this foundation laid m “moral 

tions. religions, and liberal arts ivou special tra- 

societies" having, like “Churches 5 - pj^Pons. Eadi would 

ditions and hierarchies and educa o . jpg Vatican, but 

have an official centre, as the Catholic Chmch to 
need not have any extensive controlling in a mili- 

East where great empires have alw^s e preserving 

tary and economic way a great va ^ _ occur to me to say 

a willing respect for their suppressed from outside if 

whether cruel institutions shoul V would be impossible, 

odious to other peoples. Violence, m J Nature, only by die 
since that could be exercised, m e "moral socie- 

rational universal economic p. able to prevent rebels 

ties" would be unarmed. They wou ,^ be compelled to 

within their society to leave it, moral society. They mig't 

unite or compromise with any °, mingle in the East when 
mingle as Jews, Moslems and Chrhdans "ning pjamied 

they have a good impartial government, suc^^^^ have 

to establish and the Romans an i 

sometimes carried on. .i.ink of “moral” passions as gu‘ 

I suspect that you naturally expect "ideologies 

ing governments and instigating ' ’.oples. All diat seems to n 
inspire parties, and parties .8°''“" ^ al or ideal interests m'u''‘‘‘ 
ananonVAnditisnotthe mtc lecmalor^^ „ 
really carry on tlie battle, . jvfohamnied ^ . 

'Vho have polWcal and vain ambmom. Mo^ , 

before he ^cided to be a p,at in Russia the 8°''"" ” 

Gabriel; and it is already ■«;‘° 7 ‘>“^.dm„i„ations•• like so an> 
clique lives luxuriously and P „ibility of great cro» 
WiaUmcn. U is human: and the g 
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preached to adroitly or fanatically enables tlie demagogues to carry 
the crowd with them. There would be no "communists” among 
factory hands if they knew tlieir true friends. 

I have nothing to do now» having decided that I must write 
nothing more to be published, and I have run on in this letter out of 
habit. Probably I have not said anything tliat will answer your ob¬ 
jections, but 1 value your opinion and think you would be less 
puzzled by me if you saw how different my Weltanschauung was 
from that of modern politicians. 


Yours sincerely 


TO MRS. DAVID LITTLE 


VIA SANTO STEFANO ROTONDO, 6, 
ROME. JUNE 20, I952 

Dear Rosamond 

I have been laid up by an accident for the last fortnight, which 
came near costing me my life, but actually broke no bones and 
seems now to have left no traces. I had gone one morning to renew 
my passport at the Spanish Consulate, where I was served atten- 
tively and quickly (I am becoming known m Spain) and had got 
down almost to the bottom ot the stairs when suddenly my head 
swam or my foot slipped and I fell backwards on the (artificial) 
marble steps. I saw that I had fallen, but in the effort to get up, lost 
consciousness a together. When I came to (it must have been some 
minutes later) I was being carried by a lot of strange men into my 
taxi. The chauffeur's round face and yellow raiLoat was all I 
could recognize, peering at me through the opposite winTow He 

rr^o’raLmm Sect alCd to wah in tlmt 

the Consulate anti tl' tr Marzio. Four other men from 

s;rt?d"o'n w^tTetm^d m 

lishment. I was panting for brea* bm^htdT® 

was going on. ^ oreaui, but hardly conscious of what 
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Once lyino- on the couch in my room, where they had doubtless 

given me some strong ‘^““^^vh^re TLd been 

except in changing position or bemn p ^ 

bruiL, on tlie left shoulder and ribs, and “ °^Xo“e 

where tke bruise as I was surprised to see 

my collar and shirt. It was there, 1 began hold- 

well-dressed man (probably tlie vice consu ) ^^ound all tlie 

ing me up in the carriage, had been staunching tlie wound 

way from the consulate. ^ Spanish officials 

The Sisters told me, some days aft«. that m 

had said that they were in ^ cliauffeur in full. They 

back to town in the same taxi and paid tne u ^ 

also telephoned later to learn how was ° | j gnaUy wrote 

doubt that they were most «tentwe acknowledgements 

a Spanish letter to the consul to m 
that I could think up. . • • 

fFprtionately 


TO MRS. DAVID LITTLE 

[RO.ME] JUI-y 22. *952 


Dear Rosamond . , when my sup 

Your 4 parcels of rice-cereals arrived today, J 

ply was about to fail. Thank you I at something else is ^ 

You will perceive by this short u even harder 

ginning to fail me, namely my ^ to do anything hut con 

than writing, so tliat it will be hard for met 

pose old-fashioned verses. _ r„n noem ‘ of Loreiuo de . 

It had already been enthusiasm for po ^ ^ 

‘Tlic poem in qiioiion km °'tOu* 

'"ougli (tic died on Sepleml>er sO ot ‘h'> , l„l >01“'*-* ", ,,uU.mllo«- 

'Oimn ol a.nSrn to In. lull ‘Ui.ts««“-““ ,l,e .unm. .ul!.<>r«"r * 

rc^rci ihji lie tliJ noi ha\c *® P® 
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did that had overtaxed my eyesight in making an alternative Eng¬ 
lish version o£ it. At least I have sometliing to balance my im¬ 
prudence in 23 stanzas in otlova lima, making a complete partly 
original work: my lastl For everyone tells me, tliat I am almost 
dead. It is more than tolerable in spite of tlie heat. 

I must stop scrawling, although I have various other tilings tliat 
I should like to tell you. 

Yours affectionately 



INDEX 
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